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ExacTLy a year ago an article 
appeared in this Magazine, which 
in temperate language, and on the 
proof of admitted facts, demon- 
strated that the corruptions of Re- 
publican government had resulted 
in the United States in widespread 
despotism and anarchy. To the 
American citizen who uses his eyes 
and reads his daily newspaper, the 
facts adduced could scarcely have 
been a revelation; but indignant 
national feeling chose to look 
upon them in the light of a cal- 
umnious impeachment. Evidently 
the Americans do not put up the 
poet’s petition for a power to “see 
ourselves as others see us” ; nor do 
they concede to the foreigner the 
same candour as they tolerate in 
their own organs of public opinion. 
Nevertheless, Europe has a claim 
to criticise the working of American 
institutions that cannot be denied. 
The stream of population which 
flows from the European States into 
the Western Republic, gives us a 
direct interest in the administration 
of the laws and the maintenance of 
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liberty in the land where these 
emigrants make for themselves a 
home either temporarily or perma- 
nently ; and in the case where it 
becomes the refuge of the malcontent 
subjects of a European Power, that 
Power is interested in inquiring 
whether the central executive of 
the United States has either the 
ability or the disposition to prevent 
such a class from using its territor- 
ies as a pied-d-terre for prosecuting 
its original quarrel with the mother 
country. 

There is another and not less 
urgent reason why the nations of 
Europe should critically examine 
the results of American republi- 
canism, whether in their material 
or in their moral aspects. The 
Republic is on all hands held up 
by advanced political thinkers as 
the political ideal for which the 
democracy ought to strive. The 
wonderful expansion and progress 
of the United States within the 
present century is perpetually cited 
as an irrefutable proof of what can 
be done when men are allowed to 
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govern themselves unencumbered 
by the incubus of a throne and 
a hereditary legislature. And 
America is well content to pose as 
an object-lesson to the universe. 
But there is a seamy side, a very 
seamy side, to this attitude which 
America herself hides, and which 
republican orators outside of her 
ignore. In our former article we 
have pointed out how the theo- 
retical political freedom guaranteed 
by the United States Constitution 
has been practically nullified by 
political and electoral corruption ; 
in the following remarks we shall 
endeavour briefly to show how 
social order and social morality 
have themselves been contaminated 
by their political surroundings. 
Citizens are continually boasting 
of their liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, but they take a shadow 
for reality. They do not possess 
real liberty, real equality, real fra- 
ternity, or they would be the most 
godlike people upon earth, loving 
God with all their hearts, and 
minds, and souls, and their neigh- 
bours as themselves. Looking at 
them through their own micro- 
scopic eyes—their newspapers—it 
is quite obvious that, whatever 
they are or may be, they are not 
yet saints, or likely soon to become 
saints. They boast that their Presi- 
dent costs a great deal less than the 
sovereign of a hereditary monarchy 
or empire. That is a false boast. 
They pay their President parsi- 
moniously, and give him a fur- 
nished house to live in during his 
term of office, the total direct cost 
to the nation being small. But 
the indirect cost of his nomination 
and election, because of the enor- 
mous waste of time and of money, 
the demoralising habits engendered 
—frequent and lengthened periods 
during which the nation’s agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, commercial, 
and other business interests are 


prejudicially affected—the intrud- 
ing of purely partisan politics into 
national relations with foreign coun- 
tries,—all this indirect cost is in- 
calculable, but must be many times 
the cost of supporting the heredi- 
tary sovereign and the Royal Family 
of the United Kingdom. Farther, 
presidential elections, because of the 
unscrupulous individualism of the 
partisan politicians of all parties, 
are standing menaces to the inter- 
nal peace of the nation. It is not 
yet forgotten that, when Mr Samuel 
J. Tilden, the democratic candidate, 
was elected President, but was 
counted out by the fraudulent 
manipulation of the republican 
party in power, a civil war was 
imminent, and but for Mr Tilden’s 
forbearance would, it was currently 
reported, have broken out. Again, 
when Mr Grover Cleveland was 
elected, it was the general expecta- 
tion that civil war would break out 
if the republicans counted him 
out as they had counted out Mr 
Tilden. 

By the Federal Constitution Con- 
gress cannot make any laws abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the 
press; and by the state constitu- 
tions every citizen may freely speak, 
write, and publish his sentiments 
on all subjects, being responsible 
for the abuse of that right ; and no 
law shall be passed to restrain or 
abridge the liberty of speech or of 
the press. This inalienable right 
has been so carefully protected by 
legislation and decisions of law 
courts, that it does not pay for an 
aggrieved person to sue for damages 
for slander or libel. Occasionally 
the newspapers announce that suit 
for libel has been threatened or 
entered, or that a person has been 
arrested for criminal libel; but if 
the plaintiff is discreet, the pro- 
ceedings will go no further, the 
newspapers having already done for 
him as much, if not more, than a 
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judgment would. There is endless 
vexation, humiliation, loss of time 
and of money in such a suit. The 
very best of men would probably 
fail to vindicate himself so as to 
wipe out the effect of the libel, and 
the damages recovered would not 
pay the counsel’s fees, not recover- 
able as costs; and after all, the 
damages awarded might prove un- 
recoverable from the defendant, 
who has thoughtfully arranged his 
affairs. No one who has not re- 
sided in the United States can 
realise how greatly the general 
abuse of this inalienable right by 
the practically irresponsible citizen 
has deadened the finer susceptibili- 
ties of character, and reduced the 
moral tone of the people. Gener- 


ally speaking, the laws and institu- 
tions of the several states, and of 
the United States, favour debtors 
and law-breakers, whose inalienable 
rights must not be encroached upon 
by those who can afford to have a 


debtor, or by those who have not 
the wit to guard their property, rep- 
utations, or persons, from injury, 
destruction, or death. 

In the United Kingdom the 
sovereign succeeds by hereditary 
succession ; and recognised as the 
official representative of the nation, 
is loyally supported by the people. 
Like every great peer, the sovereign 
has a large private income in ad- 
dition to what the people may 
grant to properly support the sov- 
ereign dignity and splendour in 
his or her official capacity as rep- 
resentative of so rich and powerful 
a nation. Republicans, socialists, 
anarchists, and others denounce as 
useless, extravagant, and wrong the 
expenditure of so much money in 
such a manner, and the support- 
ing in idleness, luxury, and vicious- 
hess men and women who are no 
better than all others, and ought 
to do manual or other labour ac- 
cording to their capacities. The 
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executive power is vested in the 
sovereign, but is only nominally 
vested. Practically it is vested in 
the people, and were the people 
to elect a president, and vest the 
executive power in him, as the 
citizens of the United States do, 
they would be beginning to enslave 
themselves. The constitutions of 
the states and United States of 
America are now in some respects 
antiquated—are of a past and less 
advanced civilisation. The sover- 
eign is not his own prime minister. 
He has a power of veto which is 
now very rarely exercised, and may 
be almost classified as a mere 
nominal power. The prime min- 
ister is nominally selected by the 
sovereign, but is really the selec- 
tion imposed upon the sovereign by 
the position of affairs in which the 
people find themselves at the time. 
The statesman having been thus 
selected, and requested by the 
sovereign to form a ministry, has 
then to set about getting others 
to become ministers, and the prin- 
cipal ministers form the Cabinet. 
But if he cannot get together a 
ministry which is supported by a 
majority sufficiently large to ensure 
the carrying of government meas- 
ures, he reports his inability to 
the sovereign, who then gets an- 
other statesman to form a ministry, 
probably of a different political 
party. After a ministry is formed, 
and takes hold of the reins of 
government, its tenure of office is 
dependent upon retaining the sup- 
port of a working majority of the 
representatives of the people; and 
so soon as it ceases to have the 
confidence of the House it resigns, 
because the people insist that the 
affairs of government shall be 
properly conducted. In certain 
circumstances it may be desirable 
to dissolve Parliament before its 
natural life of seven years has 
expired, and to hold a general 
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election, in order to give the people 
an opportunity to express their 
views upon a line of policy of 
great importance —such as that 
which the fifty-first United 
States Congress passed against the 
will of a majority of citizens — 
namely, the radical change in 
the tariff system embodied in the 
su-called M‘Kinley Bill; or the 
Ministry, thinking the House no 
longer fairly represents the views 
of the people, may dissolve Parlia- 
ment and hold a general election, 
before acknowledging that they 
cannot carry on the government. 
The ordinary life of a Parliament 
is well within the seven years. It 
rarely, except in the case of a strong, 
trusted Administration, approaches 
seven years, and it may not last one 
year. Vacancies by death or other- 
wise are constantly occurring, and 
the majority of the people are 
never out of touch with Parliament 
or the political party in power for 
the time being. The community 
is not kept constantly on the boil 
by elections and the intrigues of 
political parties; business is not 
disarranged by elections oftener 
than absolutely necessary for the 
liberties of the people; and there 
is a total absence of that unprin- 
cipled demoralising horde of men 
who, in the United States, under 
the fig-leaf apron called politics, 
are enabled to perpetrate the vilest 
frauds and iniquities, and to de- 
moralise all they come in contact 
with. Congress is lacking in that 
smooth vitality and accommodating- 
to-the-people elasticity which are 
remarkable features of Parliament. 
The United States senators are 
elected, two from each state, by 
the state legislature, to serve a 
term of six years; and it is so 
arranged that the seats of one-third 
of the senators are vacated every 
two years. Thus only one-third of 
‘the Senate is changed during the 
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President’s four years’ term of office. 
There are by-elections to till vacan- 
cies caused by death or otherwise, 
When a change of Ministry takes 
place in the United Kingdom, only 
the heads of the great State depart- 
ments resign and give way to new 
heads. All other officers and em- 
ployees of whatever rank are un- 
affected. But it is not so in the 
United States. There, when a new 
President comes into office, there 
may be a complete change from top 
to bottom ; but if he is of the same 
political party as the previous Presi- 
dent, the changes, besides those in 
the heads of the great State depart- 
ments, are comparatively limited, 
and chiefly dependent upon the 
wishes of representatives in regard 
to their particular election districts. 
The patronage of the representative 
is extensive and subject to his “in- 
dividualism.” When the political 
party in power is routed, the suc- 
cessful party upon coming into 
possession expects and demands a 
division of all the spoils of office 
and of all the “ boodle” which can 
be handled. Long services, special 
fitness, and other considerations, 
have little or no weight in favour 
of those who can be ousted. Char- 
acter, fitness, and qualifications may 
be taken into consideration when 
appointments are made; but the 
offices are generally given to par- 
tisan politicians because of political 
services rendered to the party. The 
city is taken and is handed over to 
the soldiery to pillage, to ravish, 
and to murder. This old savage 
form of carrying on political war- 
fare is still followed in the United 
States, and is acceptable to the 
citizens, who claim to be further 
advanced in civilisation than all 
other nations upon earth. When 
Moses descended from Mount Sinai 
after having had ‘the Ten Com- 
mandments imparted to him, the 
Israelites said to him, ‘Speak thou 
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with us, and we will hear; but let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.” 
The devil’s parody on these words 
has been caught up by republicans. 
Vox populi, vox Dei, which will 
have to be converted into vox Dei, 
vox populi before the advent of the 
millennium. The millennium is 
not yet in sight in the United 
States of America. 

What kind of civilisation is to be 
found in the United States? This 
is a very difficult question to an- 
swer, and it seems better to let the 
reader form his own opinion than 
to answer it directly. Of course 
there are good and bad men and 
women; and civilisation of the 
highest order, according to modern 
ideas, is to be found ; but it is for 
the reader to estimate the average 
proportion of good to bad or bad to 
good citizens, and in doing so he may 
be biassed by tradition and other 
authority and by his own individual 
experience of mankind. Then he 
can proceed to adjudicate upon the 
question of civilisation. ‘“ Civili- 
sation” is defined in Webster’s 
Dictionary as,—“‘1. The act of civil- 
ising, or the state of being civil- 
ised; refinement; culture. ‘Our 
manners, our civilisation, and all 
the good things connected with 
manners and civilisation, have in 
this European world of ours de- 
pended for ages upon two princi- 
ples—I mean the spirit of a gentle- 
man, and the spirit of religion.’ 
—Burke. 2. (Law) The act of ren- 
dering a criminal process civil 
(obs.)” From what Burke says, 
manners are bred of the spirit of a 
gentleman, civilisation of the spirit 
of religion. The civilisation of 
the United States is not civilisa- 
tion proper, but rather what is 
conducive to the welfare of mate- 
rialists, who (as Webster states) 
deny the existence of spiritual sub- 
stances, and maintain that the soul 
of man is the result of a particular 
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organisation of matter in the body. 
The civilisation of the United 
States of America is really an- 
tagonistic to thesprinciples of true 
republicanism. It is favourable 
to “individualism,” which Web- 
ster defines as—‘“1. The quality 
of being individual ; individuality ; 
2. An excessive or exclusive regard 
to one’s personal interest; self- 
interest; selfishness;” and _ to 
‘* materialism,” which means “ de- 
votion to the material nature and 
its wants.” 

It has been estimated that two- 
thirds of the whole population of 
the United States never enter a 
church, although it may be as- 
sumed that almost all have been bap- 
tised in some form or other. These 
two-thirds may be classified as irre- 
ligious, or devoid of religion. The 
reader may estimate how many of 
the remaining third are really re- 
ligious. The number of professed 
atheists is unknown, but it is said 
that atheistic missionaries are to be 
met with. Agnosticism is professed 
by a very large number. Israelites, 
hundreds of thousands of whom 
are inhabitants and citizens, are 
agnostics so far as Christianity is 
concerned ; and very many Gentiles 
represent themselves as agnostics. 
Naturally it would be inconsistent 
for a good Christian or a good Is- 
raelite to go the usual pace as one 
of “the boys”; so the profession 
of agnosticism serves Many as a 
pretext for their conduct. Although 
professed Christians are generally 
not backward in dilating upon their 
ideas of religion and of God, and 
many of them would be offended were 
they told that they were nothing 
but idolaters, it is safe to hold that 
most of them have very quaint 
ideas of the attributes of God, and 
are in fact idolaters. Being unable 
to reconcile individualism to any 
god but one after their own heart, 
each has his ideal god—not of 
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stone, wood, or india-rubber, but a 
flexible and comfortably fitting ideal 
god, who suits at all times under 
all circumstances as his worshipper 
desires. This kind of deism is con- 
sistent with man’s reason, but may 
not prove to be a saving doctrine. 
It is about a century since the 
French in Paris dethroned God 
and enthroned the Goddess of 
Reason. Man’s reason is self-as- 
serting, and not to be put down in 
the United States—where Reason 
reigns supreme, so it is claimed. 
They take their chances as a matter 
of course. Permanent impressions 
are made upon a child’s mind at 
a very early age. In the United 
States little or no special care is 
taken to keep the bad from dete- 
riorating the good. All are thrown 
together, and it may be for the 
good of the bad—so think many. 
Parents may not have had the ad- 
vantage of education, and may be 
vulgar, foul-mouthed, foul - man- 
nered, drunken, vicious, and utter- 
ly depraved. Their children soon 
learn to despise them, or are ashamed 
of them, or break away from them. 
Long before the children have left 
school they have become self-as- 
serting, and grow up, for want 
of proper restraint and correction, 
to imagine that they are the salt 
of the earth, and far superior to 
all their seniors—or at least equal 
to them in knowledge and in ability 
to take care of themselves. They 
scarcely know what gratitude is. 
They may or may not even thank 
the donor for favours or services 
rendered, but receive everything as 
a matter of course, as only their 
due. Children become prosperous, 
and ignore parents living in poverty 
or as invalids, They will, for a few 
dollars, blacken the characters of 
parents, or will allege that their 
parents are insane. The contests 
over the probating of wills reveal 
too often the unscrupulous, black- 


hearted ingratitude of children, 
Their education has been such as 
to develop and sharpen their intel- 
lects in competition with others ; 
and they grow up to be “smart” 
men and women, seeking to succeed 
in social and business and political 
circles, according to their oppor- 
tunities and capacities. They are 
‘“‘on the make” all the time, and 
never “‘let up.” Most of them get 
no religious training at home—the 
traditional good American mother 
is not the fashion nowadays. 
They get no instruction in religion 
at the public schools, and only a 
comparative few attend Sunday- 
schools or otherwise get religious 
instruction. Hence it may be said 
the moral backbone of the people 
is weak, and cannot withstand a 
severe strain. The number of good 
men and women who go wrong is 
remarkable. Pillars of society are 
apt to totter and fall; pillars of the 
churches become rotten and un- 
savoury; pillars of business dis- 
appear, or burst with destructive 
effect ; pillars of politics rust and 
pollute all around them. In the 
United States the term “gentle- 
man” is, according to Webster, 
“applied to men of education and 
good breeding of every occupation.” 
White and coloured exercise-boys 
in racing stables, and all other male 
citizens, are gentlemen in their own 
estimation, and expect to be called 
and treated as gentlemen. So like- 
wise all the white and coloured 
female citizens claim the appella- 
tion “lady.” 

It is often supposed that the 
inhabitants of country districts are 
more moral than those of cities, 
and that their blood is purer. 
This is not true of the United 
States, when what are called the 
slums of the city are excluded from 
the comparison. The slums are the 
receptacles of degraded outcasts, who 
cannot live in the country or else- 
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where, and who necessarily drift 
from the country and elsewhere to 
the slums. Besides these outcasts, 
there are men and women and 
children whose misfortunes compel 
them to live as next-door neigh- 
bours to these outcasts, but who 
are not yet depraved or necessarily 
even vicious. These unfortunates 
are tottering on the brink of the 
precipice, making last efforts to 
regain their hold upon good so- 
ciety. The word “society” does 
not properly mean only that of the 
élite of a place; but, as Webster 
defines it, “any community of in- 
dividuals who are united together 
by any common bond of nearness 
or intercourse.” The slum-workers 
of the Salvation Army have dis- 
covered and published to the world 
that the slums of New York are as 
bad as those of London. But the 
slums of some other cities in the 
United States are quite as bad. 
Tens of thousands of unfortunate 


immigrants swell the slum popula- 


tions. Thousands and thousands 
of these were doomed from the first 
to sink into the slums. Many did 
their best to make a start in their 
new life, but failed. Others have 
been cheated, wronged, and ruined. 
A very large number of human be- 
ings, although perhaps a small per- 
centage of the total immigration, 
have found the bright promises of 
their future elusive, and fade out of 
their lives never to return. Only 
those who have passed through the 
ordeal know what emigration im- 
plies; and those who do not emi- 
grate cannot realise the dangers of 
immigration. The number of the 
unfortunate is large enough to sad- 
den the hearts of those who have 
knowledge of human misery and 
despair. The assertion that native- 
born citizens are more moral or less 
vicious than foreign-born inhabit- 
ants (keeping, of course, the slums 
out of the comparison) is incredible. 
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It may be that alien-born inhabit- 
ants, including citizens, are oftener 
fined for being drunk and for fight- 
ing with fists; but alien-born citi- 
zens are not such adepts as native- 
born in the use of revolvers, razors, 
and other lethal weapons. They 
are not greater experts in wrecking 
banks; making away with county, 
city, village, state, and other funds ; 
in treachery to those who trust 
them as friends or otherwise. They 
are not gayer or more unscrupulous 
Lotharios, whose doings break up 
families and fill the newspapers 
with sensational and filthy reading 
matter. It is natural for the na- 
tive-born to accuse the alien-born 
of being worse than themselves, 
but it is unfair. The figures of 
the 1890 census are so convincing- 
ly incorrect that it would be absurd 
not to doubt the correctness of par- 
tisan figures, because figures prover- 
bially never lie. The reader has 
reason to be sceptical about figure 
statements made up in the United 
States. The figures may be right, 
but the statements or records from 
which they are made up are usu- 
ally very unreliable. 

The boys and girls grow up like 
half-broken colts and fillies. They 
are headstrong, and apt to take the 
bit between their teeth ; they shy, 
and balk, and bite, and kick, and 
buck - jump; their mouths are 
wretched. They interfere, over- 
reach, and stumble. The girls are 
often so perverse as in ‘‘ pure cus- 
sedness” to delight in skating upon 
all kinds of social ice. Many break 
through and get socially drowned, 
while others have to retire until 
their dirty linen is washed and 
dried. These latter may have 
another chance, and may even do 
well; but as a rule, the colours of 
their attire have run, and they 
may be considered as of the demi- 
monde. The stories of the lives of 
unfortunate sisters, some of whom 
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are inmates or frequenters of dis- 
orderly houses, reflect unfavourably 
upon the unrestrained intercourse 
between the sexes, especially at 
that age when girls are budding 
into womanhood, and have not 
mature discretion and strength of 
will. The demi-monde finds very 
many recruits from the ranks of 
divorced wives. Owing to the 
unconventionality of society in the 
United States, a great number of 
black sheep of both sexes are found 
in the best society cliques. Social 
frauds are very numerous. Many 
little girls are outraged by human 
fiends ; and when a parent tells one 
that a daughter of six or seven years 
has been outraged, one’s blood curdles 
with horror. Many older girls and 
women are likewise victims. The 
total number of such outrages is 
unknown ; but the cases brought to 
light by Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, reported 


in newspapers, and upon record in 
criminal courts, are appalling. It 
may pretty safely be asserted that 
no other country shows such a 
record, even in proportion to the 


number of inhabitants. The num- 
ber of shootings is enormous. But 
by the refinement of the law they 
are not all murders, even although 
death ensues. There are more 
murders during one week in the 
United States than in the whole 
United Kingdom during one year 
—and the period of one week might 
perhaps be reduced to three days, 
ay, sometimes to one day. The 
number of suicides is awful, and 
reveals the fact that the United 
States are full of suffering human- 
ity, hopeless, and driven to despair. 
It is almost every day one reads of 
a rejected lover shooting or other- 
wise killing the woman he would 
marry, his wife, and maybe his 
children too, or his mistress, and 
immediately afterwards killing him- 
self. Some years ago a case similar 
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to that of Mazeppa, who was bound 
upon the back of a wild horse, 
which was then set free, was re- 
ported from the western prairies ; 
and there have been lately several 
cases of lovers dying simultane- 
ously by poison, gas, shooting, or 
drowning. 

In their domestic and family re- 
lations the citizens do not set a good 
example to the rest of mankind. 
Enough has been said about the 
children as_ children. Except 
among strict Roman Catholics the 
marriage bonds sit very lightly 
upon the people. They are easily 
assumed, easily broken, easily un- 
loosed. School children get mar- 
ried before they begin to earn a 
living. Papa said to Della, “ You 
must not have anything more to 
do with Eddie;” and papa said 
to Eddie, ‘‘ You had better forget 
all about your little sweetheart 
Della.” They afterwards meet, and 
Eddie says to Del, ‘‘ Papa says we 
must not meet any more.” Della 
says to Eddie, ‘‘So did my papa.” 
Eddie says, ‘ Let us elope.” They 
elope and are married. Girls under 
the age of consent elope with older 
men, tell lies, and get married. A 
great many get married just because 
they want to know what married 
life is, and because they know they 
can get a divorce whenever they 
want to be free. The antecedents 
of men and women are generally 
taken upon trust, and women, with- 
out inquiry, marry a man who says 
he is not married, or that he has 
been married but has got a divorce. 
As might be expected, in the United 
States many soon find that they 
are not lawful wives. It is note- 
worthy that many women thus de- 
ceived get other husbands. The 
notoriety of their first venture may 
draw numerous offers of marriage 
from unknown men, and there may 
be an offer of engagement to exhibit 
in a dime museum—a “dime” is 
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ten cents. Some women fall in 
love with a man who is merely 
separated from his wife, and if he 
will only go through the marriage 
ceremony with them, they after- 
wards live with him as his wife. 
Others are not particular about any 
marriage ceremony, and others do 
not believe in it under any circum- 
stances. Some married women who 
leave their husbands to live with 
another man like to be able to show 
a decree of divorce, but do not really 
care whether it is genuine or bogus. 
Milton used the phrase “ civilised 
adultery,” and, basing the opinion 
upon the Bible, no more appropriate 
term could be applied to the domes- 
tic relations of a vast horde of men 
and women in the United States. 
The reader, with a little exercise of 
imagination, can picture to himself 
how complicated a family relation- 
ship must be when the children can 
be classified as “mine,” “ thine,” 
“ours.” 

By the laws of the State of New 
York, “if any person whose hus- 
band or wife shall have absented 
himself or herself for the space of 
five successive years, without being 
known to such person to be living 
during that time, shall marry dur- 
ing the lifetime of such absent hus- 
band or wife, the marriage shall be 
void only from the time that its 
nullity shall be pronounced by a 
court of competent jurisdiction.” 
And further, final sentence of a 
husband or wife to imprisonment for 
life dissolves the marriage, and no 
pardon restores such person to the 
rights of any previous marriage, or 
to the guardianship of any children 
the issue of such marriage. In 
South Carolina there are no divorce 
laws. The divorce laws of all the 
states vary. The grounds for 
divorcee may be adultery; wilful 
desertion ; habitual drunkenness ; 
imprisonment for felony ; cruel and 
abusive treatment ; inhuman treat- 
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ment ; failure to provide for ; great 
neglect of duty; absence without 
being heard of; absence without 
reasonable cause ; separation ; vol- 
untary separation; ungovernable 
temper ; such indignities as make 
life burdensome; husband noto- 
riously immoral before marriage, 
unknown to wife; fugitive from 
justice; gross misbehaviour, or 
wickedness ; attempt on life; re- 
fusal of wife to move into the state; 
joining any religious society that 
believes marriage unlawful ; cannot 
live in peace and union; and still 
other causes. It is calculated that 
at least one half of the divorces are 
applied for because one or other of 
the spouses has fallen in love with 
some other person, and may even 
be engaged to marry such other 
person before the divorce is applied 
for. Damages for breach of promise 
to marry and to get a divorce from 
a living spouse have been awarded. 

The annual number of divorces 
granted in the United States cannot 
be accurately ascertained, but can 
be calculated roughly. Recently an 
official list of divorce libels await- 
ing trial in the Supreme Court for 
Suffolk County in the State of 
Massachusetts showed 234 cases. 
The 1890 census gave the total 
population of the county as 484,780, 
of which 448,177 were resident in 
the city of Boston. The twenty- 
five cities in Massachusetts had 
1,337,164 inhabitants, and the 
total population of the state was 
2,238,943. As divorce cases are 
generally of short duration, and 
few are not successful, it is prob- 
ably within the mark to hold that 
the number of divorces granted in 
1891 for Suffolk County exceeded 
234 ; and so, basing the calculation 
upon that number, it would appear 
that in one year two of every 
2072 of the population of all ages 
were divorced ; 3402 persons were 
divorced in the State of Massa- 
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chusetts ; and 60,484 in the whole 
United States, with a population of 
62,662,250. Recently an adver- 
tisement appeared in a Chicago 
newspaper that “experienced di- 
vorce lawyer will take cases at 
reduced prices.” It was ascertained 
that his charge was $24, payable in 
instalments if desired. The court 
costs amount to $15, so for pro- 
fessional services not more than $9 
remained. But in addition he 
might recover costs from a hus- 
band. In a published interview 
he was reported to have said that 
he got divorce cases in such large 
quantities, and did the business so 
expeditiously, that he could cut a 
little on the regular prices. A great 
many bogus divorces are being con- 
stantly foisted upon men and women 
by swindling lawyers, whose fees 
are regulated by what they can get 
their victims to pay. Surely, with 
an accumulation of many years of 
divorced persons scattered through- 
out the United States, and met 
everywhere socially, their number 
is too considerable to be innocuous 
to the rising generation. In fact, 
with very few exceptions, all the 
boys and girls from their infancy 
upwards absorb the poisonous at- 
mosphere around them, and can 
rarely trace back to first knowledge 
their familiarity with the details of 
divorce lore. There is nothing to 
wonder at in the fact that, with 
comparatively very few exceptions, 
the boys and girls of the United 
States are precocious, and are want- 
ing in the natural youthful pure- 
ness and freshness of mind and 
manner. The youth of the United 
States soon drop out of the category, 
“For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” They are exposed to so 
many risks that it is not safe to 
keep them ignorant of the ways of 
the world, and mothers have to put 
their daughters upon their guard 
even before they enter their teens. 


It is customary for men to discuss 
many subjects in the presence of, 
and even with ladies, which could 
not even be referred to in the 
United Kingdom. It is the am- 
bition of many men to excel in 
indelicate talk, and to make use of 
some new and catching gross ex- 
pression ; and so words in the Eng- 
lish language acquire a new mean- 
ing, or an obsolete word, which has 
long ago been banished current con- 
versation, is revived and becomes 
the fashion. Married women and 
the demi-monde soon learn these 
new meanings, and girls are apt 
pupils. Slang words used in the 
United Kingdom with an innocent 
meaning are in the United States 
expressive of gross indelicacy. 
Almost without exception, every 
appointment io fill an office made 
by vote of the citizens is a partisan 
political appointment. Qualifica- 
tion and character are subservient 
to party politics. The result is, 
that men utterly unworthy of trust, 
and totally unfitted for the partic- 
ular office, are often elected, al- 
though the candidate of the other 
political party was of pure character 
and record, and thoroughly qualified 
in every respect. Publicans and 
sinners are fast allies; and conse- 
quently their candidates are the 
most likely to be elected. It is 
impossible, in the limits. of this 
article, to go much into detail, but 
it may be kept in mind that, as a 
rule, every citizen is sleeplessly alert 
to benefit himself—he is “on the 
make,” and not over-particular. He 
spends his money freely, lavishly, 
but rarely with purely altruistic 
thoughts. He spends to make, to 
gain his purpose, whatever that 
may be. Clergymen devote them- 
selves to solicit subscriptions for 
charitable or other purposes, and 
are paid commissions, like canvas- 
sers for advertisements in newspa- 
pers. Lawyers, brokers, merchants, 
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and business men of all kinds will 
treat you as a prince, and then 
having attained or found that they 
cannot attain their object, pass on 
to the next. It is curious how 
many friends a new-comer who has, 
or is supposed to have money, finds 
around him. These cannot do too 
much for a friend, and have a good 
thing, certain sure to be a bonanza, 
which they can let him into. He 
goes into it, and the chances are 
that he meets a loss. He invests 
in a business, in a farm, in house 
property, or buys anything, and in 
time realises that he has been 
swindled or has paid far too much. 
After the mischief is done, some one 
may inform him that he paid ever 
so much more than his friend had 
tried to sell it to others for. If it 
is not owing to the institutions and 
laws of the republic, it must be 
because of climatic or atmospheric 
influences — perhaps it is in the 
water or in the wind—that it dawns 


upon many new-comers that there is 
no such thing as friendship, that 
those who call themselves friends 


are speculators, bunco steerers, 
shrewd, cold-blooded calculators of 
man’s weaknesses, and unscrupu- 
lous enough to take advantage of 
the weaknesses or ignorance or in- 
nocence of every man, woman, and 
child they come across. But the 
reader knows better than to con- 
demn all so sweepingly. There is 
a minority, the number of which 
he has to estimate for himself, to 
be excepted. All the men and 
boys are not stamped with such in- 
dividualism that they cannot be 
kind, generous, unselfish, and pure- 
minded, as men go; cannot be 
noble-hearted, true, trustworthy 
sons, brothers, husbands, fathers, 
friends; cannot be straight in 
business, and in all their dealings 
generally ; cannot be level-headed, 
honourable politicians, citizens, 
Christian, God-fearing men. The 
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women and girls are not all badly 
brought up, tainted, impure, un- 
chaste, bad ; are not all disobedient, 
ungrateful, unbéarable, unlovable, 
bad-mannered, women’s rights ad- 
vocates of individualism ; are not 
all bound to marry with free-trade 
ideas concerning divorce; are not 
all unsatisfactory, heart - breaking 
daughters, sisters, wives, mothers ; 
are not all unreliable, treacherous 
friends ; are not all lacking in soft- 
ness and true womanly simplicity 
of heart and mind and character ; 
are not all deficient in the Christian 
virtues ; are not all machines to be 
cast aside when worn out. But 
that they are not so is no thanks to 
the political and social atmosphere 
amid which they have grown up, 
but rather that nature has benig- 
nantly made them proof against the 
contaminating influences by which 
they are surrounded. 

Life in the country and life in 
the city are different. There is 
and need be little actual want in 
the country among those who are 
hard-working, thrifty, and out of 
debt. There is a steady demand 
for a certain amount of labour all 
the year round, and for more or 
less extra labour in spring, summer, 
and autumn. The township, vil- 
lage, and county elections are im- 
portant to the community, and are 
all more or less partisan - political. 
The justices of the peace hold im- 
portant offices. They are often as 
good as could be got from among 
the inhabitants, but are, of course, 
not exempt from common weak- 
nesses.. To illustrate how the 
wheels within wheels are worked 
in townships and counties, take 
the case of Monmouth County in 
New Jersey, which is one of the 
richest farming counties in the 
state, and contains Long Branch 
and other celebrated seaside sum- 
mer resorts ; also Monmouth Park, 
a celebrated race-course started over 
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twenty years ago by Mr John Cham- 
berlain, a professional gambler, who 
had a luxurious gambling establish- 
ment at Long Branch during the 
summer season, and an all-the-year- 
round one in New York city. ElI- 
beron, where President Garfield 
died, was not then in existence, 
and few villas were built on the 
then unsoiled sandy dunes stretch- 
ing northward to Sandy Hook. Mr 
Chamberlain made money, spent 
freely, and became popular with 
the freeholders and others who 
made money at the race-course 
and at Long Branch, by selling 
farm and vegetable garden pro- 
ducts, &c. Care was taken that 
complimentary tickets for admis- 
sion to the grand stand should be 
sent to all the county notables, 
including judges, prominent free- 
holders, the sheriff, the prosecutor 
of the pleas, and others ; and these 
were warmly welcomed, invited to 
take drinks, and made much of. 
The result was that Mr Chamber- 
lain’s gambling establishment and 
Monmouth Park were not disturbed, 
although both were run in direct 
contravention of the criminal laws 
of the state. After a few years Mr 
Chamberlain, because of unfortunate 
investments, had to give up the 
race-course. It was bought by some 
wealthy New York gentlemen of 
the highest character and social 
position, who were interested in 
horse-racing as a sport. Because a 
New Jersey Company could not be 
legally organised for the purpose of 
horse-racing, a New York State 
Company was organised, and did 
business in New Jersey. Under 
the new management Monmouth 
Park acquired a great name for 
horse-racing, and everything was 
conducted upon the highest-toned 
sporting principles. But horse- 
racing courses do not pay expenses 
in the United States without the 
income derived from leasing the 
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privileges of selling pools, book- 
making, &c., on the course. A 
large majority of the citizens in the 
county were, notwithstanding the 
state laws, decidedly in favour of 
Monmouth Park, while only a few 
realised that there were great evils 
attending it. These few were, as 
is usual throughout the United 
States, averse to risk their popu- 
larity by taking open action to 
enforce the laws, and thus mitigate 
the evils referred to and felt by 
them. Under “An Act for the 
Punishment of Crimes,” in part 
“TII., Against public morals and 
the institution of marriage,” it was 
enacted that all racing by running, 
pacing, or trotting of horses for 
money or other valuable thing, or 
where twenty or more persons are 
assembled together, are offences 
against the state, and all persons 
concerned therein, either directly 
or indirectly, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour, punishable on 
conviction by fine not exceeding 
$100, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, or both—fair exhi- 
bitions of any agricultural or other 
incorporated society being excepted 
from the operation of this law. 
Persons betting or wagering on 
such racing, or concerned in mak- 
ing up any purse therefor, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 
similarly punishable on conviction. 
Stakeholders, and riders and drivers 
in any race, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour likewise punish- 
able on conviction. And if any 
person let or rent his land for the 
purpose of a race-course, or know- 
ingly suffered any such racing, 
pacing, or trotting upon lands be- 
longing to him or in his possession, 
he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour, punishable on con- 
viction by fine not exceeding 
$1000, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. Nine years 
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ago the first attack was made upon 
Monmouth Park, and every year 
afterwards the Law and Order So- 
ciety kept upthe warfare. The clergy 
were not at first acting in concert, 
and it took time to get them united 
in a common cause ; but once start- 
ed, the ball kept rolling and enlarg- 
ing. Mr Anthony Comstock, of the 
New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, became interested, and 
rendered valuable assistance. There 
were some notable points which 
illustrate the difficulties in the way 
of law-abiding citizens to enforce 
state laws in their own community. 
The first step was an application 
for an injunction to prevent racing 
at the Park, on the ground that 
the races wererun for money. Bet- 
ting, &c., took place on the Park ; 
liquors, &c., were sold there with- 
out a licence; and the place was 
a public nuisance. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor, in the absence of the Chan- 
cellor, authorised the use of the 


Attorney-General’s name, and grant- 
ed an order for the Park Associa- 
tion to show cause why the injunc- 
tion should not be granted. But 
the influence of the Park Associa- 


tion was too powerful. Both the 
Chancellor and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral were in the habit of spending 
the summer months at Long Branch, 
and, it was understood, patronised 
the races, and knew all about the 
several large and luxurious gamb- 
ling establishments at Long Branch. 
The Attorney-General objected to 
the use of his official name in such 
an application, and, appearing be- 
fore the Chancellor, the latter 
quashed the whole matter, stating 
that the Vice-Chancellor had “ in- 
continently ” issued the order. An 
application was made the following 
spring for ‘a licence in the name 
of the Association’s superintendent 
at the Park, and notwithstanding 
opposition, a hotel licence was 
granted to him by the judge of the 
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Supreme Court, and the two lay 
judges acting with him. The Su- 
preme Court judge hesitated, but 
entered no dissent on the records 
of court. The Law and Order So- 
ciety subpeenaed witnesses, and 
brought the matter before the grand 
jury of the county, but the grand 
jury would not indict. On one 
occasion, counsel for the Law and 
Order Society requested the said 
Supreme Court judge, in his in- 
structions to the grand jury, to 
direct their attention to the laws 
against betting on races, &c. ; but 
he did not do so. On another 
occasion a written petition was 
presented to the same judge respect- 
fully requesting him to specially 
instruct the grand jury upon their 
duty concerning the laws against 
betting on races, &c.; but he sent 
the grand jury to their deliberations 
without any instructions. The 
grand jury, of course, found no 
indictments when the matter was 
laid before them, notwithstanding 
the witnesses were present to prove 
the complaint. Meantime a fight 
against pool-sellers and bookmakers 
at race-courses was started in an- 
other county, and some of them 
were indicted, tried, convicted, 
fined. This was encouraging, be- 
cause it showed that all the judges 
were not alike. Then some book- 
makers were arrested at Monmouth 
Park, and had to find bail to ap- 
pear before the next grand jury. 
The time taken up in finding bail 
caused so much loss of time in their 
bookmaking business that the Park 
authorities made an arrangement 
with a local justice of the peace to 
be in attendance at the Park dur- 
ing the races, so that should any 
more arrests be made there should 
be no loss of time in getting the 
arrested liberated on bail, and free 
to at once resume business. The 
net had closed on the county grand 
jury, and they had to indict. The 
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bookmakers were tried, convicted, 
fined, and paid their fines into the 
county treasury. Last year a large 
number of bookmakers were ar- 
rested at the Park during the 
races, and some of the owners of 
the Park were arrested on a charge 
of permitting horse-racing on their 
ground, and a hotel licence having 
been granted to the Park, of keep- 
ing a disorderly house. The grand 
jury had to indict, and petit juries 
had to convict all of them. An 
appeal was taken to the Court of 
Appeals, and as no decision was 
rendered, and the high-toned gen- 
tleman could not stomach convic- 
tion for keeping a disorderly house, 
no races have been held at Mon- 
mouth Park this year ; but they were 
run instead at Morris Park and 
Jerome Park, in the State of New 
York. A similar war, carried on 
at other race-courses in New Jersey, 
has not been so successful, because 
bookmakers treat fines as merely 


a tax upon their business, and the 
owners of the race-courses did not 
care so much for their personal 


reputations. The majority of the 
people of the State of New Jersey 
are opposed, if not to horse-racing, 
at least to betting on horse-races, 
and so the friends of Monmouth 
Park and other race-courses have 
been unable to get the New Jersey 
Legislature to pass a law legalising 
betting, bookmaking, &c., on race- 
courses. A similar warfare was 
carried on in the State of New 
York ; but the influence of gentle- 
men interested in race-courses was 
so powerful that a compromise was 
arranged, and the legislature passed 
@ law authorising duly organised 
Jockey Clubs or Associations to 
hold race meetings on not more 
than thirty days in one year, legal- 
ising betting and bookmaking, &c., 
on the race-course, provided a cer- 
tain percentage of profits is paid 
into the state treasury, and making 
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bookmaking, dc., illegal at any 
other place. As was to be expected, 
the law does not hold water, and 
the bookmakers, &c., have learned 
how to evade it, and carry on busi- 
ness elsewhere than on race-courses, 
In other states war is being made 
on gamblers, pool-sellers, &c. 

Upon 26th January 1892, Man- 
ning M. Knapp, an upright justice 
of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, was stricken down by 
apoplexy while indignantly ar- 
raigning the grand jury of Hud- 
son County in the court-house in 
Jersey city, and died within a few 
minutes. Time and again the Law 
and Order League of Hudson County 
had got warrants and arrested one 
Siegfried Cronheim, described in 
the newspapers as “the dirty, 
drunken, disreputable, theatrical 
dive-keeper of Hoboken, . . . for 
giving lewd concerts on Sunday, 
and selling liquor on Sunday, and 
to minors,” who relied upon his 
political “pull,” gave bail each 
time of arrest, and continued busi- 
ness as before. A still more noto- 
rious defiance of the state laws 
was shown by the parties carry- 
ing on the Guttenburg Race-track 
within Hudson County. This as- 
sociation could not be incorporated 
under the laws of the state ; but by 
private agreement certain parties 
owned, controlled, and conducted 
the concern. During the winter 
months, “rain or shine,” horse- 
races are run daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. It is funny how the races 
are run to pay the management; 
but the best proof of the pudding 
is the eating, and the fact that 
Guttenburg Race-track pays is estab- 
lished by its continuing open. There 
may be honourable and pure men 
and women frequenters of the track ; 
but pretty much the same crowd is 
seen there day after day—a profes- 
sional race-track crowd of male and 
female sports. The Guttenburg 
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bosses, according to the news- 
papers, boast of controlling the 
county politics, the grand jury, the 
police, the justices of the peace— 
everybody, practically, with power 
to interfere with their game at the 
race-track, pecuniarily a bonanza of 
great magnitude, equal to a gamb- 
ling-hell where loaded dice are 
used. Any one who knows the 
intricacies of horse-racing and 
horse-ownership and betting laby- 
rinths, can understand how the 
public lose and the insiders can 
win, unless they find it judicious 
to lose. But this reflection is not 
intended for those high-toned gen- 
tlemen and honourable trainers and 
jockeys who do credit to the turf 
in the United States. The grand 


jury came before Judge Knapp to 
hand up presentments ; but these 
did not include any against Cron- 
heim or the Guttenburg Race-track 
offenders. In his displeasure Judge 
Knapp, among other severe things, 


said :-— 


“They say that here in this country 
a grand jury undertakes to discrimin- 
ate and undertakes to say that one 
class of offences against the law we 
will not punish, and another class of 
offences against the law we will 
punish. Where did you get the 
authority to say that? If this is a 
Government of law, if weare all alike 
bound to a common rule, who shall 
say that one class of men shall violate 
the law and not another class?.. . 
The system of the grand jury, like all 
other legal systems, is designed in the 
interest of the public to punish crime, 
and jurors cannot protect criminals. 
... It is openly charged that the 
courts are concerned. Imputation is 
also made that the courts are involved 
in this. Time after time the courts 
have spoken to the grand juries on 
this mattter,—and there was a time 
when the word of this court was 
heeded by the grand jury. The word 
of this court was respected, and when 
such matters were given charge to 
the grand jury, the instructions of the 
court were received with respect and 
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I hope, gentlemen, 
that that time has not You 
will find there the testimony taken 
before Judge Lippencott.” 


These were the last words he 
could utter. He sank back in his 
chair with a gasp. One of the 
grand jurors said, smilingly, to a 
companion, “The judge got too 
much excited ;” and the other an- 
swered, “ Yes, the judge lost his 
temper.” Grand jurors are a better 
class than petit jurors. Both classes 
of jurors must be citizens of the 
United States. The governor of 
the state could interfere, but he 
has declined to do so, upon the 
ground that it is a county matter— 
corroborating what the ‘ New York 
Herald’ of 15th January 1892 said, 
“ No one expects him to do so, be- 
cause of the enemies it would make 
for him.” 

In March of last year eleven 
Italians, prisoners in the parish 
prison at New Orleans, in the 
State of Louisiana, were ruthlessly 
lynched by citizens of the United 
States. Some of these Italians 
had been tried and acquitted by 
a jury—none but citizens can serve 
as jurors. The crimes charged 
against these eleven prisoners had 
not been proven against them by 
trial by jury. By the Constitution 
of the United States it is provided, 
article iii. section ii., ‘3. Trial by 
jury.—The trial of all crimes, ex- 
cept in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury;” and the state constitu- 
tion likewise secures to citizens aud 
others the inalienable right to trial 
by jury. The accusation that these 
Italians were murderers was not 
proven ; and until it was proven, 
they were each and all entitled to 
protection as any innocent person 
is. The citizens of New Orleans 
will realise in time the heinousness 
of that lynching. The subsequent 
presentment of the grand jury upon 
the matter of the lynching is a dis- 
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creditable document, and bears in- 
trinsic testimony to their unfitness 
to act as grand jurors, and of their 
betrayal of duty to uphold the 
inalienable rights of man secured 
by their state constitution as well 
as by the Federal Constitution. 
In that presentment they stated 
that— 


“The gathering on Saturday morn- 
ing, March 14, embraced several thou- 
sands of the first, best, and ever the 
most law-abiding of the citizens of 
this city, assembled, as is the right of 
American citizens, to discuss in public 
meeting questions of grave import. 
We find a general sentiment . . . that 
the verdict as rendered by the jury 
[which tried and acquitted some of 
the eleven] was contrary to the law 
and the evidence, and secured mainly 
through the designing and unscrupu- 
lous agents employed for the special 
purpose of defeating the ends of jus- 
tice. At that meeting the determina- 
tion was shown that the people would 
not submit to the surrender of their 
rights into the hands of midnight 
assassins and their powerful allies. . . . 
The condition of affairs in this com- 
munity as to a certain class of viola- 
tors of the law had reached such a 
state that the law itself was power- 
less to deal with them, so far-reaching 
was their power and influence in the 
trial of criminal cases. Good citizens 
were profoundly impressed by the re- 
peated and signal failure of justice. 
The acts of the perjurer and briber 
seemed to dominate in the courts, 
paralysing and rendering powerless 
the ends of justice. In the public 
meeting above referred to—general 
and spontaneous in character as truly 
indicating an uprising of the masses 
—we doubt if any power at the com- 
mand of the authorities would have 
been sufficient to overcome its inten- 
tions. . . . The magnitude of this 
affair makes it a difficult task to fix 
the guilt upon any number of the 
participants—in fact, the act seemed 
to involve the entire people of the 
parish and city of New Orleans, so 
profuse is their sympathy and extend- 
ed their connection with the affair.” 


The presentment stated that 
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judges estimated that from 6000 to 
8000 persons were engaged in the 
affair—the population of New Or- 
leans was upwards of 230,000. 
The perjurers and bribers are so 
numerous throughout the United 
States that one might suppose that 
the proper course would be for 
citizens to lynch, if they must lynch 
some one, those of their own num- 
ber, particularly jurors, who accept 
bribes or are deceived by perjurers, 
supposing any one can fail to do 
his duty as a citizen or as a juror, 
without being himself a perjurer. 
In the city of New York and in other 
cities in the United States, it is 
openly charged, and believed if it is 
not really so, that aldermen, mayors, 
boss politicians, and others get their 
henchmen, if they do not do it 
themselves, to control those against 
them by force, by bribery, by get- 
ting innocent persons convicted 
of misdemeanours or crimes, by 
assaults, possibly fatal, and if need 
be, by murders. Police justices 
may be their tools and protectors 
—all for money and politics. 

It is curious that this present- 
ment vingicates the right of an “ en- 
tire people of the parish and city” 
—a parish in Louisiana is equivalent 
to a county—to cast the laws of the 
state to the winds, and to do as 
they please. Since last March, in 
the State of Louisiana, or in an ad- 
joining state, a negro was roasted 
to death by lynchers, who might 
have held a cannibal feast on roast 
nigger, and not been indicted, or in 
any way molested, had they hap- 
pened to be able to manipulate the 
entire people of the “ parish.” The 
story of this lynching is instructive. 
The negro had been arrested for 
stealing a pig. He sent to a white 
man requesting him to lend him 
enough money to get him out of 
prison, promising to repay. The 
money was lent, but the negro 
would not repay the loan. The 
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White-caps paid him a visit at his 
cottage, when he suddenly opened 
his door, and without taking aim 
fired his gun into the midst of 
them, and, as it happened, killed 
the man who had lent him the 
money. He was arrested, but as 
no one dared to appear against him, 
he was taken from the officers by 
the lynchers and lynched. The 
White-caps could not appear as 
witnesses without disclosing their 
identity. 

Law and Order Societies are found 
almost everywhere necessary to take 
action against the majority in a 
community in order to enforce the 
laws, without incurring special per- 
sonal unpopularity, or laying one’s 
self open to a nocturnal visit from 
Regulators, White-caps, or the like. 
It makes little or no difference 
whether one is right or wrong, the 
crime is in daring to assert one’s 
inalienable rights without due re- 
spect shown to the opinion of— 
well, the Regulators or White-caps, 
whoever they be. These irrespon- 
sible, self-constituted, lawless, secret 
judges claim the right to discipline 
drunkards, unclean livers, bad hus- 
bands or wives, thieves, anybody 
and everybody they take a dislike 
to, or think ought to receive some 
discipline. There is a brutal ori- 
ginality in their punishment of vic- 
tims. They carry out their own sen- 
tences in their own way. They may 
whip, ride upon rail, tar and fea- 
ther, shoot in the legs, and inflict 
other punishments, or force him to 
move away at once or on short 
notice, but they stop short of kill- 
ing, unless by accident, or forced 
by circumstances to do so. In 
every state, perhaps every county, 
there is some such similar secret 
confederation. Recently White- 
caps tarred and feathered a citizen 
in Massachusetts. Some of them 
were identified and were indicted. 
The indignation of the people was 
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aroused, and the trial was in conse- 
quence held as privately as possible. 
During it a notice was found on the 
door of the“courthouse to this 
effect: ‘“ Notice to White-caps.— 
Another such case as that of Pratt 
will entail upon us the necessity of 
invoking the aid of Judge Lynch.” 
(Signed) “ Vicitantes.” Whether 
this notice had any real significance 
or not is a matter of conjecture. 
In Indiana White-caps disguised in 
women’s clothes took a man from 
bed one Sunday evening, beat him 
with hose stuffed with sawdust, 
and then threw him into the river. 
When he came out they threatened 
to punish him again if he did not 
stop drinking. Any number of 
examples of the lawless acts of 
White-caps and suchlike might be 
stated, but all would tend to show 
that it was high time for the citi- 
zens to turn over a new leaf in the 
manner which the reader’s own 
ideas of proper civilisation point 
out. The whole population is 
honeycombed with secret societies 
and organisations to such an extent, 
that recently the Presbyterian 
Church in a certain district openly 
denounced secret societies. The 
Roman Catholic Church has always 
set its face against secret societies. 
There are social, political, benevo- 
lent, and other kinds of secret 
societies. There used to be the 
Ku-klux, Molly M‘Guires, and other 
suchlike societies. There are the 
Clan-na-Gael, the Vigilantes, Regu- 
lators, White-caps, and other law- 
less and murder-dealing secret socie- 
ties. The Italian Mafia is no worse 
than some of them. 

But it is an Augean stable full 
of political, social, moral, business, 
legal and all other kinds of obli- 
quity, this magnificent country of 
the United States of America; and 
it will continue to be so certainly 
until the citizens insist that the 
laws shall be enforced impartially 
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and fearlessly, and that politics 
must be subordinated to the state 
and federal laws. At present credi- 
tors are very greatly at the mercy 
of their debtors. Judgment may 
be obtained, but cannot be collect- 
ed, because the debtor has so ar- 
ranged his affairs that nothing of 
his can be got at. The creditor 
may die of starvation, while the 
judgment debtor lives in comfort 
or perhaps elegant luxuriousness. 
A judgment debtor, a lawyer re- 
cently appointed to the bench, 
laughs at the judgment creditor, 
and arranges that his ample salary 
shall be so paid that his creditor 
cannot attach any of it. His col- 
leagues on the bench decided that 
he must support his dignity, or the 
dignity of the bench. A plaintiff 
brings suit, and can recover only 
certain taxable costs from the de- 
fendant. These do not include 
counsel’s fees, so that the plaintiff 
has to pay these sometimes enor- 
mous counsel fees out of his own 
pocket ; besides, there may be in 
addition a commission charged for 
collections, so reducing the amount 
recovered. Creditors cannot re- 
cover commissions for collection. 
Very often judges are susceptible 
of outside influences indirectly, if 
not directly, brought to bear upon 
them. There is much fine work 
done in this direction, and a weak 
spot in the judge’s previous career 
may be used to advantage. Refer- 
ees are likewise often susceptible. 
Who is not approachable in the 
United States is always a question 
for consideration. Laws are drawn 
so loosely that coaches-and-fours can 
always be driventhrough them. Un- 
scrupulous able lawyers can always 
be found to advise clients in carry- 
ing out rascally transactions, and 
sometimes even themselves to plan 
and engineer them. A prominent 
politician and a judge conspired 
with two others as principals and 
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three others as tools, to organise, 
under the laws of another state, a 
company with a capital of 500 
shares of $10 each, with power to 
increase to $850,000, represented 
by 85,000 shares. Five of the 
conspirators subscribed for 100 
shares each, but did not pay one 
cent thereon, although the laws of 
the state required that 10 per cent 
at least should be paid. Affidavit 
was made that 10 per cent had 
been paid, and the certificate of 
incorporation was granted by the 
Secretary of State. This certifi- 
cate legally prevented investigation 
of what preceded it. At once the 
conspirators met and organised. 
The judge became president, and 
the offices of vice-president, general 
manager, secretary, and treasurer 
were allotted to other four. The 
sixth then made a written offer to 
sell a lot of practically worthless 
patents in consideration of $845,000 
in fully paid-up stock of the com- 
pany. The offer was at once ac- 
cepted, a general assignment exe- 
cuted, and the stock transferred. 
The offerer was then elected a 
director. The company never 
afterwards properly completed its 
title to the several patents. The 
secretary and treasurer were each 
credited with $1000 on account of 
salary, and thus their indebtedness 
for their 100 shares was at once 
squared. The $1000 indebtedness 
of the third minor conspirator was 
also provided for. The 85,000 
shares were divided up into lots 
among the three principal conspira- 
tors and some friends. Then meet- 
ings of stockholders and directors 
were held, and salaries of $12,000 
per annum, payable monthly in 
advance and beginning within a 
few days of the company’s organi- 
sation, were voted to each of the 
president, vice-president, and gen- 
eral manager. At this time the 
company had done no_ business, 
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and in fact all the business it ever 
did was not enough to pay its rent 
in cash. It professed to sell state 
rights, but that did not work. The 
books were, to say the least, sus- 
piciously defective ; and the tran- 
sactions, if any, could not be ascer- 
tained. There was no copy letter- 
book ; and after the salaries were 
voted, the minute or record book 
contained nothing almost but notes 
of changes on the board. There 
was no record of sales of state 
rights, although contracts were 
made, which, however, were not 
acted upon, except in one case, 
when a company was started, but 
soon failed. In some cases, cer- 
tainly, at least half of the cash 
price was returned by way of com- 
mission for getting up the company, 
and little, if anything, was actually 
received. Of course the percentage 
of stock of the company given as 
part of the price was absolutely 
worthless. Practically there was 


merely an exchange of receipts, 
and the company could say the 
rights had been sold at a big 


price. In one case the rights for 
a state were stated in writing to 
have been sold for $40,000, but 
within a few days the alleged pur- 
chaser offered them for $3500. 
This is a sample of an immense 
number of swindling private cor- 
porations, got up merely to sell 
worthless stock to the public. 
Recently the treasurer of the 
city and county of Philadelphia 
was sentenced to twelve years and 
six months’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. It was his duty to 
collect the money due to the state 
from taxation levied in his com- 
munity, and transfer it to the 
state treasury. The state auditor- 
general keeps the accounts and 
receives the moneys. The law 
provides that should the whole 
amount due from a city or county, 
or any part of it, not be paid by 
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the second Monday of November, 
the auditor-general shall “settle an 
account” against the delinquent, 
which means*that he shall make a 
formal presentation and showing 
of the amount due to the state, 
and why and how it is due. An 
appeal against this showing can 
be made within sixty days, and if 
no appeal is taken within ten days 
after the lapse of the sixty days, 
the auditor-general is enjoined to 
turn the account over to the at- 
torney-general, who must thereupon 
begin suit against the delinquent 
to collect the accounts. No dis- 
cretion is given to the auditor- 
general how to act. In this case 
the amount of property tax, as 
fixed by the state Revenue Board, 
payable by Philadelphia in 1889, 
was about $750,000. This sum 
was duly collected and paid into 
the hands of the city treasurer, but 
$170,895.48 of it was not remitted 
to the state auditor- general, who 
neither settled an account against 
the city nor communicated with 
the attorney-general. Meantime 
the 1890 tax had been levied, the 
amount apportioned for Phila- 
delphia being $779,811.20. <A 
good part of this 1890 tax had 
come in by March 7, 1890, at 
which date an account had been 
made by the auditor-general, and 
sent to the city treasurer, who 
at once took enough of the new 
collections to settle up the old 
By August Ist almost 
all the 1890 tax must have been in 
the city treasurer's hands, but he 
remitted no part of it until 30th 
December, when he sent $150,000 
to the state auditor-general, who 
had not “settled an account” in 
terms of the law, or made a move. 
By the 16th section of the law 
relating to personal property taxes, 
one-third of the net amount of the 
tax collected and paid into the 
state treasury shall be returned by 
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the state treasurer in payment of 
the expenses incurred in the assess- 
ment and collection of the tax. 
Although only $150,000 of the 
$779,811.20 had been paid over 
as stated, the state auditor at 
once returned the whole $150,000 
as a payment on account of said 
third part of the whole sum to be 
collected and paid over. Early in 
January 1891 the state auditor- 
general made an account against 
Philadelphia, whereupon the city 
treasurer responded with $150,000. 
Thereafter the attorney - general’s 
services were called upon, and 
resulted in the city treasurer con- 
fessing, and being sentenced as 
stated. But the Keystone National 
Bank meantime failed, and a very 
complicated state of affairs de- 
veloped, involving the president 
of the bank, who absconded, the 
city treasurer, a first-class boss 
politician, United States Cabinet 
Minister, and others. This com- 
plication has not yet been solved, 
but it would appear that the city 
treasurer did not personally appro- 
priate much if any of the moneys 
he failed to pay over to the state 
auditor-general, and there is a 
belief that it is an outgrowth of 
politics. This case illustrates how 
the highest municipal state and fed- 
eral officers may neglect their duty 
and abuse their position, all on 
account of politics it may be. 
There have been great frauds in 
the Federal Pension Bureau, in the 
Federal Land Office, and, it may be 
said, in every federal, state, muni- 
cipal, county, village, and township 
department. 

Not in the Keystone, but in 
another National Bank case, the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cided that a director of a National 
Bank is not bound to perform any 
duties, and cannot be made person- 
ally responsible; also that the presi- 
dent can by himself alone legally 
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run the bank, and if he wrecks it 
or plunders it, the passive directors 
are not legally responsible for his 
blunders or criminality. But four 
of the justices dissented, and stated 
that “upon this theory of duty 
the only need for directors of a 
National Bank is to meet, take the 
required oath to administer its 
business diligently and honestly, 
turn over all its affairs to the con- 
trol of some one or more of its 
officers, and never go near the bank 
again unless they are notified to 
come there, or until they are in- 
formed that there is something 
wrong. . . . Such a system cannot 
be characterised otherwise than as 
a farce. It cannot be tolerated 
without peril to the business in- 
terests of the country.” But other 
directors besides National Bank 
directors perform or neglect their 
duties in the same way. And very 
often directors manage so that they 
can fleece the shareholders, whom 
they look upon as their legitimate 
prey. National Bank directors must 
all be citizens. 

Criminals are too often made 
heroes, and are often not only treat- 
ed with too great consideration, but 
made the heroes whose doings, and 
everything concerning them, are 
daily recorded in the newspapers. 
The American newspapers having 
no royal family doings to record, 
record the doings of the people’s 
pets, the criminals in and out of 
prison. The devil’s subjects are 
magnetic, and there is a fellow- 
feeling towards them which finds 
expression in every possible way, 
until the envy, hatred, and malice 
of the lynchers are excited. The 
State and Federal constitutions pro- 
vide that “the privilege of the writ 
of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
pended unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require its suspen- 
sion.” <A few years ago the New 
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York legislature passed a law that 
capital punishment should be in- 
flicted, not by hanging as here- 
tofore, but by means of electricity. 
The different electric companies did 
not like such advertising of electri- 
city, and, as believed, they assisted 
convicted murderers to make appeal 
after appeal to get the convictions 
set aside, or delay indefinitely their 
execution. By the trick of getting 
an indefinite number of stays of 
execution on an indefinite number 
of Habeas Corpus appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court, the 
capital punishment laws of any 
state can be made a dead letter. 
This trick was a Texan discovery. 
It rests upon the right of the citizen 
to demand a writ of Habeas Corpus 
in a United States court on some 
alleged constitutional ground, and 
on his right to carry an appeal, 
upon a negative ruling in a court 
below, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Recently the New 


York Court of Appeals stated in a 
decision as follows :— 


“In December 1889 the defendant 
was convicted of murder in the first 
degree. He appealed to this Court, 
and the case was argued in June 1890, 
a few days before the summer recess. 
The judgment was here affirmed. The 
subsequent proceedings in the case on 
behalf of the defendant have been 
discreditable to the administration of 
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justice. The case has been twice to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and is here now for the third 
time, and the, Court have been need- 
lessly vexed for no possible purpose 
except delay. . . . It ought to be a 
subject of inquiry, therefore, whether 
they [the attorneys and counsellors 
admitted to practice} can thus be- 
come the allies of the criminal classes, 
and the foes of organised society, 
without exposing themselves to the 
disciplinary powers of the Supreme 
Court.” 


The remarks of the New York 
Court of Appeals did good. 

We are thus forced to the con- 
clusion that a just and impartial 
administration of the laws—always 
the true note of a truly free state 
—cannot be credited to American 
republicanism as one of its essential 
characteristics. Nor is the eleva- 
tion of humanity in the moral scale 
a distinguishing mark of its legisla- 
tion, as may be inferred from what 
we have already instanced. We in 
England are too apt to think of the 
Americans of the present day as the 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
of the high-minded and patriotic 
companions of Washington; but 
the partisans and wire-pullers of 
the Byzantine decadence called 
themselves Romans as well as the 
companions and colleagues of Lucius 
Junius Brutus. 
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Nearty in the centre of the 
Borderland of Scotland,—through 
the heart of the mountainous dis- 
trict known of old as the Middle 
March and “The Forest,” — there 
flows, from the south-west to the 
north-east, a stream much spoken of 
for the last ninety years, and famous 
in story, song, and romantic ballad. 
This is “the Yarrow,” — liter- 
ally, perhaps, ‘‘the rough stream.” 
It is a broken water certainly, but a 
rough stream it is not in any proper 
sense of the word. From the point 
where it leaps from the Loch of 
St Mary, full-born, to where it is 
fused with its brother water, the 
Ettrick, not far below the battle- 
field of Philiphaugh and the grey 
ruins of Newark, it is usually bright 
and sparkling, passing from rapid 
stream to calm reflective “pool, but 
for the most part rippling, restless, 
—rushing down amid the smooth 
rounded stones of its softly musical 
strand. To the ear which listens 
and broods over its flow, there 
seems to be a suggestion of that 
cadence of the ballad measure, which 
is so appropriate to the pathos of 
its story. The valley of the Yar- 
row—which may be taken as be- 
ginning above the Loch of the 
Lowes, and running north-eastward 
for some twenty-five miles—has hills 
on either side of the rounded massive 
kind, that flow down to the stream 
in a consenting parallelism and har- 
mony. Those in the upper reaches 
of the valley, especially if we take 
in the tributary Meggat Water, have 
a marked impressiveness and gran- 
deur, rising with massive fronts to 
more than 2600 feet, their sides cut 
and cloven into deep grey heughs 
and scaurs, where of old the red- 
deer herded ; but from the outflow 
of the Yarrow from the Loch they are 


gently sloping heights of some 1500 
to 1800 feet, green and wavy in 
outline. The valley has thus no 
Highland cliffs to show, no great 
height of mountain, no striking 
grandeur of peak or summit ; it has 
nothing by which it can appeal with 
sudden and intense impression to 
the eye or the sensuous imagina- 
tion. Yetit has a charm, has hada 
charm through many ages. People, 
even at first sight, look and wonder, 
are stirred and brood over the 
scene,—over the lonely river, as it 
passes on amid those green, soft- 
sloping, wavy hills; the placid 
monotone of its bare treeless 
scenery ; the deep pastoral still- 
ness of its braes and _ hillsides, 
broken only it may be by a fitful 
sway and sough of the water, or the 
bleating of the sheep that, white and 
motionless, dot the knowes. And 
if you stay there for some days, in 
summer or autumn, you will find 
that the stream and valley know 
well the mists and the sunshine, 
the rapid change of grey darkening 
cloud and bright gleaming sun- 
glimpses through the mottled 
heavens, that touch the heart to 
pathos and then to joy: it has, ina 
word, its “dowie dens” and its 
“bonnie houms,” reflected it would 
seem in its sad and joyous song. 
Around this stream,—this valley 
with its hills, its ruined towers, its 
storied names,—there has grown, 
through the last three centuries at 
least, a fulness of stirring associa- 
tions and of imaginative feeling, 
a wealth of romantic ballad and 
pathetic song, such as is not paral- 
leled in Scotland ; such as is only 
matched in some respects by the 
lyrics that rose in the time of 
Burns to life and beauty on the 
banks of the Lugar and the Doon. 
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The Yarrow we see is thus not the 
Yarrow we feel. The bare stream 
has been uplifted to the heaven of 
imagination; to the dreamland of 
poetry and pathos. That quiet 
Border stream has flowed for many 
ages through the heart of the land 
of Old Romance; and it will flow 
in the time to come with a quicken- 
ing power and thrill for all souls 
capable of being touched by the 
simplicity, the strength, the tra- 
gedy of our old-world life, and of 
love faithful to death. It belongs 
now to the realm of the ideal, and 
this encircles us as the heavens, and 
changes not, ‘ whate’er betide.” 
But its ancient story and ballad 
I cannot here touch in detail. I 
wish now only to look for a short 
time at a certain modern outcome 
of the older minstrels’ lays, and try 
to realise that mysterious charm 
which the Vale of Yarrow has 
exercised over the spirits of two 
men of varied genius,—men who 
were able to express in the melody 
of accomplished song what many 
have been able only to feel,—I 
mean William Wordsworth and 
Walter Scott. 

It is now eighty-nine years since 
Wordsworth passed down the vale 
of the Tweed, and first linked 
his name to the long iine of the 
minstrels whose hearts the Yarrow 
has stirred to song. This visit to 
Tweedside and the Borderland re- 
calls strange and thrilling memories 
of atime long gone. It takes us 
back to the rich and glorious dawn 
of our modern poetry and romance ; 
and we seem to see moving in it 
the young and eager faces of some 
of the men who were destined to 
fill all Britain, even all Europe, 
with the thrill of their rhythm 
and the power of their song. 
These men have done their work ; 
they have now passed away ; and 
we have but their writings and 
their graves. Walter Scott, then 
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but thirty-two, was haunting 
Tweedside and the glens of the 
Borders in search of old legend 
and romamee, and the Ettrick 
Shepherd was herding on the hills 
of Leithen Water. As yet neither 
had made his mark in literature, 
but Hogg was seeing ecstatic visions 
on the hillside, and Scott was going 
about restlessly crooning to himself 
the stanzas of the as yet unpub- 
lished ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ ; 
and the young century had the 
promise of one of the richest sum- 
mers of literature the world has 
known. When Wordsworth and 
Scott met for the first time at 
Lasswade, and afterwards conferred 
together on Tweedside, at Melrose 
and Jedburgh, who, looking to 
that day and comparing it with 
the present, will venture to give 
us words adequate to estimate the 
wealth of ideas, of purifying en- 
nobling emotion, of ideals that lift 
us above self and pelf and the 
down - dragging world, which has 
been added by these two men alone 
to the treasury, the spiritual treas- 
ury of mankind ? 

Wordsworth, looking from any 
one of the mountains of Cumber- 
land, which he was accustomed to 
climb, might have seen in a clear 
day the shadowy forms of the 
Cheviots and other Border hills; 
but if he had been in Scotland 
before, it was only to cross the 
Border. In August 1803, he, his 
sister Dorothy, one of the noblest, 
most richly endowed, and most 
self-sacrificing of women, and Cole- 
ridge, their friend, left Keswick for 
a tour in Scotland. The travelling 
equipage was an Irish car and one 
horse—a slow-going mode of loco- 
motion truly ; but we may be thank- 
ful it was so, and the tour so 
leisurely done. There was much 
keen observation and rich medita- 
tion,—much fine emotion by the 
Way, many stirrings of heart and 
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fancy, which are now immortal. 
Compare this way of travelling and 
its results with the boasted modern 
method of being shot through the 
air like live luggage, at the rate of 
fifty or sixty miles an hour, and 
think of the fine poetic fancies 
which usually are inspired in the 
railway carriage! Ours is the 
day of the maximum of locomo- 
tion; is it not also the day of 
the minimum of reflection? After 
journeying through the High- 
lands, Wordsworth and his sister 
on their return home visited Scott 
and his wife at Lasswade on the 
17th September 1803—the memor- 
able day on which the two greatest 
men of the time first clasped each 
other’s hand. Wordsworth and his 
sister parted with Scott at Lass- 
wade, under an engagement to meet 
again in two days at Melrose. The 
two travellers made their way to 
Peebles and the Tweed. Just be- 
fore this time the fine old wood at 
Neidpath had been cut down by 
its owner—the Duke of Queens- 
bersy—to spite his heir of entail. 
It was on a Sunday that Words- 
worth visited Neidpath Castle, and 
on his return from it he was ac- 
costed and taken aside in Peebles 
by some one in authority, and re- 
quired to give an account of him- 
self—the poet being probably, and 
not unnaturally, by the municipal 
mind considered a sort of vagrant 
or tramp! He seems to have 
escaped with an admonition: they 
did not put him in jail. The 
result of that day’s visit to Neid- 
path was the famous sonnet on the 
destruction of the wood there. He 
commemorates the outrage, but 
has an eye for Nature’s remedy 
of its own wrongs,—man’s outrage, 
Nature’s healing :— 

** Many hearts deplored 
The fate of those old trees; and oft 

with pain 
The traveller at this day will stop and 
gaze 
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On wrongs, which Nature scarcely 
seems to heed : 

For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, 
and bays, 

And the pure mountains, and the 
gentle Tweed, 

And the green silent pastures, yet 
remain.” 

Leaving Peebles, Wordsworth 
and his sister went down the valley 
of the Tweed. Innerleithen, Tra- 
quair, Elibank, Ashiestiel, each had 
its share of notice. At length they 
reached Clovenford. The question 
now was, Shall we turn aside to 
Yarrow—that is, down by Yair 
away to the junction of the Ettrick 
with the Tweed, and so up the 
Vale of Yarrow? There was some- 
thing of a debate between the poet 
and his sister on this point. The 
sister was obviously eager to go and 
see the stream that flowed through 
the heart of old romance. The 
poet himself seems to have been in 
a curious and for him unwonted 
mood. For some reason, conveni- 
ence or other, he was not disposed 
to go. They did not at least visit 
Yarrow on this occasion, and we 
have the colloquy between brother 
and sister in ‘‘ Yarrow Unvisited.” 
The poet at first says almost 
lightly :-— 

‘* «There’s Gala Water, Leader Haughs, 

Both lying right before us ; 

And Dryborough, where with chiming 
Tweed 

The lintwhites sing in chorus ; 
There’s pleasant Teviotdale, a land 

Made blithe with plough and har- 

Tow ; 
Why throw away a needful day 

To go in search of Yarrow? 


‘* * What's Yarrow but a river bare 
That glides the dark hills under ? 
There are a thousand such elsewhere, 
As worthy of your wonder.’ 
Strange words they seemed of slight 
and scorn ; 
My true-love sighed for sorrow ; 
And looked me in the face, to think 
I thus could speak of Yarrow !” 


4 
2 


Sometimes an accident of ar- 
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rangement stays us from doing 
what we most desire. Perhaps 
there was something of that sort 
here. But later stanzas reveal a 
deeper feeling in the heart of the 
poet. It was not that he slighted 
the stream that he would appar- 
ently pass it by. Rather, it was 
almost too sacred for him to see, 
to look at, at least, in a hurried 
way. It was to him already an 
ideal of beauty, grace, romance. 
He “had a vision—a Yarrow—of 
his own.” And this ideal vision 
of the Yarrow must have been 
founded mainly on the ballads and 
songs referring to it, which had 
been given in the ‘ Minstrelsy of 
the Border,’ in 1802 and 1803. 
Hamilton of Bangour’s “ Braes of 
Yarrow” was clearly also familiar 
to him. ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ’—the first of Scott’s great 
creations—though written, was not 
published until 1805. But ob- 
viously Wordsworth had already 
eagerly assimilated, and made part 
of himself the Yarrow of the ‘ Min- 
strelsy.’ Here he found the Yar- 
row, no doubt, of the faded forest, 
of the Dowie Dens, of the Black- 
house tragedy, of the wan maiden 
awaking to life in St Mary’s Kirk 
at the touch of her lover’s hand, of 
the sweet flower of Dryhope wed- 
ded to the rough reiver, of the 
youth dead in his prime of love 
and promise in the cleaving of the 
crag. And the poet feared to 
undo the image, to confront his 
ideal with the real. Here is the 
= reason of “Yarrow Unvisit- 
ed” :— 


‘Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 
It must, or we shall rue it: 
We have a vision of our own ; 
Ah! why should we undo it? 
The treasured dreams of times long 
past, 
We'll keep them, winsome marrow ! 
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For — we're there, although ’tis 

"Twill be another Yarrow !” 

Scott was afterwards to work on 
the old life, story, and legend in 
his own manner of re-creation, 
idealising, and picturing for the 
senses,—the harshness, even the 
coarseness, softened in the mellow 
light of memory,—so that we not 
only feel this curiously mixed 
past to be real, but even rejoice 
in its strength and _ tenderness. 
Wordsworth, as his ballads on Yar- 
row show, was to take up the same 
material, deal with it in his own 
fashion—that is, pass it through 
the flow of his meditative fancy— 
and link it to emotions, which, 
while peculiarly and intensely the 
property of the poet himself,—the 
seer,—are so real, deep, and fitting 
that every true man afterwards feels 
them, and is enriched by the clear 
consciousness of the spiritual pos- 
session. 

Eleven years pass away, and 
Wordsworth is once more in Scot- 
land, and in the Borderland 
(1814). He lodged, he tells us, 
the night at Traquair, where 
Hogg joined him, coming across 
from Eltrive, and also Dr An- 
derson, the editor of the ‘ British 
Poets,’ who was on a visit at the 
manse. It is probable, I think, 
from Wordsworth’s own state- 
ment,! that he slept at some small 
hostelry, or public-house, in the 
village of Traquair, not at the 
manse, where I wish he had lodged. 
At this time the minister was the 
Rev. James Nicol, one of Scot- 
land’s true singers, though he has 
not left us very much of song. 
One of his best lyrics is ‘‘ Where 
Quair rins sweet amang the flowers.” 
Mr Nicol, however, was from home 
Mrs Nicol seems to have enter- 
tained the stranger in the evening, 





1 Works, vi. 41 (Knight’s edition). 
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sending for William Laidlaw,— 
Scott’s friend, and the author after- 
wards of “ Lucy’s Flittin’,’—who 
was living not far off, then tenant 
in Traquair Knowe, to meet him. 
Next morning the party, including, 
I think, Hogg, William Laidlaw, Dr 
Anderson, and Wordsworth, walked 
up by Newhall on to Glenlude 
and the watershed there, through 
one of the greenest, purest, most 
pathetic glens in the Borderland: 
the glen where the fringe of the 
birks, fragment of the old forest, 
first greets you in the early spring, 
and in autumn warns you by its 
wan tint of the fading life of 
the hillside,—a meet and sacred 
vestibule to Yarrow. It was from 
the ridge of the watershed of this 
valley, and the descent on the 
other side, that Wordsworth first 
saw the Yarrow. The ridge and 
descent give the best first view of 
the stream. The soft green wavy 
line of hills to the south, on the 
opposite side of the valley, arrest 
the eye ; the stream is below, seen 
glancing and winding to the east ; 
the hills on each side conceal the 
river to the west, but hint its course. 
Eltrive Lake, Hogg’s first assured 
and real home, whither he brought 
his bride, and where he lodged his 
old father in his declining years, is 
seen on the opposite side of the 
valley, where Eldin Hope opens 
and carries the eye up to the 
heights of Thirlestane overlooking 
the Ettrick. Dark broad-browed 
mountains, often misty - topped, 
bound the view to the west, 
where we know lie concealed St 
Mary’s Loch, Loch of the Lowes, 
and high and dark Loch Skene. 
But immediately before us all is 
gently green, soft-flowing, sacred,— 


‘* More pensive in sunshine, 
Than others in moonshine,”— 


bare, treeless, with but occasional 
purpling interspaces of heather ; 
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and though man has here and 
there set down a homestead, with 
some little planting round it, this 
does not break the simplicity and 
unity of the scene: Nature keeps 
hill and haugh still her own, and 
works on them through the vary- 
ing year her own sweet wild will. 
Wordsworth was now in presence 
of the reality of his cherished 
ideal. And what were his emo- 
tions ? What did he say or sing, 
in “ Yarrow Visited” ? 


“And is this—Yarrow?—-This the 
stream 

Of which my fancy cherished, 

So faithfully, a waking dream, 
An image that hath perished ! 

O that some minstrel’s harp were near 
To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air 
That fills my heart with sadness ! 


Yet why? A silvery current flows 
With uncontrolled meanderings ; 
Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed in all my wanderings. 
And, through her depths, Saint Mary’s 
Lake 
Is visibly delighted ; 
For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted. 


A blue sky bends o’er Yarrow Vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender, hazy brightness. 


Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers: 
And Pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, by strength of Sorrow, 
The unconquerable strength of Love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 


But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond Imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy; 

The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy.” 


“You look on Yarrow,” says Prin- 
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cipal Shairp, ‘“‘you repeat those 
four lines over to yourself, and you 
feel that the finer, more subtle 
essence of nature has never been 
more perfectly uttered in human 
words,” } 

Clearly Wordsworth saw the 
Yarrow on a bright day, yet he 
felt a certain solitude of silence, 
and “pastoral melancholy.” Still 
there are times when the phrase 
“the dowie dens” is not quite 
appropriate. There is also the 
feeling of “the bonnie houms” of 
Yarrow, which is equally real and 
true. The Yarrow, indeed, has a 
peculiar aptitude for suiting itself 
to, in fact drawing out, varying 
moods of mind. There are few 
valleys, as I have already hinted, 
whose scenery is capable of greater 
contrasts at different times, and 
under different atmospheric con- 
ditions. It can smile and cheer 


in sunshine; it can softly soothe 
in its green pastoral calm ; or when 


the stream steals through the misty 
haughs, it can sadden, even depress, 
by suggestions of awe, gloom, and 
indefiniteness. On the same day 
even, the stream is in the sunny 
noon clear and sparkling; in the 
gloaming, it wears a wan pathetic 
look. A sudden mountain shower 
will shroud it in gloom; to be 
followed by a sudden outburst of 
sunshine, which renders its green 
sloping braes at once golden and 
glad. It thus suits equally the 
emotion of finding the youth dead 
in “the cleavin’ o’ the crag,” and 
the joy which thrills the lover over 
his successful suit. 

Seventeen years have passed, and 
Wordsworth is now sixty-one, hav- 
ing conquered his position in the 
realm of English poetry,—a crowned 
monarch of song. Scott is sixty, 
and he too is an acknowledged lord, 
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—the lord of romance. But, alas! 
the darkening margin of the eclipse 
is now stealing over the noble brow, 
and he is onthe eve of leaving 
Scotland for Italy, if haply he may 
be restored to himself and the 
world. Wordsworth and his 
daughter Dora came to see him at 
Abbotsford, on a Monday evening 
late in September. On the Tues- 
day, he, Scott, Dora Wordsworth, 
and some of Scott's family drove to 
Newark on the Yarrow. It was 
only the lower reach of the well- 
loved stream which that day they 
touched— 


‘* Where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower.” 


Scott was seriously ill: it was the 
last day he was destined to look on 
Yarrow, the stream of his heart, but 
the end was not yet so ominously 
certain. There was still a hope for 
him in the approaching journey 
to Italy. We can thus understand 
the feelings with which his friend, 
Wordsworth, accompanied him to 
Newark. We have the memory of 
the visit for ever preserved to us 
and the world by Wordsworth, 
in “ Yarrow Revisited,” over which 
the shadow of Scott’s illness, “the 
sore pressure of fact,” as his friend 
tells us, lies very heavily. Ah! 
that pressure of fact, how it re- 
strains the poet’s flight, yet deepens 
the outcome of the poet’s heart ! 


‘‘Once more, by Newark’s castle-gate 
Long left without a warder, — 

I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border ! 


Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet 
day, 
Their dignity installing 
In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough, or falling ; 





1 From ‘‘ The Three Yarrows,” in ‘ Aspects of Poetry ; being Lectures delivered 
at Oxford, 1881’—a book full of true insight and fine suggestion. 
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But breezes played, and sunshine 
gleamed 
The forest to embolden ; 
Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 


For busy thoughts the stream flowed on 
In foamy agitation ; 

And slept in many a crystal pool 
For quiet contemplation : 


Past, present, future, all appeared 
In harmony united, 

Like guests that meet, and some from far 
By cordial love invited. 


And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging 

Did meet us with unaltered face, 
Though we were changed and chang- 

ing; 

If, then, some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect over, 

The soul's deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 


For thee, O Scott ! compelled to change 


Green Eildon Hill and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio’s vine-clad slopes, 
And leave thy Tweed and Teviot 


For mild Sorrento’s breezy waves ; 
May classic Fancy, linking 

With native Fancy her fresh aid, 
Preserve thy heart from sinking ! ” 


“Yarrow Unvisited” has been 
represented as indicating reserve 
of force—the writing of one not 
caring to expend the imaginative 
power on an actual scene; hold- 
ing back in a sort of prodigality of 
youthful power and exuberance. 
I confess I see little of this in the 
first poem, just as I do not see in 
the last—“ Yarrow Revisited” —any 
traces of halting or vacillation or 
imperfect reflection. In “ Yarrow 
Unvisited ” there is simply a half- 
playful, half-regretful apology for 
absorption in other work or scenes, 
almost certainly a wish not to dis- 
turb, by a hurried visit, a long- 
cherished ideal. In “ Yarrow 
Visited” there is an abundant 
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realisation, though in an unex. 
pected way, of the imaginative 
vision. And in “Yarrow Re- 
visited” there is the force of “the 
sore pressure of fact,” the sense of 
the writer’s own years gone, and 
of his friend’s too obviously im. 
pending fate,—this and the sugges- 
tions of the autumnal day, finely, 
tenderly, pathetically intermingled. 
The three Yarrows have been taken 
as typical of what are regarded 
as “the styles” or forms of Words- 
worth’s poetry. In the first, there 
is a literalness and directness of 
reference to what might be supposed 
to be the mere outward features, 
In the second, there is the distinct 
growth of reflection, fused with 
the carefulness of outlook, and the 
interpretation of scenery through 
subtle spiritual symbolism. In 
the third, the characteristics are 
emotion and reflection, and sadden- 
ing thoughts — seeking relief, but 
in no way hopefully. In all of 
them there are some stanzas of as 
high an order of poetry as Words- 
worth himself has reached, or as 
any other of Yarrow’s singers has 
given us through the ages, and that 
is saying much. 

Wordsworth and his daughter 
Dora left Abbotsford on the Thurs- 
day. Scott, with difficulty, wrote 
some lines in Dora’s album, at her 
request. They contain a touching 
reminiscence, and an ominous fore- 
boding. At Jedburgh, twenty- 
eight years before, Scott had re- 
cited to Wordsworth cantos of the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ ere it 
was published. Wordsworth had 
liked it, and approved, and Scott, 
the young poet, was encouraged. 
Now Scott sat down in his feeble- 
ness and wrote these lines :— 


** And meet it is that he, who saw 
The first faint rays of genius burn, 
Should mark their latest light with awe, 
Low glimmering from their funeral 

urn,” 
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Bishop Wordsworth of St An- 
drews, in ‘Annals of my Early 
Life,’ recently published, gives the 
lines as follows :— 


‘« "Tis well the gifted eye, which saw 
The first light sparks of fancy burn, 
Should mark its latest flash with awe, 
Low glimmering from its funeral 
urn.” 


The journey to Italy was of no 
avail. No human love, no human 
emotion, could stay the march of 
the all-crushing power. Passing 
through the ford of the Tweed that 
evening, on their return to Abbots- 
ford, Wordsworth turned round 
and caught a sight of the Eildons. 
The light shed on the triple 
heights gleamed weirdly, and it 
touched him; and afterwards he 
wrote those lines :— 


‘*‘ A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping 
rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple 
height : 

Spirits of Power, assembled there, com- 
plain 

For kindred power departing from 
their sight; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chant- 
ing a blythe strain, 

Saddens his voice, again and yet 
again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for 
the might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with 
him goes, 

Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled con- 
queror knows, 

Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be 
true, 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland 
sea, 

Wafting your charge to soft Par- 
thenope!” 


The foreign land had nothing to 
show—nothing to stir or arrest the 
broken spirit. Once or twice Scott 
was roused ; but then it was at the 
sight of the tombs of the Stuarts 
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in Rome or of the heather on the 
Italian hills, so like what there 
was on the braes of Yarrow. Noth- 
ing of classical poet, nothing of 
Italian verse came into the memory, 
but only a snatch like this under 
the Italian skies :— 
‘*Oh ! it’s up yon heathery mountain, 

And doon yon bracken glen, 

We daurna’ gang a-milkin’ 

For Charlie and his men.” ! 


This, too, was the last visit of 
Wordsworth to Yarrow. But when 
the LEttrick Shepherd died, in 
November 1835, the memories of 
the place came over him, and 
stirred him to a power of song, 
as characteristic as anything he 
has written :— 


**When first, descending from the 
moorlands, 

I saw the stream of Yarrow glide 

Along a bare and open valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 


When last along its banks I wandered, 

Through groves which had begun to 
shed 

Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 

My steps the Border Minstrel led. 


The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
’Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 
And death upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet’s eyes. 


Like clouds that rake the mountain- 
summits, 

Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother, 

From sunshine to the sunless land ! 


Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber, 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 

A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
‘Who next will drop and disappear?’” 


It is true of most Scottish poets, 
whose bent has been at all in the 
line of outward nature, that they 
have been first and most seriously 
impressed by the locality of their 
early surroundings. This has been 





1 See Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ vol. vii. p. 357. 
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a quickening and a nourishment to 
them, and we find the impression 
thus gathered moving through and 
tinging their after-poetry in various 
ways. The leaping rush and the 
linn-pool of the Ayrshire burn are 
first felt in “The Cherry and the 
Slae” of Alexander Montgomery. 
The soft moonlight on the hills 
high up on the Jed Water, and the 
power of its winter storms, are 
manifest in ‘The Seasons’ of James 
Thomson. Beattie in the ‘ Min- 
strel’ shows the gleam of the sea, 
as he viewed it from the heights 
above Fordoun ; and, greater than 
all, the streams, the glens, the 
haughs of his native Ayrshire 
thrilled the soul of Robert Burns, 
and he wove the banks and braes 
of the Doon,— 


** Auld Coila’s plains an’ fells, 
Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells, 
Her banks and braes, her dens and 
dells,”— 


as golden threads though his un- 


surpassed love lyrics. And, later 
than Burns, the melody of the sen- 
sitive, fine-souled Tannahill was 
poured forth amid “the braes of 
Gleniffer” and ‘“Stanley’s green 
shaw.” 

But Walter Scott was more 
markedly than any of his prede- 
cessors, or indeed any of his succes- 
sors, a poet of places and names. 
The observational,—the noting of 
things, places, and incidents both 
local and national,—was his pre-emi- 
nently, and this it was that fed his 
historical imagination. These were 
with Scott in many instances the 
very substance of his work. And as 
with the poets I have mentioned,— 
as with Byron too by the Dee and 
under the shadow of Lochnagar,— 
Scott took the colouring of his 
poetry and the bent of his imagina- 
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tion from the streams, glens, and 
hills of his early childhood and 
youth, —particularly old Smailholme 
Tower and its crags; the long 
stately reaches of the Tweed at 
Kelso, where he was at school, and 
where as a boy he read the Percy 
Ballads; but, above all, the waters 
of the Yarrow and Ettrick. 

But the place, the name, was 
only a part of the inspiration. 
Those place-names had come 
down from the past charged with 
legend, story, tales of heroism, rude 
raids, love, sacrifice, and death,— 
charged, too, with dreams of the spir- 
itual, the supersensible, world, often 
graceful as the fairy vision, often 
dark and weird as the most gruesome 
medieval fancy. They were sugges- 
tive of the fine forms that glimpse on 
the moors in the moonlight, of the 
dread weird terrors that, to the old 
imagination, haunted the darkness 
of the winter night, and were borne 
as of wings on the midnight winter 
storm. They were associated, above 
all, with national and local story, 
family feuds and traditions, hand to 
hand encounters, which bad been 
set for the most part in intense, 
simple, yet touching and beautiful 
ballad and song ;— 


‘** Those strains to savage virtue dear 
That won of yore the public ear, 

Ere Polity, sedate and sage 

Had quenched the fires of feudal rage.” 


To Walter Scott, the poet, the 
near descendant of the ministers of 
Yarrow and Selkirk,! and thus the 
heir of all the memories of the vale 
and stream, the Yarrow was an ob- 
ject of overpassing interest. In a 
heredity of soul whose communion 
with the past was its innermost 
pulse, ‘‘the Forest,”—the district 
of the Yarrow and the Ettrick,— 
was in name even redolent of past 





1 John Rutherford, the minister of Yarrow, Scott’s great-grandfather, married 
Christian Shaw, the daughter of the Rev. John Shaw of Selkirk. 
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story, and full of suggestions that 
touched all the range of his fancy. 
The very desolation of it, its ruined 
peels, the modern bareness of hill 
and glen, had an especial charm 
for him. As strongly as the old 
“ Violer,” Nicol Bourne, he felt— 


«« Full many a place stands in hard case, 
Where joy was wont beforrow, 
With Humes that dwelt on Leader 
side, 
And Scotts that dwelt on Yarrow.” 


In the heart of Scott, notwith- 
standing the apparent gaiety, social 
cheerfulness, and delight, there was 
through life a deep undercurrent 
of sadness. This very frequently 
tinges his description of scenery— 
especially of the Border district ; 
and I cannot help feeling that this 
background of pathos is due partly 
to that mood of mind which broods 
over an interesting and stirring 
past not to be recalled, and partly 
to what may be called the mono- 
tone of the Border moors, glens, 
and hills. At the brightest, the 
height of summer, the joy they in- 
spire is a chastened one; and for 
many months of the year they are 
“waesome ” as the wind soughs 
over the sapless bent, the faded 
brae-side, the browned and broken 
bracken, and the dark stretches of 
heather. There is a long winter, 
a slow, cold, halting spring, and it 
is late ere the life of summer 
comes to touch with colour the 
deathlike face of winter—not in- 
deed, as a rule, until the yellow 
violet and the rock-rose peer in 
June, set like golden gems amid 
the tender shoots of the green hill- 
grass, 

The very name of “ the Forest” is 
linked with ancient story in a man- 
ner that touched Scott to the core 
—in fact, made him the singer and 
magician he was. It is redolent of 
the outdoor life of the whole line of 
the old Stuart kings. They, with 
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all their failings, loved their native 
land with an inborn hereditary 
love, with a feeling of kinship born 
of the soil. They mixed with the 
people familiarly, and helped them 
personally as best they might; and 
being almost constantly in the 
saddle, tenting it in Yarrow, Meg- 
gat, and Ettrick, killing there the 
deer by the score, as was the 
custom of the time, had more ac- 
quaintance with the glens and the 
hills of the Lowlands, more en- 
joyment of free natural life in those 
far-spreading wilds, than has been 
at all possible to any British sov- 
ereign since the union of the 
Crowns. And in some of the old 
Stuart line—notably James I. and 
James V., and probably also Mary 
—the pathos of the glens touched 
and quickened a chord of poetry in 
the heart. 
Though 


‘« The scenes are desert now, and bare, 
Where flourished once a forest fair, 


Up pathless Ettrick and on Yarrow, 
Where erst the Outlaw drew his ar- 
row, — 


yet we can well understand the lines 
in which it was described of old,— 


‘* Ettricke Foreste is a fair foreste ; 

In it grows many a semelie tree. 
There’s hart and hind and dae and rae, 
And of a’ wilde bestis grete plentie.” 


Then there were other associa- 
tions which came home to the 
mind and heart of Scott with pe- 
culiar power. There in that Forest 
there rose on the memory names 
and visions of unspeakable charm. 
Newark and Oakwood, where 
Michael Scott’s lamp burned 0’ 
nights ; the fairy Carterhaugh, where 
Janet waited on the eerie midnight 
moor for the fairy riders, and, 
woman-hearted, gripped her lover 
and tore him from the envious 
power and the jealousy of the 
Queen of Fairy; the Hanging- 
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shaw and the Outlaw, with his 
green-coated gallant riders, and his 
wide-summoning bugle-horn; the 
dowie dens and the grief-stricken 
maiden, her lips ruddy from 
kisses of her dead lover’s wounds ; 
Dryhope and the Flower of Yarrow ; 
St Mary’s Kirk, where only now 
the grouse-cock calls and the plover 
wails, yet suggestive of quaint and 
limitless romance ; and the grave of 
the Wizard Priest— 
** Whose bones were thrust 
From company of holy dust ”— 


a lonely churchyard, where still the 
peasant, 

‘** Dying, bids his bones be laid, 
Where erst his simple fathers prayed.” 
It was these —the names, the 
stories, the traditions, the legends 
of the past—which stirred and filled 
the soul of Scott. For him they 
were enough without symbolical 
suggestion, musing, or reflection. 
They had been in some form or 
other a part of human experience, 
a stirring storied past, touching 
human sympathy, and even teaching 
human lessons, and the heart of 
Scott, like the heart of Shakespeare, 
was as wide as humanity. Scott’s 
faculty lay in the directness and 
intensity of his feeling, in the trans- 
parent power of spontaneous art. 
And well it is that we should have 
this side represented and revived, 
especially in these times. For, not- 
withstanding the power of symbol- 
ism and reflection, when truly, 
purely, naturally evoked, there is 
a great danger on this side — the 
danger of morbid individualism, 
anl the consequent overflow on 
what is sacred and pure and fitted 
to touch the universal heart, of a 
lurid and even degrading personal 
mood. Wordsworth has been a 
blessing to the land: others, as 
individual, have been a good deal 
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the reverse. Scott was ever open 
to the outward—‘ the best shows of 
sky and earth”—the widest scope 
of story, tradition, natural scene, 
He was healthy at the core; be- 
cause he was open, waiting, rever- 
ent. As has been said: “ Unlike 
Byron, who always drew from him- 
self, his versatility was unbounded ; 
like Shakespeare, he was equally at 
home with the clown and the sage; 
and, like that great dramatist, he— 


‘Exhausted worlds, and then imagined 
new.’” 1! 


This passion for the Yarrow and 
the Border country was at the heart 
of Scott. It made him, and he 
enriched the land in turn. 


‘“By Yarrow’s streams still let me 
stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble 


way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick 
break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek.” 


This depth of interest enabled him 
to see and to feel what was good 
and pure, what was tender and 
pathetic, what was noble and 
heroic in the old life, the old man- 
ners, the old deeds there—and so to 
link this for ever with the sym- 
pathies — the universal heart of 
mankind— 


‘¢ For thou upon a hundred streams, 
By tales of love and sorrow, 
Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 
Hast shed the power of Yarrow.” 


The introduction to the second 
canto of ‘Marmion’ lays bare the 
whole inner heart of Scott. It is 
devoted almost wholly to the 
Yarrow. It is the lifelong feeling 
of the man—deep, loving, passion- 
ate. Regret for the past, vivid 
imagining of it, old memories strong 
as if they were present perceptions, 





1 Vedder, Memoirs, p. 83. 
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the softening and subduing power 
of old story—all this we find :— 


«« Yon Thorn—perchance whose prickly 
spears, 

Have fenced him for three hundred 
years, 

While fell around his green compeers— 

Yon lonely Thorn, would he could tell 

The changes of his parent dell, 

Since he, so grey and stubborn now, 

Waved in each breeze a sapling bough : 

Would he could tell how deep the shade 

A thousand mingled branches made ; 

How broad the shadows of the oak, 

How clung the rowan to the rock, 

And through the foliage showed his 
head, 

With narrow leaves and berries red ; 

What pines on every mountain sprung, 

O’er every dell what birches hung, 

In every breeze what aspens shook, 

What alders shaded every brook!” 


Here is another mood, but of the 
same sort tinged with regret. It is 
dated ‘ Ashiestiel, Ettrick Forest.” 
(Introduction to ‘Marmion,’ canto 
fourth) :— 


** Even now it scarcely seems a day, 

Since first I tuned this idle lay ; 

A task so often thrown aside, 

When leisure graver cares denied, 

That now, November’s dreary gale, 

Whose voice inspired my opening tale, 

That same November gale once more 

Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow shore. 

Their vexed boughs streaming to the 
sky, 

Once more our naked birches sigh, 

And Blackhouse heights, and Ettrick 
Pen, 

Have donned their wintry shrouds 
again : 

And mountain dark, and flooded mead, 

3id us forsake the banks of Tweed. 

Earlier than wont along the sky, 

Mixed with the rack, the snow-mists 
fly ; 

The shepherd who in summer sun, 

Had something of our envy won, 

As thou with pencil, I with pen, 

The features traced of hill and glen ;— 

He who, outstretched the livelong day, 

At ease among the heath-flowers lay, 

Viewed the light clouds with vacant 
look, 

Or slumbered o’er his tattered book, 
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Or idly busied him to guide 

His angle o’er the lessen’d tide ;— 
At midnight now, the snowy plain 
Finds sterner-labour for the swain.” 


The lines on St Mary’s Loch 
in calm, in this introduction to 
‘Marmion,’ show Scott’s power of 
direct picturing at its highest and 
best. But they do more; for with 
the outline to the eye is mingled 
the impression on the soul, made 
directly by the scene—the loneli- 
ness, the pathos of the bare hillside, 
the silence, only brought home 
more deeply by the sound of the 
mountain streams. This mingling 
of the outward and inward, of eye 
and soul, is comparatively rare in 
Scott’s descriptions. It does not, 
indeed, rise to the symbolism of 
Wordsworth, with whom the epi- 
thet is as suggestive of moral qual- 
ity or feeling as it is accurately 
descriptive of the outward. But 
the soul subdued, pathetic, and 
passive in presence of the lake and 
its surroundings, shows how deeply 
the scene had entered Scott’s very 
heart ; entered it as prohably only 
a scene in Yarrow could do, The 
lines are household words; but I 
make no apology for quoting them 
in this connection :— 


‘When, musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone, 
Something, my friend, we yet may gain; 
There is a pleasure in this pain. 


Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 
By lone Saint Mary’s silent lake ; 
Thou know’st it well,—nor fen nor 
sedge, 
Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 
And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land. 
Far in the mirror, bright and blue, 
Each hill’s huge outline you may view ; 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare, 
Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake, is there, 
Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Bears ’thwart the lake the scattered 
pine. 
20U 
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Yet even this nakedness has power, 

And aids the feeling of the hour : 

Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spy, 

Where living thing concealed might lie; 

Nor point, retiring, hides a dell, 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might 
dwell ; 

There’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 

You see that all is loneliness : 

And silence aids—though the steep hills 

Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 

In summer tide, so soft they weep, 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 

Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude, 

So stilly is the solitude.” 


This description is even now 
essentially true, notwithstanding 
coaches from east and west, and 
that dreadful planting by the mar- 
gin of the Loch on the Rodono side, 
which seems intended to show how 
impervious man can be to nature’s 
grace and charm. 

The pictures of St Mary’s Loch 
left by Scott, Wordsworth, and by 
Hogg also, who has given us an ex- 


quisite description, are of its placid 


mood. Scott indeed has also pic- 
tured it in storm, but they have all 
dwelt on its calm aspect. It is 
seen hushed to rest amid the hills, 
whose peaceful shadows lie within 
its bosom, far down in its quiet 
depths, as if in a fusion of earth, 
sky, and water—the whole in an 
ideal— “a far nether world” — 
and a more perfect symbol of sym- 
pathetic calm cannot be found, 
where the overlooking hills are 
face to face with their own forms, 
in the still responding mirror. 
But one may on an October day 
find a very different Yarrow from 
that of the poets now referred to, 
and a very different St Mary’s. 
You get to the point on Mount 
Benger where the Yarrow opens on 
the vision, or ought to do so; but 
the day is cloudy, and there is a 
thickening mist moving in folded 
wreaths. Going downwards from 
the hill above the Gordon Arms, 
the valley is dimly seen; certain 
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patches of it stand out more 
markedly than others, suggesting 
the glimpses of a river-flow, wan 
rather than bright. The. hill- 
tops and higher reaches of the 
glens are shrouded; you are 
aware only of the sloping braes 
on each side of the stream, 
3ut towards the Loch the mist 


- lightens, and you find the expanse 


of water by no means in a quiet 
mood. It is dark-grey, like the 
sky, wild, shimmering restlessly, 
and streaked with foam. The hills 
do not view themselves to - day 
in the peaceful mirror, and there 
may be a swan, but there is no 
double—a “shadow.” It is now 
perhaps that one feels the power 
and suggestiveness of St Mary’s 
at its greatest. It may be that 
one’s thoughts, full of troubled 
Sorder story,—deeds of violence, 
blood, and daring,—find in the 
turmoil of the Loch that the spirit 
of old times is thus moving, thus 
imaging itself. It is at least true 
that the placid St Mary’s of Scott 
and Wordsworth is a merely one- 
sided representation of the real,— 
an idealised picture of a not un- 
common aspect. The Loch is not 
privileged above the human hearts, 
—that were stirred of old by thedule 
of Henderland, the tragedy of the 
Douglas Burn, where the maiden 
saw that her lover’s blood tinged 
“the wan water,” and the constant 
alarms of midnight reivers in those 
adjoining night-shadowed glens,— 
with an everlasting calm and per- 
petual sunshine; and when troubled 
by storm, and its “ snow- white 
sprites ” rise and sweep in their 
power, it is the appropriate symbol 
of the old life, the old emotions, 
and the old deeds, appearing almost 
as if it kept in its bosom, but could 
not always restrain, the memories 
of that strifeful, stirring, and ro- 
mantic past. 
J. VEITCH. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL MASTER 


I. 


Ir was about half-past five, on a 
March afternoon some few years 
ago, when Gertrude Hurst, worn out 
with a long morning of teaching, 
and a long afternoon of correcting 
books, let her pen slip from her 
hand, and leaned back in her arm- 
chair, just for a few moments’ 
laziness. ‘I will not even shut 
my eyes,” she said, as though in 
excuse to herself for this unwonted 
indulgence. 

But Nature inexorably claims 
her own, and before many minutes 
had passed, this tired London 
high-school teacher had fallen 
fast asleep. Her arms _ rested 
listlessly on each side of the chair, 
and her head was pressed against 
its cane back. There was a wor- 
ried look on her thin face; and 
indeed her whole strength seemed 
exhausted, while the dark lines 
under her eyes told a story of 
study protracted late into the 
night. She was dressed in some 
kind of loose-fitting gown, of a 
style free and unfashionable ; her 
dark-brown hair was cut short, 
in the way that many girls now 
choose for comfort and conveni- 
ence ; not any of her features were 
beautiful, but there was the beauty 
of thoughtfulness about her face. 
Her table was strewn with exer- 
cise and lesson books, and a few 
set apart were obviously for her 
own private work, being several 
volumes of biology, inorganic 
chemistry, and physics, and Sal- 
mon’s ‘Conic Sections,’ and 
Smith’s ‘ Analytical Conics,’ and 
two or three frowning treatises on 
trigonometry. Her little sitting- 
room, rather comfortless in its pov- 
erty, had for ornaments two or three 
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photographs of pictures from the 
National Gallery, and a photograph 
of Watts’s beautiful picture of 
“Hope.” This picture faced Ger- 
trude Hurst’s writing-table, so 
that every time she raised her 
eyes from her work, they fell 
naturally there. The other orna- 
ments of the room were a few 
books, held together by a home- 
made book-shelf. On the fire the 
kettle was boiling merrily, waiting 
impatiently until it should please 
the lady to fill the little black tea- 
pot which was reposing in a corner 
of the fender. A shabby white 
cat was sitting upright on the 
hearth, contemplating with learned 
gravity some loose sheets which 
had fallen to the ground, and 
which were covered with figures 
and signs having something to 
do with parabole and tangents, 
asymptotes and other mathemat- 
ical mysteries. The room was evi- 
dently that of a solitary student, 
and yet the slight figure of the 
girl yonder seemed so childlike, 
that at first sight she might well 
have been taken for a child ; only 
on closer inspection one could see 
that she had lived through years 
of toil and of sorrow, and had 
learned things which Time alone 
can teach. 

Gertrude Hurst must have been 
sleeping for more than half an 
hour, when some one knocked at 
the door. Receiving no answer, 
the person asking for admittance 
refused to be kept waiting any 
longer, and opened the door for 


himself and looked into the room. 


Then, seeing the sleeper in the 
arm-chair, he stood hesitating what 
to do. 
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“Poor tired child!” he whis- 
pered; “she is worn out with 
work.” 

He went gently up to her side 
and bent over her, and stooping 
down, picked up the pen which 
had fallen from her hand, and 
replaced it on the inkstand. He 
lingered by the fireplace as though 
he were reluctant to go away. 

“T suppose I ought to go,” he 
said to himself; “ for she thinks 
I am still in Australia, and I 
should startle her on her first 
awakening.” 

And again he murmured to him- 
self: “‘ Poor child ! she is worn out. 
I am glad I have come home to 
help her.” 

Perhaps he would have really 
gone; but at that moment the 
black kettle boiled over, and El- 
kin Annerley bent down to rescue 
it from the indignant fire, whilst 
the shabby cat looked calmly on, 
as though it understood all about 
the proceedings, and did not in- 
tend to ruffle itself on account of 
an agitated kettle. The kettle was 
placed in safety on the hob; and 
Elkin Annerley was just turning 
towards the door, when he sud- 
denly caught sight of those papers 
lying under the arm-chair. Anda 
few well-known hieroglyphics ar- 
resting his attention, everything 
that was mathematical in him 
arose in excitement. He took 
up the loose sheet as though it 
were some precious gem, and be- 
gan to examine it ; then he frowned 
and shook his head, and mechani- 
cally drawing a pencil out of his 
pocket, he made some few cor- 
rections. 

“The whole thing is wrong,” 
he said impatiently ; “waste of 
time and waste of paper. She 
ought to be ashamed of herself, 
after all my teaching, too.” 

He snatched from the shelf a 
large book on which to fix the 
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paper, and he settled himself in a 
low chair near the fire, and rested 
his feet against the fender. He 
was soon lost in the interesting 
and absorbing nature of his work ; 
and to judge from the far-away 
look on his face, he had probably 
forgotten everything save the one 
important fact that here was a 
most intricate problem badly 
worked out, in defiance, too, of 
some of the most elementary 
mathematical rules and formule. 

“This is just the sort of care- 
lessness to irritate me,” he said. 
“Perhaps it is a good thing for 
my pupils that I am not now 
teaching mathematics.” 

His face cleared, though, when 
he turned over the page and found 
some other problems cleverly 
worked out. 

“Come, come,” he said, “ this 
problem redeems the other.” And 
with the old instinct of a mas- 
ter, he put V. G. at the end of 
it, and signed his initials E. A., 
smiling somewhat mournfully as 
he did so. 

He was a man of about thirty 
years of age, very frail, and of 
medium height. He had the ap- 
pearance of being worn out before 
his time; but the enemy, con- 
sumption, had not been able to 
rob him of everything, and there 
was still a pleasing sort of defiance 
in the way in which he carried 
his head—a head which had not 
submitted itself to the doubtful 
mercies of the conventional barber. 
His eyes seemed fixed on distant 
objects, as though they were try- 
ing to penetrate into that Infinite 
which is the pleasure-ground of 
all mathematicians. For a mind 
bent on tangents and parabole 
and hyperbole, on sines and co- 
sines, and the resultant of forces, 
and the properties of cones, is al- 
lowed on all hands to be hopeless, 
so far as the plain and matter-of- 
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fact things of the outer world are 
concerned. And Elkin Annerley, 
the young mathematical master, 
whose bad health had obliged him 
to give up all his work and his 
prospects, seemed quite to have 
lost himself, as he sat there work- 
ing out problems, probably sug- 
gested by these others which he 
had just been correcting. His 
hand moved over the paper quick- 
ly, and then as quickly crossed out 
all the working, the writer shaking 
his head in vexation. 

“That was not the shortest way 
of doing it,” he said. ‘Ah! this 
is far neater and prettier. It would 
be a good rider to set for an ex- 
amination-paper. I shall make a 
note of it.” 

Whilst he was thus busily en- 
gaged, Gertrude Hurst awoke, and, 
turning round, saw her visitor. 
She rose, and stood waiting until 
he should look up. At last he did 


look up, and she said: “ Why, I 


thought you were in Australia, Mr 
Annerley. I have been wondering 
all the time how you were getting 
on there.” 

That was all she said, but there 
was a glad smile on her frank face, 
which told how pleased she was to 
welcome him back from Australia. 
He had thrown aside his papers, 
and stood beside her. 

“Do you know,” he said, “ you 
look very tired? And you cannot 
disguise from me that you have 
fallen asleep over your work.” 

She pushed the hair off her face, 
and Jaughed. “Is that all you 
have to say, after your long voyage 
to Australia?” she said. ‘I should 
have thought you would have had 
some remarks to make about the 
climate, or your fellow-passengers, 
or the steamer.” 

“That may come later,” he an- 
swered, as he watched her busying 
herself about making the tea. 

** Perhaps you'll clear the table?” 
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she said to him, “and get the cups 
and saucers, and the sugar out of 
the cupboard. Tell me about your- 
self ; you look-a little better. Do 
you feel better?” 

“You know I have no illusions 
about myself,” he said with strange 
indifference, as he placed the cups 
and saucers and the sugar-bowl on 
the table. “I have only a few 
months to live, and when I got out 
to Australia, it suddenly struck me 
what a fool I was to take all the 
trouble of going there, just for the 
sake of prolonging my life for a 
few paltry months. After all, 
what are a few months in the long- 
run? Surely it is better to have 
the shorter time with the surround- 
ings one cares for, and near the 
work to which one has given one’s 
whole life. There is some comfort 
in being near the work, even if one 
cannot do it.” 

He held the teapot for her to 
pour the boiling water into, and 
then she drew her chair nearer to 
the table. 

“ And then,” he continued, “I 
thought how selfish my choice was. 
There I was, out in Australia, do- 
ing no one any good, and at least, 
if I were at home, I might be giv- 
ing the best of my help to those 
who might be glad to have such 
help. It seemed such an utter 
waste of my abilities, such an utter 
waste of all my studying. And 
then I thought of you.” 

She was leaning back in her 
arm-chair, and did not look up, 
even at his last words. 

* And then I thought of you,” 
he repeated, “and I remembered 
how you worked all the day, and 
how you studied against such 
odds, with all your high-school 
teaching to do as well. And the 
idea seized me, that I should like 
to help you, and see you safely 
through your examination this 
time.” 
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Again she pushed the hair back 
from her forehead, and still she 
did not look up. She seemed to 
be thinking. 

*T took your failure to heart 
last year,” he said, as he balanced 
his tea-spoon on his finger. “I 
believe I gave careless lessons, for 
at times I felt almost too ill to 
teach well. I never thought that 
you had a genius for mathematics ; 
but all the same, I felt as though 
you had failed because of me. 
And I wish you to pass, because, 
when you have once taken your 
degree, or even part of it, your 
whole position in the teaching 
world will be altered, and you 
will not have to drudge.” 

“Mr Annerley,” she said, sud- 
denly, “soon after you had gone, 
[ went to the New College to pay 
in my fees. I found I had been 
forestalled. You paid them for 
me, did you not?” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘I hope 
I did not vex you. I could not 
bear to think that you were to be 
put to the extra expense because 
of me. But I see you are vexed.” 

“No,” she answered, smiling 
frankly at him. ‘ If I were vexed 
at that, I should not be able to 
understand any kind of poetry 
and chivalry. You have always 
been good to me, and I have never 
been a credit to you. But you 
must not say that my failure was 
owing to you, for it was entirely 
owing to my own stupidity and 
to my over-fatigue. Still I was 
disappointed. One always does 
hope for success, And it is a 
serious thing for any one working 
for a livelihood to be kept back 
a whole year. And I lost the 
chance of an appointment which 
was to depend on my success in 
the Intermediate Science.” 

“T did not answer your letter 
which announced your failure,” he 
said, “because I felt that there 


was nothing to be said on the 
subject. But, you know, there are 
other failures in the world. Look 
at my own.” 

* Ah! do not say that,” she said, 
eagerly ; “no one who has done 
good work, as you have done, can 
be said to have failed.” 

*“ But I have had no time,” he 
said, impatiently. 

“What is time?” she asked, 
smiling sadly. ‘You yourself 
said that a few months more or 
less made no difference.” 

“ But that is when a man is 
doomed,” he said. ‘ When he is 
doomed, the sooner he goes the 
better. But, for my own part, I 
seemed to be played out before I 
had a chance of playing myself 
in. It is maddening to have 
opportunity and talent and ambi- 
tion, and to be denied time and 
strength. And then to think of 
the many people in the world who 
do not make the best use of their 
strength, and who complain of 
time hanging heavily on them. 
Good God! if one might take from 
them both time and strength!” 

He pushed the teacup im- 
patiently away from him. “ But 
there now!” he said. ‘TI hate 
grumblers, and I have not come 
to talk about myself. I want to 
hear what you have been doing in 
my absence. By the way, you 
had done one of those problems 
most disgracefully ; indeed I think 
your mistake there was unpardon- 
able.” As he spoke, he showed 
her the corrections he had made. 
“You ought to have known better 
than this,” he said; “it is a care- 
less piece of work, enough to dis- 
hearten any teacher.” 

“7 do not want to excuse 
myself,” she said; “but lately | 
have been so worried and over- 
wrought, that my own private 
study has suffered in  conse- 
quence.” 
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“But you redeemed yourself 
here,” he said, pointing to the pro- 
blem which had met with his 
approval. “ That is really neatly 
and elegantly done, enough to 
encourage any teacher. Ah! Iam 
glad I have come home. I am 
going to make you help me to ful- 
fil my one remaining ambition.” 

“ And what is that ?” she asked. 

“My one remaining ambition,” 
he said, half to himself, “is that 
you should pass your examination. 
For this purpose, I wish you to 
accept my help in your work, as 
long as I am able to give it. I 
have always had the deepest rev- 
erence for you, Miss Hurst, and 
wish all good things to fall to 
your share. Such knowledge as 
I have, I should like to leave be- 
hind as a legacy to you, to make 
life easier for you. Independent 
natures do not care to be under 
obligations to any one, I know 
well; but if you would be gener- 


ous enough to accept my help, you 
would make these few remaining 
weeks very beautiful for me.” 
Her hand rested gently on his. 
“Indeed I accept it,” she said, 


quietly. “I am glad you have 
come back, for your companion- 
ship was always a pleasure to me, 
Mr Annerley. And then, too, 
although you knew how to scold 
me, you also knew how to encour- 
age me. That is what your pupils 
have always said of you. I think 
it must be a real comfort to you 
in your trouble, to know how 
your pupils have felt for you, and 
how they have missed you too. 
The new master at the New Col- 
lege had a very difficult position 
to fill when he took your place 
amongst us. And though he did 
his best for us all, he had not that 
sympathy which makes teaching a 
success, nor that enthusiasm which 
can turn mathematics into real 
poetry. If you only knew how 
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we had missed you, you must 
needs have been gratified.” 

‘You speak very kindly to me,” 
he answered, as he shook his head ; 
‘but there is really no comfort in 
what you say. The only comfort 
is in work, and I envy those who 
can doit. If they can do it, they 
are not to be pitied, even if they 
have lost everything else that 
people value, such as faith, and 
love, and friendship. I have 
always thought that as long as 
one could work, nothing else mat- 
tered. The little worries of life 
passed by me unheeded, simply 
because I always said: ‘Ah, there 
remains my work.’ I believe I 
was often considered wanting in 
proper dignity because I let things 
slip which any proper - spirited 
man would have resented. But I 
never thought it worth while to be 
agitated about, or disappointed 
with, men or things. Humanity 
might be unsatisfactory, but I 
never found hyperbole unsatisfac- 
tory. Ellipses were always my 
consistent friends.” 

Gertrude Hurst laughed. “ Per- 
haps it all depended on the way in 
which the hyperbole and ellipses 
were treated,” she said. ‘ Perhaps 
you understand them better than 
humanity. With all due respect 
to you, I prefer humanity.” 

‘We have never been able to 
agree on that subject,” he said, 
smiling. “It is no use whatever 
to pin one’s faith to humanity ; it 
is much better to believe in hyper- 
bole.” 

“ Well, like every one else,” she 
said, “‘you are a contradiction to 
yourself, for you are always in- 
teresting yourself in humanity. 
My own case, for instance: if 
you find every one so disappoint- 
ing, why should you take the 
trouble to interest yourself in 
me?” 

* You 


are something quite 
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apart,” he answered, quietly. “I 
regard you very much in the way 
that I do the choicest curves. All 
things considered, I should think 
you could not be disappointing.” 

She shook her head deprecat- 
ingly. ‘To know is the beginning 
of sorrow,” she said, as she turned 
to her exercise-books. 

“Well, I shall not have much 
time to know,” he said, with sad 
humour ; “so just allow yourself 
to remain on the list of the 
choicest curves. Do you mind me 
sitting quietly here, while you 
finish correcting your books? And 
then, if you are not too tired, we 
might perhaps have a mathemat- 
ical lesson with which to finish 
up the evening. And meanwhile 
I will read one of these treatises 
on socialism, and try to become 
interested in all those new theories. 
No wonder you are over-tired, if 
you crowd so much into your life. 
You ought to be content with 
your own personal work.” 

“T cannot go on correcting 
books if you go on talking like 
that,” she said, “and I am just 
engaged on two particularly bad 
specimens of Latin prose. You 
always irritate me when you pre- 
tend to take a narrow view of life. 
Why, if I had not interests apart 
from my own personal work, I 
should be utterly miserable; and 
besides, to be interested in any- 
thing outside one’s self, saves 
one from one’s self. It is always 
such a difficulty to get away from 
one’s self; and that has always 


II. 


It was generally understood 
amongst those who knew Elkin 
Annerley, that the only thing he 
really cared about was mathematics, 
and the teaching of mathematics. 
He had a very rare gift of teaching, 
and had always been considered 


seemed to me the loveliest part 
of Buddhism. I think it was 
Buddha who spoke of the ‘heresy 
of individuality.’ And then the 
idea of being merged in one great 
whole is so comforting to those 
who, like myself, are tired of in- 
dividual existence. I think that 
those rare moments, when one does 
not feel one’s self, ought to be 
recorded as the fairest moments 
of one’s life—red-letter moments, 
in fact. Music sometimes has this 
effect on us.” 

“Finish your corrections,” he 
said, “and let us get to the mathe- 
matics; for I am on safe ground 
there, and you cannot dispute what 
I teach you.” 

So the evening passed away, and 
he trimmed the lamp for her, and 
pulled down the blinds, and then 
returned to his post by the fire- 
side. Sometimes he looked round 
to see how she was getting on, but 
he made no movement to disturb 
her, and she could not see the 
smile of quiet pleasure which was 
on his worn face. At last, when 
she was ready for him, he gave her 
an algebra lesson, and having ex- 
plained away many of her diffi- 
culties, set her some problems to 
do, and rose to go. 

* Thank you for your kindness,” 
she said, as she opened the door 
for him. “TI feel sure that with 
your help I shall have no difficulty 
in passing my examination.” 

“Then you will fulfil my only 
remaining ambition,” he said, as 
he passed down the stairs. 


one of the ablest masters at the 
New College, where he interested 
himself in an impersonal sort of 
way in all his pupils, both men 
and women. But his kindness 
to them, and his interest in 
them, began and ended with the 
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mathematics. He was generous 
of his time to them at the New 
College, and was always willing to 
correct any extra exercises which 
they might wish to bring him. 
But this being done, he returned 
to the region to which he was 
supposed to belong, the Region 
of Abstract Thought, where the 
words love, and friendship, and 
human companionship had no 
formule, and were therefore un- 
known quantities. So after some 
time, his very kindness came to be 
regarded as one of the properties 
of a strange curve, the eccentricity 
of which was something out of the 
ordinary. Perhaps he was eccen- 
tric; but, as a matter of fact, he 
had just done a most ordinary 
thing in coming home from Aus- 
tralia; and while it was supposed 
that he returned to England 
because he could not keep away 
any longer from his mathematics, 
the real truth was that he could 


not keep away any longer from 


Gertrude Hurst. She was by no 
means the most promising of his 
pupils at the New College, for 
mathematics were her weakest 
point. But there was something 
in her frank manner which had 
won his attention ; and her eager- 
ness to overcome her difficulties, 
and her enthusiasm for work, had 
claimed his interest, and an uncon- 
scious kind of sympathy between 
them had done the rest. Some- 
times they chanced to meet on 
their way to the New College, and 
as time went on, they had learnt 
to take a quiet pleasure in each 
other’s companionship, although, 
after all, it was very little they 
saw of each other. Whatever his 
feelings towards her may have 
become when he got to know her 
better, his manner was precisely 
the same as it had always been 
when she was merely an unpro- 
mising pupil, and nothing more. 
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She had no idea that when he 
saw her looking worried and 
over-worked and sad, he suffered, 
and would fain have done any- 
thing to help her. But he went 
away to Australia without her 
guessing anything of this, and even 
when he came to her last night, 
his manner would have revealed 
nothing to her; though the mere 
fact that he had returned to help 
her, told her more than any 
words or any special manner 
would have told. And Gertrude 
Hurst began to understand at 
last. 

The next day, when she was out 
teaching, she found herself think- 
ing constantly of Elkin Annerley. 
While she was thinking of him, he 
called at her lodgings in the Mary- 
lebone Road, and left the books 
that they would require for their 
studies ; and he who had no notion 
of comfort for himself, looked 
about the comfortless room, won- 
dering how he might improve it 
for her. He did not know any- 
thing about women, but he had 
vague notions that they liked 
cushions and footstools, and choice 
flowers; and there were none of 
these luxuries here, but only a 
little fern, which had answered to 
Gertrude Hurst’s loving care. He 
bought a cushion, which he fixed 
in her easy-chair; and he chose 
some flowers from a florist’s near 
at hand, and arranged them with 
as much taste as he could com- 
mand, in a little vase which he 
found on the mantel-shelf. Then 
he wrote on a piece of paper that 
he would call that very evening to 
give his lesson. 

He came punctual to the mo- 
ment, just as though he were going 
to give a professional lecture ; and 
the two, without any preliminary 
conversation, set to work to attack 
conic sections, which had always 
baffled Gertrude Hurst. He was 
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almost disagreeable in his stiffness, 
and occasionally when she made 
some slip, or seemed dull of un- 
derstanding, his manner was sharp 
and impatient. 

“You ‘have gone back very 
much,” he said at the close of 
the lesson. “And if you are not 
careful, you will not get through 
your examination. I think, though, 
that I am almost too irritable to 
be a good teacher now ; you must 
bear with me.” 

“You are not irritable,” she 
said, though the tears had darted 
to her eyes at some of his sharp 
observations. 

“ But I know better,” he said. 
“T should not be able to do much 
teaching now. Only, if I am 
hard on you, it is because I am 
so anxious for you to do really 
well.” 

So day after day they worked 
together ; and sometimes, when the 
lesson was over, he would sit by the 
fire reading the evening paper ; 
or, more often than not, staring 
into the fire, and sometimes steal- 
ing a look across the table at 
tertrude Hurst stooping over her 
papers. 

“You seem better to-night,” she 
would say to him sometimes, and 
he would smile, and let her think 
what she pleased. He never com- 
plained of his fate. If there had 
been any bitterness in his heart at 
being cut off in the midst of his 
work and his ambitions, something 
had come to sweeten his life. It 
was not religion, and it was not 
resignation. 

One day when he had been 
coughing a great deal, she said 
to him: “I think these lessons 
are too much for you, Mr An- 
nerley.” 

She was sorry at once that she 
had allowed him to think that she 
noticed his growing weakness, for 
he seemed to be quite annoyed. 


“‘T’m not worse,” he said, sharp- 
ly, “and these lessons are mere 
child’s play to me. You surely do 
not flatter yourself that you have 
reached the mountain-tops of me- 
thematics, where the brain reels? 
You are only at the base of the 
mountain. I tell you it is all 
child’s play to me.” 

So she did not again allude to 
his illness, until one night, after 
the lesson was over, she happened 
to speak of endurance, and she told 
him that his courage would always 
help her to endure. But he shook 
his head. 

* Don’t mistake it,” he said : “it 
is not that people learn to endure ; 
it is that the edge of most things 
wears off, whether it be the edge 
of pleasure, or sorrow, or disap- 
pointment.” 

At no time was there very much 
personal conversation between 
them ; they talked of events and 
theories, and, at his request, she 
would read poetry to him, espe- 
cially Browning and Shelley. 

“Read me some Browning,” he 
would ask ; “I want to feel strong 
and vigorous again, and Robert 
Browning, of all the poets, helps 
one to do that.” 

He was quite alone in the world, 
and had no relations to care for 
him in his illness; but Gertrude 
Hurst watched over him as well 
as she could, and tried to be 
thoughtful for him in many ways. 
She spent her half-holidays with 
him, and made every effort to be 
cheerful with him, although she 
was feeling over-worked and over- 
anxious, and altogether miserable. 
She was in that unsatisfactory 
state of mind when one analyses 
everything—life, its objects, its 
sorrows, and its pleasures; and 
having thus come even to analyse 
its pleasures, she had ceased to 
enjoy anything. Mercifully for her, 
and for all like her, this state of 
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mind cannot last long at a time. 
There come, even to the most 
parched minds, oases in the desert 
of thought, and the heart is once 
more reconciled to life, its objects, 
its sorrows, and its pleasures. 
Once, when she confided to Elkin 
Annerley her state of mind, in 
consequence of his having reproved 
her for carelessness in her work, 
he said to her: 

“Do not attempt to analyse 
anything if you want to live on 
happily. Never stop in the middle 
of your work and question your- 
self about the value of that work ; 
for there is nothing so fatal as 
that. Those who do that, are 
lingerers by the wayside, and they 
will never reach their destination. 
Take my advice, Miss Hurst, and 
do not worry yourself with thought. 
If you must think, learn to think 
of nothing.” 

“But you have not succeeded 
in doing that,” said Gertrude. 

“Mathematics help me to do 
that,” he answered: “at least, I 
mean to say, that my reason be- 
comes so occupied with these ab- 
stractions, and these indefinite 
conceptions are so engaging to my 
fancy, that my mind simply can- 
not contain thoughts of another 
genus. [I should certainly advise 
people who are troubled with 
doubts and sorrows and misgiv- 
ings about things in general, to 
turn to mathematics ; for they give 
comfort by inducing forgetfulness.” 

“T don’t believe a word of what 
you say,” she answered as she shut 
the conic-section book with a bang. 
“You sit there and tell me gravely 
not to feel and not to think. Is 
it possible that you do not feel, 
and that you do not think? I 
would rather think and suffer, than 
be indifferent. At least to suffer, 
whether mentally or physically, is 
life; but indifference of mind, or 
paralysis of body, is death in life.” 
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‘Some day,” he said, “‘ you will 
feel this indifference growing on 
you, and you will understand what 
I mean. Take my advice, and just 
go through your life unquestion- 
ingly ; and when you have a road 
to cross, just cross it without 
wondering whether it is worth 
taking the trouble to do so. If 
you stop and hesitate, some lum- 
bering waggon will knock you 
down, and that will be the end 
of you. Come now, let us return 
to the mathematics.” 

They went on with their lessons 
for many weeks, and Gertrude 
Hurst saw no one else but Elkin 
Annerley. He took a great in- 
terest in all she did, and always 
liked to hear her chronicle of the 
day’s work—whether the pupils 
had been trying, and whether she 
had given a good history lesson. 
Once or twice she told him that 
she thought he did not take suffi- 
cient precautions about the cold 
and the damp, and that he ought 
not to go out in the evenings, 

“Don’t talk to me about pre- 
cautions,” he said, impatiently, 
“for I am going to enjoy myself 
as long as I can, and it is my 
pleasure to come to you.” 

But one night after the lesson, 
he looked around her little room, 
which he had learnt to love, and 
he said: 

**T shall not see this room again, 
after to-day. I feel now that I 
cannot get so far; but you will 
come to see me, will you not, and 
let me help you as long as I can! 
There are only about six weeks 
before the examination begins, and 
I shall be able to hold out till 
that.” 

“ Do you feel worse ?” she asked, 
anxiously. ‘I thought you looked 
a little better, and you will become 
still better as the spring warms 
into the summer.” 


But he shook his head, and 
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smiled brightlyat her. “I have told 
you many times,” he said, ‘that 
I have no illusions about myself. 
Most consumptive people think 
they are going to get well; but I 
happen to be an exception. You 
will come to my lodgings, will you 
not?” 

After that she went to his 
rooms, and had her lessons there ; 
and he was delighted with her pro- 


gress, especially in trigonometry, 
and said that she would yet prove 
herself to be one of his worthiest 
pupils. She noticed a great dif- 
ference in him, and saw that he 
was breaking up; but he was al- 
ways cheery, and always said to 
her: ‘TI shall live to know my one 
remaining ambition well fulfilled, 
and that is more than most men 
can say.” 


III. 


About the beginning of June 
he told her that he had decided to 
take rooms in Hampstead, and to 
spend his last few weeks under an 
open sky. ‘I have such a desire 
to be amongst the green trees,” 
he said to her. “I feel that I have 
missed so many beautiful things 
in life, which were there ready for 
me, if I had only known and cared. 
I am not well enough to go far 
away from London, but I shall be 
quite content to sit under the 
Hampstead trees, and see the far- 
lying country, and hear the sing- 
ing of the birds, and watch the 
children playing about. That will 
amuse me all the day long, for I 
do not care to read any more; in- 
deed I cannot read when the fever 
comes over me.” . 

So she searched for lodgings 
for him, and found a quaint old- 
fashioned house within three min- 
utes’ walk of the Heath. It was 
situated on a hill leading up to the 
Heath; and he could sit at the 
window of the cheerful little sit- 
ing-room, and watch the people 
passing to and fro, and study all 
the life, which in this part remote 
from London, seemed to have some- 
thing free and genial of its own. 
This alone was an endless source 
of amusement to Elkin Annerley. 
And then never an evening passed 
but that Gertrude Hurst found 
time to come to see him; and he 


still gave her lessons, and still 
praised her for her progress. She 
spent the whole of Saturday and 
Sunday at Hampstead, and brought 
a pile of exercise-books to correct ; 
and then, when work was finished, 
they strolled out together on to 
the Heath, chiefly frequenting a 
beautiful part known as Judge's 
Walk. There were three rows of 
trees in Judge’s Walk, splendid 
old elms and limes, and one soli- 
tary horse-chestnut ; they formed 
the aisles of a leafy cathedral, 
lovelier than any cathedral reared 
by human hands. The sun shone 
through the branches, just as in a 
cathedral the sun shines through 
the jewelled panes; and the de- 
licious scent of the limes stole 
through the air, casting fragrance 
allaround. Elkin Annerley found 
happiness here every day. 

“Here I can worship the un- 
known God,” he said ; “ here dog- 
mas are of no account, and our 
thoughts, and our hearts’ best 
aspirations spring up unchecked 
by the boundaries of space or 
doctrine. Do you know, I am 
becoming sufficiently human to 
realise that this place gives me all 
the more pleasure because it has 
given pleasure and comfort to 
thousands of my fellow-beings? It 
is lovely to think of this spot 
being so near the great city, and 
within reach of all those who need 
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that soothing balm which only 
Nature can give. I wonder how 
many tired, disappointed workers 
have sat here, and watched the 
sunset, and have gone on their 
way again, less weary and less dis- 
appointed ?” 

They used to watch the children 
playing games on the grass, and 
hide - and-seek behind the great 
trees. 

“ How the trees must love the 
children!” Elkin said. ‘“ How they 
must love to feel the touch of 
those little hands, and how they 
must love to hear the music of 
those voices day by day through 
the spring, the summer, and the 
autumn !” 

They used to see the same 
people time after time, and they 
amused themselves by making up 
stories about them all. There was 
one white-haired old man, who 
came regularly and sat on the 
bench which they generally occu- 


pied. He was much crippled with 
gout, but managed to crawl along, 
and to be very good-tempered in 
spite of the gout. They christened 


him “The Professor.” One even- 
ing he said to them : 

“Do you mind me sitting here 
with you? I know lovers like to 
be alone, as a rule; and I suppose 
you are lovers? When I was 
young, if an old buffer like my- 
self had come and sat by me when 
I was with my sweetheart, I should 
have sent him flying, gout or no 
gout.” 

“Do not move,” said Elkin An- 
nerley, smiling. “It is we who 
are the new-comers to Judge's 
Walk, and I daresay we have 
taken possession of your particu- 
lar bench.” 

“T see you very often,” said 
the old man. ‘I suppose you are 
lovers ?” 

Elkin Annerley shook his head. 
“T am dying,” he answered, casu- 
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ally, ‘and my companion is going 
in for an examination.” 

“Ah!” said the old man. But 
although he seemed disappointed 
with the information, he continued 
to take an interest in them, and 
always smiled his greeting and 
welcome when they came to sit 
on his bench. He did not often 
speak to them, but when he did 
choose to speak, they were always 
delighted with what he said. He 
had studied a great deal, and spoke 
eloquently of the books he loved. 
He, too, liked being amongst the 
lime-trees. He told his young 
friends what a privilege it was 
to get a little closer to Nature. 

“When we are nearing the end 
of our lives,” he said, “we begin 
to realise how much we have 
missed. Now I have been so 
much shut up in books all my 
life that I have missed fresh air. 
Fresh air is better than books.” 

“That is just what I feel,” El- 
kin Annerley answered. “TI, too, 
have missed so much.” 

The old man laughed. ‘“ You 
have plenty of time,” he said. 

“A few months at the most,” 
was the answer. 

“Then it is a damned shame!” 
said the old man, stamping on the 
ground with his bad foot. “What 
does it all mean, I wonder? A 
worthless old fool like myself lin- 
gers on, and I assure you I have 
no particular wish for a prolonged 
existence. I have done my work, 
had my fun, and am ready to go. 
Every one ought to be allowed his 
chance. I call it damnable!” 

After that, he appeared to take 
a great fancy to the two com- 
panions; and once he told Ger- 
trude Hurst in confidence that he 
would see that the young man did 
not need for companionship when 
she was not able to be with him 
in Judge’s Walk. 

‘ “JT suppose you would have been 
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lovers under other circumstances?” 
he asked, almost entreatingly. He 
seemed to have set his heart on 
that. 

Gertrude smiled, and the old 
man looked at her face and read 
in the smile what he wanted to 
know. 

“That is enough, my dear,” he 
said, kindly ; ‘“‘ you have answered 
my question, and I am satisfied.” 

Her high-school work prevented 
her from coming to Hampstead 
in the mornings, but she never 
failed to come sometime during 
each day, until at last the distance 
told.on her, and so she took lodg- 
ings for herself close by, and trans- 
ferred herself and her shabby 
white cat from Marylebone to 
Hampstead. Even then she found 
the distance to the high school 
very trying in all the heat; but 
she assured Elkin that the fresh 
air more than restored her, and 
he was content. He was always 
thinking of her comfort, and al- 
ways anxious when she looked 
tired; and sometimes when they 
walked together up and down 
Judge’s Walk, he would notice 
that her step dragged, and he 
would say: “ Ah! I was walking 
too fast for you. Why, I believe 
I have more strength than you 
have !” 

Then she would say: “I believe 
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you have.” And he would never 
guess that her pace had been 
altered to suit his failing steps; 
for she pretended now not to 
notice his weakness and his short- 
ness of breath. She never offered 
him the help of her arm; she 
walked by his side, a bright cheery 
companion, her arms folded tightly 
together, according to her custom, 
When they were tired of walk- 
ing, they would find their old 
particular bench, just under the 
sweet-scented limes, and they were 
happy though perhaps they never 
spoke a word. One evening when 
they were watching the sunset, 
and taking pleasure in the beauty 
all around, the old white-haired 
man came and sat near them. 

“Well,” he said, cheerily, “my 
news is that my gout is better. 
And pray, what is your news, 
young people ?” 

“QOur news,” said Elkin Anner-. 
ley, “is that Miss Hurst is going 
to come out splendidly in her ex- 
amination, which takes place on 
the 21st of July—that is to say, 
in about three weeks’ time.” 

** And yourself?” asked the old 
man, kindly. 

“Oh, I am quite sure I shall 
live to hear of her success,” said 
Elkin, brightly. ‘That is all I 
ask; it is little enough, is it 
not ?” 


IV. 


Thus time sped on, and when 
Gertrude had finished her high- 
school work, she would step over 
to Elkin’s lodgings to hear how he 
was, and what news he had to 
give her, and to receive her mathe- 
matical lesson. 

“A procession of twelve coal- 
waggons passed by my window to- 
day,” he said, “and the horses 
were the finest I have ever seen, 
capable of an infinite quantity of 


work.” Or he would say, “I saw 
that young artist, and I had a 
talk with him. [I like him, for he 
is a hard worker.” 

That was the standard by which 
Elkin Annerley judged people— 
their enthusiasm for, and their 
capabilities of, work. He inter- 
ested himself in the costermongers 
who passed by with their donkey- 
carts, and made particular friends 
with a certain fish-woman and her 
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husband. He bought trifles from 
them, horrible, smelling kippers 
and haddocks, in order to have a 
few minutes’ chat with them, and 
to help them along without patron- 
ising them. Thus he amused him- 
self when he was alone ; and when 
Gertrude came in, he always had 
something to tell her—how per- 
haps he had spoken to the old 
white-haired man, or how he had 
begun a friendship with a little 
gem of a child who had come and 
sat by him, and had confided in 
him, seeing no doubt that he was 
a person to be trusted. She was 
about five years old. 

“When I was a baby,” she 
had told him mysteriously, ‘I 
swallowed a tooth!” 

“Indeed!” he had answered 
sympathetically. Then, encour- 
aged by his sympathy, she in- 
trusted to him other confidences 
about her dolls, and about the 
brown collie Rufus, who was her 
constant companion. She belonged 
to one of the houses at the back 
of Judge’s Walk, and she came 
out to play around the dear trees, 
as she called them, or to have a 
romp with Rufus. 

These were only little instances, 
it is true, but Gertrude Hurst 
listened with pleasure to all Elkin 
told her about his companions, and 
she learnt to like them too. But 
he enjoyed those times most when 
Gertrude was by his side: life was 
very lovely to him. It was so sad 
that he, this silent mathematical 
master, who was supposed to be 
interested in nothing but mathe- 
matics, should be entirely taken 
up with all things human, just as 
the end was approaching and it 
was too late. In the evenings 
he still gave her a lesson, though 
at times he was scarcely strong 
enough for the effort. She sat 
patiently by his side, showing him 


all the deference she would have - 


shown him if he were lecturing at 
the New College. If he were a 
little irritable, she took his re- 
bukes silently, But he praised 
her sometimes, and said she was 
beginning to have mixed mathe- 
matics at her finger-ends, and that 
she knew her book-work so well 
that she was bound to pass on that 
alone. 

At last the evening came when 
he was to give her the last lesson ; 
for the examination began on 
Monday, July 21st, and they had 
settled between them that she 
should cease working some few 
days beforehand, and enjoy the 
quiet of Hampstead, of course 
doing her teaching at school in 
the mornings. 

“T am going to give you a very 
stiff problem in mixed mathema- 
tics,” he said, “and if you do it 
elegantly and well, you will more 
than satisfy me.” 

She worked at it whilst he sat 
at the open window. When she 
showed it to him, he was de- 
lighted. 

“T have not come back from 
Australia in vain,” he said, brightly. 
“ Now I flatter myself that I have 
really drilled you into capital form ; 
and if you are plucked this time. 
I shall be inclined to behave as 
anxious and indignant mothers 
usually behave on these occasions, 
—that is to say, go and storm the 
examiners in their own strong- 
holds and remonstrate with them ! 
Ah! but there is no fear of failure 
this time.” 

So the lessons had come to an 
end, and the two friends passed 
their time sitting on the bench in 
Judge’s Walk, or strolling slowly 
up and down, or talking to Elkin’s 
many acquaintances. The brown 
collie Rufus followed them defer- 
entially, recognising them to be 
the little golden-haired girl’s 
friends. She herself ran out to 
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see them sometimes, and the old 
white-haired man had his usual 
kindly word or look of greeting 
for them. Once or twice they got 
as far as the horse-pond, where 
they watched the strong old 
waggon-horses enjoying their 
summer paddling, and the children 
sailing their little ships. Elkin’s 
anxiety was lest the ships should 
get entangled in the waggon-wheels. 
‘‘The children would be so hurt,” 
he said, anxiously. 

“Look after that ship!” he 
would cry with his weak voice to 
the waggoners. 

But the men always steered 


Vv. 


On the 21st of July, Monday, 
yertrude Hurst went in for her 
examination — viz., the Interme- 
diate in Science of the London 
University. Naturally nervous 
over examinations, she summoned 
together all her courage, feeling 
that she must succeed this time. 
And as she sat in the room bend- 
ing over her papers, the thought of 
Elkin Annerley helped her, and 
she looked at the men and women 
around her, and wondered whether 
they had such a stimulus to success 
as she had. One o’clock struck, 
and the interval between one and 
three was spent, as usual, in chok- 
ing down some lunch, discussing 
the papers, and perhaps finding 
fault with the examiners, accord- 
ing, of course, as the candidate 
was satisfied or dissatisfied with 
the questions set. The following 
day, at one o'clock, Gertrude found 
Elkin Annerley waiting for her on 
the steps of Burlington House. 
Some of his pupils hastened up, 
eager to shake his hand, and to 
hear how he was feeling after his 
voyage to Australia. They turned 
away sorrowfully when they saw 
the cruel change in his appearance. 
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clear of the ships, and the horses 
lifted their great feet carefully, as 
though they well understood that 
the ships were not to be interfered 
with, nor the children’s feelings 
hurt. 

These were Elkin Annerley’s 
happiest days. He had never 
before come so near to love, to 
humanity, and to nature. Hyper. 
bole, asymptotes, diameters, in- 
dices, permutations, logarithms, 
obtuse and acute angles, foci, and 
oblique cylinders were being shorn 
of their glory, and other things 
were gaining in loveliness, when 
it was too late. 


“You ought not to have come 
down,” Gertrude whispered: to him 
reprovingly. 

*T shall not come again,” was 
the quiet answer. “TI just wanted 
to see the whole scene for myself. 
You remember it has been my life 
for so long.” 

At last, when Gertrude had done 
the mathematical papers, Elkin and 
she went carefully over them, and 
he was perfectly satisfied with her 
work. The teacher of biology at 
the New College thought that she 
had also succeeded with his sub- 
ject, so that she had every reason 
to feel comforted. But however 
well one may feel one has done, 
it is scarcely safe to judge of pos- 
sible success by feelings alone ; 
and although Gertrude Hurst had 
vague hopes, she had also vague 
forebodings. Elkin laughed these 
forebodings away, and declared as 
usual that she was going to pass, 
and that he was going to live to 
hear of her success. But at times 
it seemed doubtful whether he 
could hold together much longer: 
the doctors had said that he lived 
on by mere pluck, and Gertrude 
knew well that he would not be 
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able to withstand another hemor- 
rhage. He suffered much from 
weakness and fever, and during 
these days of waiting to hear the 
result of the examination, he was 
not often able to go out. 

When Gertrude came to fetch 
him for a stroll on Judge’s Walk, 
he usually said : 

“No, not to-day. But you go, 
and tell me how the trees look, 
and whether the limes are still] 
fragrant, and whether the children 
still play about on the grass.” 

One afternoon he did crawl] out, 
and sat in his old accustomed place 
under his favourite lime-tree. The 
little golden-haired girl and the 
dog Rufus ran up to greet him 
as usual, and the old white-haired 
man sat beside him. 

“ You’ve not been out for some 
time,” he said to Elkin. “I have 
missed you. How do you feel 
to-day ?” 

Elkin looked up quickly, and 
made him understand by a sign 
that he did not wish to discuss 
the matter before Gertrude. So 
he merely answered : 

“T feel proud of my _ pupil. 
She has done excellent papers. 
I own I have been astonished at 
her progress.” 

But he soon became very tired, 
and the two friends strolled home- 
wards. She saw how weak he was ; 
but she did not dare offer him the 
help of her arm, fearing to hurt 
his feelings. She knew how he 
suffered mentally : she knew that 
the mental suffering was worse to 
him than the bodily suffering it- 
self. He had been so independent 
all his life, and had asked so little 
of any one, and her heart bled to 
see him so young, so weak, and so 
helpless. 

“T am tired this afternoon,’ 
she said to him. ‘ Will you let 
me have your arm?” He smiled 
brightly. 
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“Tam glad you asked me,” he 
said, “for I noticed how tired you 
seemed. Your work has been too 
much for you.s Why, I do believe 
I am stronger than you to-day.” 

She took his arm; but it was 
he who had the support, and not 
she, and when they reached his 
lodgings, he sank back exhausted. 

*T can still smell the lime- 
trees,” he said to himself, as he 
loosened his scarf. “I am glad 
you persuaded me to go out with 
you, for it was pleasant to see the 
whole scene again. There is no 
cathedral more beautiful than that 
leafy cathedral which we have just 
left. I hope you will always be 
fond of it, if only for my sake.” 

Suddenly he was seized with a 
fearful fit of coughing, and Ger- 
trude bent over him anxiously, as 
he sat in his arm-chair by the open 
window. 

“Elkin, what can I do for you?” 
she asked, sorrowfully. ‘“ What 
can I do to help you?” 

That was the first time she had 
called him Elkin. At the sound of 
her voice he looked up and smiled. 

“Tf you do not mind,” he said, 
“bring that stool, and sit near me, 
and let me hold your hand.” 

It was the first time he had ever 
asked anything of her. He was 
silent for some minutes, and seemed 
to be thinking. She sat near him, 
and held his right hand in her 
own. Then he spoke. 

“You are only a child, only a 
child,” he said, mournfully, “and 
life is so hard for the strongest 
amongst us. I wish I could have 
had a long, strong life, so that I 
might have helped you. You are 
only a child, for all your inde- 
pendence.” 

He rested her hand against his 
cheek. “It is some comfort to 
me,” he said, after a pause, “that 
you will live on to work. It is 
splendid to think of you living and 
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working. I have always had such 
a passion for work, and you know 
my great trouble has been that I 
have had to be idle. But you will 
do your share of work for me as 
well as for yourself, and that is my 
comfort.” 

Her hand still rested against his 
cheek. She could not speak a 
word. 

“ Life is hard for the strong- 
est,” he said again, “but you are 
gallant. I always thought you 
were gallant; I thought so the 
very first moment you came into 
my classroom at the New College. 
I have not spoken to you lately 
about ambition ; but do you know, 
that of all ambitious men, I am by 
nature the most ambitious? One 
by one I have had to give these 
ambitions up, and one by one 
my heart-strings broke. But a 
broken heart is better than a bit- 
ter one. Will you remember that, 
child? Still, you know, one am- 
bition does remain, and that is to 
live long enough to hear of your 
success. I have missed other 
things, but this one thing I am 
sure I shall not miss, for no one, 
not even the hardest taskmaster, 
would grudge me twenty-four more 
hours of life. . . . You look very 
tired, child, and very anxious, but 
this time to-morrow you and I will 
both be smiling because of your 
success. You must take care of 
yourself. I want you to live long 
so that you may do much. As a 
teacher you have a great responsi- 
bility to fulfil. You have a broad 
open mind yourself, therefore teach 
your pupils to take a wide view of 
life. Tell them that God, who, so 
they believe, made the open-lying 
downs, and the free sky, and the 
boundless ocean, and the spreading 
fields—tell them that God cannot 
wish our minds to be pent up in a 
nut-shell. As our eyes cry for 
light, so our minds should cry for 
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space, always more space. Tell 
them this from me. I want you 
to have all the things which I 
have missed. I want you to live 
and love. And I want you to 
rejoice in the sunshine and in 
nature. Do not make yourself 
miserable with thought. There is 
a great brick-wall against which 
we kick in vain—call it God, or 
Fate, or the First Cause. Just do 
your work well, and by adding to 
the store of work well done, you 
will help humanity, and you will 
earn your immortality, and your 
rest too.” 

She rose and kissed him on the 
forehead. ‘You have been so good 
to me,” she whispered, ‘‘ but I can- 
not say much to you to-night, for 
everything seems to me so mourn- 
ful. And I cannot bear for you to 
suffer. I would gladly give my 
life for yours. What does it all 
mean, I wonder? You are a rare 
spirit, and I am just a simple girl, 
with no originality in me. I can 
well be spared and you cannot. 
And yet it is you who have to 
leave your work. Sometimes when 
I look at you, it seems to me alla 
dream that you are ill.” 

“Tf I had been well,” he an- 
swered, as he watched her put on 
her hat and scarf, “many things 
would have been different. Yes, 
many things would have been dif- 
ferent.” 

They stood there in the twilight, 
hand in hand, and there was silence 
between them for many minutes. 

“ Who knows?” he said cheerily, 
“you may gain the gold medal in 
your examination.” 

“Whatever I gain,” she answer- 
ed, “I shall owe to you.” 

“Tf you pass,” he said, “ there 
will be no more drudging, no more 
anxiety about stray lessons, but a 
good post and a good salary. Come 
straight home to me, directly you 
hear the news to-morrow after- 
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noon, and take ahansom. Tell the 
man to drive quickly. Do not delay 
one single instant, for I shall be so 
anxious to hear the good news.” 
As he held out his hand, she 
raised it to her lips and kissed it 
lovingly. ‘Good night,” she said, 
“good night, Elkin dear. God 
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bless you.” And as she spoke, the 
tears fell from her eyes, and he 
saw them. 

When he was left alone, there 
was a strangely beautiful smile on 
his face. He knew now, that 
whatever else he had missed, he 
had not missed love. 


VI. 


It was about two o'clock on 
August 12th when Gertrude Hurst 
went down to Burlington Gardens 
to hear the verdict of the exami- 
ners. Her number was 24. The 
lists were not yet out when she 
arrived, and the hall was full of 
men and women, each one more 
anxious than the other, although, 
of course, there were some who 
pretended not to be anxious at all, 
and were talking on subjects which 
had nothing to do with examina- 
tions, but who nevertheless looked 
up eagerly, expecting to see the 
list, which was to set all doubts at 
rest. Gertrude Hurst found many 
of her men and women friends, and 
they all told her that there was no 
need for her to be anxious. She, 
in her turn, spoke many cheering 
words to a forlorn middle-aged 
teacher, who looked over-worked 
and under-fed. Gertrude thought 
only of Elkin Annerley ; all per- 
sonal interest in the matter had 
passed away, and it was for his 
sake chiefly that she wished to see 
number 24 on the list. “ Who 
knows?” she thought; “a great 
gladness often helps people to live, 
when doctors have given them up.” 

At last the list was brought in, 
and there was a rush to the stand, 
and Gertrude could not get near 
enough to see. But some man, 
more chivalrous than the others, 
called out: 

“All right, Miss Hurst ; 24 is on 
the list.” 

He made way for her, and 


she saw for herself. She waited 
just long enough to congratulate 
some of her friends, and to press 
in kindly sympathy the hand of 
the middle-aged teacher whose 
number was not on the list. Then 
she hailed a hansom, and was just 
going to step into it when she told 
the man to wait a minute ; and she 
ran back to have one more look 
at the list. “Just to be quite 
sure,” she said to herself. She 
read all the numbers from the be- 
ginning, and then came 19, 20, 
and 24. She sprang lightly into 
the hansom, and her face was 
radiant with happiness. “It is 
through his help,” she said to her- 
self, ‘and I am so proud and glad 
to think that I owe my success to 
him. If it had not been for him 
I should have failed again in 
mathematics: all the biology and 
chemistry in the world would not 
have saved me.” 

The weariness of the last few 
weeks seemed to have left her; 
her face, ordinarily so troubled, 
looked girlish and young again ; 
her only thought was how pleased 
he would be to hear the good news, 
and what a cosy evening they 
would pass together now that this 
anxiety was removed. 

At last she reached his lodg- 
ings, jumped out of the hansom, 
overpaid the cabman, and knocked 
loudly at the brass knocker. The 
door was opened by the old land- 
lady. 

“‘T have such good news for Mr 
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Annerley,” Gertrude said, smiling 
happily. Then she noticed a 
strange expression on the land- 
lady’s face. 

“Ts anything wrong?” she 
asked, a sudden fear possessing 
her. 

“Oh, Miss Hurst,” the old land- 
lady said, “how can I tell you? 
He died this morning at two 
o'clock.” 

Gertrude stood at the door, 
speechless. In that brief moment, 
she knew that the loveliest part 
of life had been taken from 
her. She went silently up to the 
room where Elkin Annerley lay, 
and there she stayed for full an 
hour. After that, they saw her 
standing on the door step. 

“T am going for a walk,” she 
told them. “TI shall be back later 
on.” 

There were no tears in her 
eyes, and her face was almost ex- 
pressionless, She walked up and 
down Judge’s Walk, under the 
spreading branches, which cast 
their shadows on the path; the 
Hampstead bells were chiming a 
sweet melody; the lingering sun 
shone through the trees; the 
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birds, so strangely tame there, 
hopped from one gnarled root to 
another ; the children played their 
games on the grass and round the 
great trees; the dog Rufus came 
and walked by Gertrude’s side, 
barking as though anxious to be 
noticed. 

The old white-haired man passed 
by her. “Ah!” he said, in his 
cheery way, “and where is your 
companion to-day? - It does not 
seem natural for you to be alone 
here.” Then she looked up. 

“ He is dead,” she said, quietly; 
“therefore I walk alone.” 

* And what of you?” he asked, 
kindly. 

“1 have passed my examina- 
tion,” she said, half dreamily. 

** You are glad of that,” he said. 
“Your companion was so anxious 
for you to succeed.” 

“ But he does not know,” she 
said, and her lips quivered for the 
first time. ‘‘ What is my success 
worth to me now?” 


Then she passed on her way, 
her head bowed, and her arms 
folded tightly together. 

Beatrice HARRADEN. 
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OPIUM-SMUGGLING, when it was 
first talked about in England, 
meant the forcible or clandestine 
introduction of opium into China. 
The former kind of opium-smug- 
gling in China is now almost a 
thing of the past. The regular 
importers of opium no longer try 
to run a cargo by night in native 
lorchas or piratical junks. They 
find it more expedient to take the 
opium to the Custom-house, and 
to pay the duty that the Chinese 
Government discreetly levies on 
it. But opium-smuggling, in seve- 
ral different forms, has at times 
prevailed in India, where the 
poppy is cultivated and the opium 
is manufactured. Smuggling, as 
every one knows, depends chiefly 
on the difference between the 
natural and the artificial price of 
an article, be it whisky, or tea, or 
tobacco, or opium, Where, for 
the sake of the public revenue, 
an artificial price or value has 
been created, by excise laws or 
any other legislation, the smug- 
gler comes in, and tries to make 
a profit for himself on the natural 
price of the goods. 

There were several forms of 
opium-smuggling in India. Per- 
haps some of them hardly rise to 
the dignity of smuggling,—they 
were simply frauds and devices 
for obtaining money by false pre- 
tences. Take, for instance, the 
fraud known as paper-cultivation. 
The reader may well ask, What 
on earth can paper-cultivation be 
in connection with opium? Un- 
fortunately it requires some con- 
siderable explanation, which is to 
be found in the exhaustive report 
written by the Commissioners who 
were appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1882 to inquire 
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into the working of the Opium 
Department. No one, save a few 
officials, reads such reports at the 
time that they are drawn up. 
They are not formally published. 
They are too technical, too long, 
and too dry for the public at large. 
But much of the information that 
they contain is interesting, if not 
actually amusing, and the essence 
may be extracted without disturb- 
ing the ponderous substance. 
What, then, was paper-cultiva- 
tion? It was a fraud practised 
against the Indian Government 
by its own native officials. The 
Government is obliged to employ 
a very large number of these 
gentlemen. There are above one 
million ryots engaged in the culti- 
vation of the poppy in Bengal, 
and a separate account is kept 
with each of these one million 
individuals from the day on which 
he engages to plant a bit of his 
land with poppy to the day on 
which he receives the value of the 
opium that his poppies have pro- 
duced, It is, therefore, necessary 
for the Government to employ a 
vast number of accountants, of 
whom the principal are known by 
the native title of gomasta. The 
cultivators, on the other hand, 
usually work in village parties, 
averaging twenty in number, one 
of them becoming their foreman 
and representative, so that the 
other nineteen men need not leave 
their villages, and go to dance 
attendance on the gomasta. Each 
of these twenty men devotes a bit 
of his land, usually less than an 
acre, to thecultivation of the poppy. 
The bulk of the land in a village 
is always kept for cereal or food 
crops, but no crop pays so well 
as the poppy, and the ryots are 
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almost always willing to set aside 
a portion of their land for poppy. 
The gomasta draws up a list in 
which he writes the names of each 
member of the village party of 
twenty, to each of whom an ad- 
vance in money is then and there 
paid, through their representative 
foreman, under the superintend- 
ence of an English officer, whose 
presence is a guarantee that the 
money is paid in full, without any 
dustooree or other native deduc- 
tion. It will be observed that 
the advance-money is paid, not to 
each individual in person, but to 
the accredited representative of 
the party of twenty. It was here 
that paper-cultivation came in. 
Twenty is the average number of 
a party, but there may be some- 
times only sixteen or seventeen 
names if the village is small. 
Where the number was less than 
twenty, the gomasta entered in 
his list two or three fictitious 
names, and drew advance - money 
on their behalf. It was a clumsy 
form of fraud, for the coin had to 
be paid to the representative of 
the party, and the gomasta had to 
get it back from him as soon as 
the English assistant’s back was 
turned. Subsequently, the gomasta 
had to invent a lie to cover his 
fraud. He submitted to his 
superior officer a report stating 
that the individuals with the 
fictitious names had fled the coun- 
try asd thrown up their land, so 
that the money advanced to them 
was lost to Government. Sucha 
story might be accepted by the 
English superintendent if he were 
at all lax in his work, when it 
first reached him; but when the 
same story came again and again 
from the same gomasta, but not 
from other gomastas, suspicion was 
aroused, and a local inquiry quickly 
led to the conviction and punish- 
ment of the fraudulent gomasta. 
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It is said that paper-cultivation 
is now a thing of the past, and 
executive reforms have made it 
almost impossible. 

Illicit cultivation, as a fraud 
against Government, may be con- 
sidered as almost the converse of 
paper-cultivation. It is also said 
to be a thing of the past, but it 
would be unsafe to put too much 
confidence in that statement. It 
was too profitable to be abandoned 
if it could be carried on with im- 
punity. It came about in this 
way. As the cultivation of to- 
bacco is prohibited in England 
except under a special licence from 
the excise authorities, so the cul- 
tivation of the poppy in British 
India is forbidden unless a licence 
has been taken out. When a cul- 
tivator takes out a licence from 
the Opium Department to cultivate 
a certain area (usually two-thirds 
of an acre of his own land), he 
receives an advance in money to 
secure his allegiance, and he binds 
himself to deliver to the opium 
agent, at a fixed price, ordinarily 
of 5s. a-pound, whatever opium 
may be produced on his land. 
When official supervision is effi- 
cient, it is certainly very difficult 
for a man to cultivate poppy on a 
larger area than is covered by his 
licence without detection. The 
cultivation cannot be concealed. 
It is a sort of garden cultivation, 
the poppy-plants being grown in 
little squares or beds intersected 
by tiny water-channels for irriga- 
tion, wherever this is possible. 
The growth of the plants is care- 
fully tended; and at length the 
time comes when they burst out 
into flower, and the fields look like 
a sheet of silver as the white 
petals of the flowers glisten in the 
morning dew. These beautiful 
petals are the first produce of the 
crop ; for the women and children 
of the cultivators’ families come 
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forth and pick them off one by 
one, and carefully dry them, so 
that they may serve afterwards as 
the covering of the manufactured 
cakes of opium. Then the poppies, 
with their bare capsule-heads, re- 
main standing in the open field, 
until it is considered that they are 
ripe for lancing. The cultivators 
then come forth in the evening, 
and, with an implement not unlike 
the knives of a cupping instru- 
ment, they scarify the capsule on 
its sides with deep incisions, so 
that the juice may exude. In the 
early morning the cultivators re- 
appear with a scraping-knife and 
their earthenware pots, and they 
scrape off the exuded juice and 
collect it in their pots. And this 
is crude opium. It is obvious that 
cultivation carried on in this open 
manner cannot be hidden. If one 
man were disposed to have a little 
illicit cultivation on his own ac- 
count, it would become known to 
all the village. Moreover, the 
native subordinates of the Opium 
Department and the English offi- 
cer in charge of the district are 
frequently moving about, watching 
the progress of the crop, and vested 
with authority to measure the land 
if they suspect that either too 
small or too large an area has been 
cultivated. Still it seems quite 
possible that a man might so craf- 
tily amplify his boundaries that he 
might be cultivating a quarter of 
an acre more than he was licensed 
to cultivate. Primd fucie, the pro- 
duce of that extra quarter of an 
acre would become his own pro- 
perty, and he would be able to 
dispose of it by selling it to the 
professional smuggler. Perhaps it 
will be sufficient to acquiesce in 
the conclusion of the Commis- 
sioners that illicit cultivation is a 
thing of the past. There remains 
the fact that the cultivators, if 
they are dishonest, sometimes find 
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themselves in the possession of a 
larger quantity of opium than they 
deem it expedient to deliver up to 
the Government opium agent. If 
this is so, they have to league 
themselves with the professional 
smugglers. The Government op- 
ium agent will pay them only 5s. 
a-pound for their opium. The 
smuggler can usually afford to pay 
them much more. 

There is, however, considerable 
inducement offered to the honest 
cultivator of the poppy not to 
smuggle. If he deals fairly and 
truly with Government, he has 
little to complain of. The esti- 
mated full produce of opium from 
an acre of poppy-land is 36 lb. 
weight. The price of this quantity 
at 5s. a-pound is £9 an acre. Out 
of this sum he will have received 
an advance in money of about £3, 
so that he has another £6 to re- 
ceive when his opium has all been 
weighed in and tested. Very 
elaborate precautions are taken on © 
both sides that there may be no 
cheating. The opium officials have 
to be careful that there are no 
little stones, or bits of mud, or 
other weighty but undesirable 
substances, mixed up under the 
mass of opium that looks like a 
lump of consolidated treacle. At 
a later stage the official analyst, 
an English chemist, will ascertain 
if inferior sorts of opium have 
been mixed and covered up under 
an exterior of the best opium— 
though it is said that the experi- 
enced native testers can discover 
this by touch and sight almost as ac- 
curately as the analytical chemist. 
The cultivator, on the other hand, 
is usually present to see his pot of 
opium weighed ; and if he cannot 
come himself, he may appoint men 
in his confidence to represent him, 
and to receive for him the ticket 
on which the weight and value of 
his produce are noted, with a view 
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to the payment of the balance due 
to him. It is one of the marvels 
of India—which the hurried cold- 
weather Indian globe-trotters never 
behold — to see the crowds of 
opium cultivators assembled on 
one of the hottest days in the end 
of April, thousands and thousands 
of them, with their earthenware 
pots of opium, whilst one pale- 
faced English officer sits patiently 
under a large umbrella, from early 
dawn to late at night, watching 
the scales in which the pots of 
opium are weighed, and noting 
their contents and value in Eng- 
lish in his book, as a check on the 
native accountants, who keep their 
books in the vernacular. The 
same Officer is also careful to see 
that each man is paid the sum 
due to him, and it very rarely 
happens that any cultivator goes 
away discontented. 

The bulk of the cultivators are 
certainly honest and content in 
their dealings. But let it be sup- 
posed that the men of a certain 
village have determined, or have 
been persuaded, to act dishonestly, 
so that they have kept back part 
of their produce, which they now 
intend to dispose of, for their own 
advantage, at a higher price than 
the 5s. a-pound that they would 
have obtained from the opium 
agent. There are two plain 
methods in which this may be 
done. There are certain shops 
licensed by the excise authorities 
for the retail vend of medical 
opium in every district. These 
shops are only kept open to pre- 
vent the people from having an 
excuse for using illicit opium. 
The shopkeeper binds himself to 
buy from Government as much 
excise or medical opium as will 
make it profitable to keep the 
shop, if he acts honestly ; but he 
usually takes only the minimum 
quantity that he may consider 
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sufficient to give a colour for 
keeping his shop open. The 
opium that he has to buy of the 
Excise Department is prepared in 
a form and colour differing much 
from the crude opium that he can 
buy from a dishonest cultivator ; 
so that when the shopkeeper buys 
the illicit crude produce of a cul- 
tivator, he runs a considerable 
risk of detection—for, if he has 
a domiciliary visit from an excise 
inspector who examines his stock 
of opium, he ought certainly to be 
found out. Fortunately for him, 
subordinate excise officials are 
venal, and can close their eyes 
if the palms of their hands are 
properly tickled. But there is 
always the risk of a visitation 
from some native officer of higher 
rank and pay, or from an English 
official, who will be incorruptible. 

The other method of disposing 
of the illicit opium is to sell it 
to some enterprising individual, 
who undertakes to collect a con- 
siderable quantity, and to send 
it down to Calcutta, or to the 
French settlement at Chanderna- 
gore, where it can be kept in 
safety until an opportunity is 
found for shipping it to China 
and the Straits, or for disposing 
of it to the Chinese residents in 
the capital. Before the East 
Indian Railway was carried 
through the heart of the districts 
in which the poppy is cultivated, 
the illict opium used to be sent 
down to Calcutta, sometimes in 
convenient parcels that a man 
could carry on his back, but more 
commonly by the country boats 
that navigate the rivers Ganges 
and Hooghly from Benares to Cal- 
cutta. When the railway was 
opened the smugglers soon took 
advantage of it. A man with a 
large package, ostensibly of onions, 
secured in a covering of goat-skin, 
took his seat at Patna in a third- 
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class carriage, with his package 
under the seat, and in a few hours 
he and his opium arrived safely at 
Chandernagore or Calcutta, where 
he was welcomed by confederates. 

In order to stop this kind of 
smuggling, the Government pays 
a very high reward, far in excess 
of the actual value of the opium, 
to any one who can detect and 
capture an opium-smuggler, Con- 
sequently, when a special railway 
police was organised, it soon came 
to pass that when the train arrived 
at the terminus for Calcutta sev- 
eral seizures were effected. The 
trains that arrived in the dark 
were usually patronised by the 
smugglers, and when the smuggler 
pulled out his package from under 
the carriage-seat, and stepped out 
on the station platform, he found 
himself accosted by some inquisi- 
tive policeman who wanted to 
know what was contained in the 
strong-smelling goat-skin package. 
The smuggler would probably offer 
a small sum of money to be let go, 
but that was of little avail, for 
there were other railway policemen 
looking on. It may be explained 
that as opium has a strong and 
peculiar odour, the smuggler tried 
to conceal it by packing it with 
onions, and in a _ full-flavoured 
goat-skin. But the railway police 
soon learned to distinguish this 
special combination of smells, and 
a constable with a good nose could 
wind it at times before the door 
of the railway compartment was 
opened. The detected smuggler 
was apprehended, and carried be- 
fore a Calcutta magistrate and con- 
victed. The men thus captured 
usually gave false names and ad- 
dresses ; but in some cases where 
their real name and the name of 
the village from which they came 
were discovered, measures were 
taken by the heads of the Opium 
Department to capture the rest of 
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the local gang before they had time 
to learn the fate that had befallen 
their unlucky confederate. 

The smugglers became alarmed 
at the captures that were thus 
made in Calcutta, and for a time 
they tried the plan of throwing 
their packages of smuggled opium 
out of the windows of the railway 
carriages as the train passed along 
the borders of the French terri- 
tory at Chandernagore. This 
could easily be done in the dark, 
and the confederates who were 
expecting the packages were ready 
waiting to carry them off into the 
French settlement. But there was 
a very clever and active officer at 
the head of the Hooghly district, 
where the boundaries of British 
and French territory meet, and 
as soon as he got wind of this new 
arrangement, he took measures to 
circumvent it. Although the 
French police in Chandernagore 
had the reputation of being in the 
habit of giving their protection to 
smugglers and other delinquents 
who could afford to pay for it, 
they had one great merit, for they 
were reasonable men and open to 
practical persuasion. If the smug- 
gler paid 10s. to a French officer 
for protection, it was always pos- 
sible, with the high rewards given 
for the detection of smuggled 
opium, to outbid the smuggler. 
If a detective of the British Ex- 
cise Department offered 15s. to 
the French police officer, the latter 
saw the force of the argument, and 
the pitiful fellow who had only 
paid 10s. was betrayed into the 
hands of the English Philistines. 
The smugglers found that this form 
of conveying opium into French 
territory was not safe, and, at least 
for a time, they abandoned it. 

But there was still a chance of 
working the goods department of 
the railway, and in one or two 
large consignments of rice that 
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were made from Benares and 
Patna, the smugglers managed to 
introduce some bags that contained 
a quantity of opium well sur- 
rounded by grain. But this plan 
did not answer. Respectable con- 
signors and consignees of grain 
were strongly adverse to it. 
Whilst the grain was lying at the 
warehouse of the railway station 
awaiting delivery to the consignee, 
the smell of the opium would 
assert itself and betray its own 
secret. Moreover, some of the 
confederates were obliged to run 
a great personal risk by going to 
the warehouse to try and rescue 
the particular bags that contained 
opium; and after one or two 
failures, followed by convictions 
of the smugglers, this plan was 
dropped. 

There remained the old plan of 
sending down the smuggled opium 
by country-boat, carefully packed 
and concealed under a cargo of 
onions, or tobacco, or hides, or 
anything that could mask or 
qualify the smell of the opium. 
A country-boat takes at least 
three weeks on its voyage down- 
stream from Patna to Calcutta, 
even when the river is in full 
flood. The stream is very strong, 
but there is generally a high wind 
against the stream, and the wind 
catches the upper part of the boat, 
which in size and shape is very 
like a floating hay-stack, so that 
the boatmen have often to come 
ashore and take to the tow-rope 
and tow down-stream in order to 
make any progress. Meanwhile 
the consignment of this smuggled 
opium becomes known to too 
many individuals, some of whom 
have no inclination to keep a 
secret, especially when a shrewd 
detective officer is tempting them 
with a good round sum to betray 
it. There is a place called Saheb- 
gunge on the river Ganges, half- 
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way between Patna and Calcutta, 
where all the country-boats are 
required to stop to give particulars 
of their tonnage and cargo. This 
detention is for purely statis- 
tical purposes, according to the 
theory of the late Sir George 
Campbell, who introduced it; but 
it tends to the great personal 
profit of the native subordinates, 
who have the power to stop, and 
to let go, each boat as it passes, 
This was a favourite spot for the 
excise detectives, who could easily 
spot the smuggler with his cargo 
of onions and hides, beneath which 
packets of opium were concealed. 
The detectives or informers never 
attempted to stop or to seize the 
boat and its cargo at this point, 
for reasons which are obvious. 
They only took care to identify 
the boat and to ascertain to what 
place it was bound, and to whom 
the cargo was consigned. This 
could easily be ascertained from 
the papers which the captain or 
the supercargo of the crew was 
required to show for statistical 
purposes, 

Of course the circumstances of 
each seizure of contraband opium 
differed more or less, but a descrip- 
tion of one case will stand for 
many others. One great source 
of supply of contraband opium is 
in Nepal. The kingdom of Nepal 
is independent, and where its 
boundaries touch those of the 
British territory the Nepalese 
ryots are in the habit of culti- 
vating the poppy without any 
licence or interference from their 
own Government. There is a de- 
partmental rule under which any 
Nepalese ryot can take the opium 
that he has manufactured, and re- 
ceive for it the price of 5s. a-pound 
from the nearest opium agency of 
the British Government; but as 
there is a chance of making a 
much higher profit for himself by 
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selling it to some other person, the 
Nepalese ryot often adopts this 
course, and the purchaser from 
him becomes the smuggler, who 
has to get the opium thus ob- 
tained through British territory 
to the port of Calcutta. It was 
in May 1870 that an old river- 
trader named Ram Dass found 
himself in possession of about 10 
ewt. of opium that he had bought 
piecemeal from Nepalese ryots at 
an average of 7s. a-pound. This 
opium was collected on the Ne- 
palese side of the river Gogra, 
and it was carefully packed and 
stowed away on board a large 
country -boat, under a cargo of 
timber and hides and onions. 
There was a crew of ten men to 
the boat, and Ram Dass, with his 
servant, travelled as supercargo. 
The boat’s papers were made out 
as coming from Fyzabad, in the 
province of Oude, and the cargo 
was consigned to a native mer- 
chant at the large mart of Bhud- 
ressur, which adjoins the French 
territory at Chandernagore. The 
boat made a good passage down 
the Ganges. It was stopped and 
inspected (for statistical purposes 
only) at Sahebgunge, and at last 
the boat anchored off the town of 
Hooghly, waiting only for the turn 
of the tide to make its way in a 
few hours to Bhudressur. Ram 
Dass was considering himself a 
happy and successful smuggler. 
But unfortunately for Ram Dass, 
he had enemies and rivals in his 
own country. He had declined 
to give a share in the spoil as 
hush-money to one of his brethren, 
and as soon as the boat with its 
freight had started on its journey, 
this individual went off and gave 
information to the nearest excise 
officer. The detective officers were 
soon set in motion; and by the 
time that Ram Dass and his boat 
had reached Sahebgunge (to be 
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stopped there for statistical pur- 
poses) his coming had been anti- 
cipated, and he had been carefully 
identified and marked down for 
seizure on his arrival at Hooghly. 
Unknown to Ram Dass, the pro- 
gress of his boat was further 
watched and reported from cer- 
tain other points, and by the time 
that he arrived at Hooghly the 
officers of the Excise and Detec- 
tive Department were ready to 
receive him. 

When Ram Dass’s boat dropped 
its anchor near the river-bank, 
off the old native fort at Hooghly, 
the rain was falling heavily, as 
it does rain in torrents in Bengal 
in July and August, and the 
crew were glad to shelter them 
selves under the thatched roof of 
the boat. Presently a voice from 
shore hailed them with the usual 
call, “Heh, Nayah!” (for every 
boatman is called Nayah or Noah, 
after the old admiral of the ark,) 
and some friendly advice was ten- 
dered as to the insecurity of the 
position that the boat had taken 
up. The boatmen were warned 
that the bore, or tidal wave, might 
upset them, unless they ran outa 
rope fore and aft to the shore to 
straighten the boat, and in com- 
pliance with this advice two stout 
ropes were carried out from the 
bow and the stern, and secured to 
strong posts in the river-bank. 
The crew having thus contributed 
to their own capture, the men on 
the shore departed for the night ; 
but in the early morning an En- 
glish sahib with several of his 
subordinates appeared, and asked 
Ram Dass for permission to go on 
board his boat. This permission 
being refused, they obtained the 
services of a passing fishing-boat 
and boarded the smuggler. Ram 
Dass and his men protested loudly, 
and threatened all manner of legal 
proceedings ; but they were quietly 
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told that their boat would be un- 
loaded down to its bottom boards. 
“You may unload it yourselves,” 
said Ram Dass; and then the boat 
having been hauled in close to the 
river-bank, the English officer and 
his men set to work to clear out 
the odoriferous cargo of onions 
and hides and timber. They toiled 
for several hours in the hot and 
steamy atmosphere, with alternate 
rain and sunshine, Ram Dass and 
his men looking on, and occasion- 
ally taunting them at their slow- 
ness —for Ram Dass still had 
hopes. He thought at least the 
sahib would want to go away and 
get some food, and then he might 
make a bargain with the native 
officials and be allowed to make 
away with the opium ; but, to his 
dismay, another sahib and another 
batch of men came down and con- 
tinued the work, and Ram Dass 
felt that the discovery of his 
opium was imminent. So he 
quietly got out over the stern of 
his boat into the river, hoping to 
swim away unperceived ; but his 
manceuvre was noticed, and he 
was captured and brought back. 
Then the sahibs knew that it was 
all right; and at last they came 
upon the bags of opium, which were 
hidden under the cargo. Poor 
Ram Dass and his men were made 
prisoners, prosecuted, and con- 
victed. Their boat was confiscated, 
so also was the opium, on which a 
reward was paid to the informers 
and seizers that made them rich 
men for a time. The only men 
who got no immediate reward were 
the English sahibs, who were not 
allowed to take any money; but 
their reward came to them after- 
wards in the form of promotion 
and increase of pay, which they 
had so well merited. 

I may conclude by telling one 
story of smuggling opium in which 
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an English lady was concerned, 
It happened many years ago, and 
all the parties concerned have long 
since gone to another world. It 
came about in this way. Mrs X. 
was the wife of a gentleman who 
was an indigo-planter at a factory 
not very far distant from the 
Nepalese frontier. It came to the 
notice of Mrs X. that every year, 
when her husband’s indigo was 
being packed in chests to be for- 
warded to the Calcutta market, 
her khansamah, or butler, was 
very busy in collecting all the old 
jam-pots and pickle-jars, which he 
packed in an old indigo-chest, that 
was consigned to one of his friends 
in the Calcutta market. The 
khansamah, on being questioned, 
said that there was no sale for the 
old jars and jam-pots at the factory, 
so he tried to make a little profit 
out of them by sending them down 
to be sold in Calcutta, getting a 
free passage for them with his 
master’s indigo. The lady’s curi- 
osity being aroused, she soon con- 
trived to find out that the jam- 
pots did not go empty, but that 
they were filled with Nepalese 
opium, which could be sold for a 
good price to the Chinese dealers 
in Calcutta. A stone jar that 
had held 3 lb. of jam might be 
filled with the same quantity of 
opium that would be worth 30s. 
in Calcutta. The indigo season 
had been bad and unprofitable, 
and money was very scarce at the 
factory, so the lady determined 
to go into partnership with the 
khansamah in his opium specula- 
tion. After several anxious weeks 
of doubt and expectation, she was 
delighted to find that, as the result 
of their first joint venture, they 
had each realised more than 100 
rupees, or £10 sterling. Sub- 
sequently she took her husband 
into her confidence, and when 
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his poverty induced him to con- 
sent to a renewal of operations, his 
agents in Calcutta were rather 
surprised by the large indents 
for English jams in 3-lb. stone 
jars that they received from Mr 
X.’s factory. The jams, with the 
other factory stores, were sent 
up according to order, and months 
rolled on without any notice being 
taken. Meanwhile the lady and 
her khansamah had been busy in 
buying as much opium as they 
could get from the Nepalese cul- 
tivators, and at the same time 
the cook of the establishment was 
employed in making a consider- 
able quantity of Tapari or Cape- 
gooseberry jam. The lady and 


the khansamah then proceeded to 
fill about three-fourths of each 
stone jar with opium, whilst on 
the top of the opium was placed 
a layer of jam, and the lady, with 
her own fair hands, wrote out the 
English labels that were placed 


conspicuously on each jam-pot to 
indicate that the contents were of 
an edible character. Several in- 
digo-chests were thus filled with 
jars containing opium below and 
jam above, and the lady expected 
to make a considerable profit for 
herself and her partner. But, alas ! 
‘‘ The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 
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She had forgotten that one of her 
female servants, who had been 
lately dismissed, had become 
aware of her smuggling experi- 
ments, and this woman, out of 
revenge, went and gave informa- 
tion to the excise authorities, who 
pounced on the bullock-cart on 
which the chests were loaded before 
it had travelled half-way from the 
factory to the river, where they 
would have been safely put on 
board a boat with the indigo of 
the season. There was a consid- 
erable local scandal, and a severe 
penalty was levied on the unfor- 
tunate Mr X., who had to bear 
the responsibility of his wife’s 
proceedings. I have never heard 
of any other similar attempt by a 
lady to smuggle opium. It only 
shows how difficult it is for the 
person who wants to evade the 
law, and run a cargo of anything 
contraband, to make sure that he 
has no private enemy who, for the 
sake of revenge, will give informa- 
tion to the excise authorities, and, 
in most cases, receive for himself 
the handsome reward that Govern- 
ment allows to the informers in 
order to protect its opium revenue. 
As a rule, however, there is now 
very little opium - smuggling, at 
least in the Lower Bengal province 
of India. 
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THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, 


CHAPTER X.—THE TWO LITTLE WOMEN. 


Mrs Norton and her niece had 
received the tidings of the Hun- 
stantons’ approaching departure 
with consternation almost more 
profound, and certainly more sim- 
ple in its exhibition, than had been 
exhibited by any of the other mem- 
bers of the party. Surprise, which 
at the first moment took the form 
of angry petulance and offence, had 
been the manner in which it showed 
itself in Sophy ; and as her aunt 
lived only in her and her wishes, the 
girl’s angry vexation resolved it- 
self into a mixture of offence and 
resignation in Mrs Norton. She 
calmed her child and soothed her, 
and then repeated Sophy’s senti- 
ments in a more solid form. “ My 


darling, you must not blame Di- 


ana. Diana has been goodness 
itself. We never could have had 
this pleasure at all but for her 
thoughtfulness,” she said, and then 
added: “I think, however, that 
Diana might have managed to let 
us know delicately what she 
meant — not forcing it upon us 
through the Hunstantons, if that 
is what she wants us to know.” 
Sophy did not think whether Di- 
ana had or had not taken this 
underhand way of warning them 
that it was time to depart; but 
she was angry beyond measure 
and beyond reason. They both 
cried over the thought, shedding 
hot tears. “Just when we know 
everybody and are really enjoying 
ourselves!” said Sophy. “Oh! 
how are we ever, ever, to put up 
with that nasty, windy Red House 
among the trees, with no society, 
after all that we have had here?” 

“Oh hush, my darling!” said 
Mrs Norton; “this is what it is 


to be poor, and to have to do as 
other people like. Those who are 
rich can please themselves—it is 
only the poor who are shuffled 
about as other people like; but 
we must remember that we should 
never have come at all if it had 
not been for Diana.” 

** Would it have been worse not 
to come at all than to be sent 
away now?” said angry Sophy, at 
that height of irritated scepticism 
which would rather not be, than 
submit to anything less than per- 
fect satisfaction in being. Could 
any one say they were ungrateful ! 
Did not the ascription of praise 
to Diana preface everything they 
said, or at least everything that 
the most reasonable of them said! 
For as for Sophy, what was she 
more than a child? and a child, 
when it is crossed, allows no wis- 
dom or kindness even in God Him- 
self, who ought to know better 
than to expose it to suffering. 
They made up their little plans 
together on the very morning 
after that ‘momentous night. 
They would go to Diana, and find 
out what her intentions were— 
whether she meant them to go, 
whether they were to accompany 
her wherever she might be going, 
or go back with the Hunstantons. 
“She must at least see that it is 
reasonable we should know,” Mrs 
Norton said, with a dignified and 
restrained sense of injury—as one 
above making an open complaint, 
whatever reason she might have. 
When it came to the moment of 
going down- stairs, Sophy indeed 
began to hesitate. She was afraid 
of Diana. 

“T am sure you will talk to her 
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better without me, dear auntie,” 
she said. ‘When any one is cross 
I cannot bear it.” 

“That is because you are too 
sensitive, my love,” said Mrs Nor- 
ton. ‘Poor darling, who would 
be cross to you? and you are only 
afraid of Diana because of the 
time when she was your gover- 
ness,” she added, with a mild 
sense of superiority as of one 
who never was, nor had in her 
family any one who required to 
be a governess. But nevertheless, 
half by moral suasion, half by au- 
thority, Sophy was made to come 
and back up the elder lady by her 
presence. They went down-stairs 
slightly nervous it must be allowed. 
They knew that they were braver 
behind backs than when Diana 
looked at them with those large 
eyes of hers ; but having made such 
a strenuous resolution, they could 
not withdraw from it now. They 
found Diana taking her morning 
coffee with a book before her, as 
is the use of lonely people, and 
she received their visit quietly as 
a not unusual incident. She was 
not an early riser—that was one 
of her weak points—and they were 
early risers; and they naturally 
looked at each other with a glance 
of commentary and gentle moral 
indignation at her late hours. 

“You are so like a gentleman 
sitting there with your book,” said 
Sophy, with a sense of pleasure 
in finding something to find fault 
with. Diana closed the book and 
smiled: 

“T suppose I should take that 
as a compliment,” she said, “ for 
Sophy, I know, has the highest 
opinion of gentlemen. Can one 
do better than copy them? You 
have been up for hours, and have 
done a great many things already, 
while I have been idling here.” 

“Yes— but then we have no 
maid to do anything for us ; and if 
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we want to have our things nice, 
we must get up early,” said Mrs 
Norton. ‘‘ We thought most likely 
you would be at breakfast, and 
that we should ‘be sure to see you 
alone for a few minutes—you are 
always so much engaged now.” 

“AmI? I thought I was gener- 
ally at my friends’ disposal,” said 
Diana, with a smile; and then 
there was a little pause. For even 
her smile when she looked up at 
them expectant, perceiving some- 
thing that was on their lips to be 
said, alarmed the two little women. 
However, Mrs Norton, feeling the 
situation to be too serious for 
silence on her part, took courage 
and began— 

** Diana—we don’t want to dis- 
turb you, dear. We know you are 
sure to do what is best and kind- 
est for everybody ; but we should 
just like to know, if you don’t 
mind, what your plans are——” 

“My plans! I don’t think I 
have any plans,” said Diana, sur- 
prised, and then she laughed and 
added, “ To be sure, we can’t stay 
here all the summer, can we? 
We are not at home, are we? 
That is what I always forget when 
I get settled anywhere.” 

“And not much wonder: for 
you can surround yourself with all 
kinds of comforts,” said Mrs Nor- 
ton, looking round her wistfully. 
To be sure, the third floor up-stairs 
was not like the piano nobile: but 
she did not intend to seem to make 
any injurious comparison. The 
idea was suggested however, and 
Diana, who was very quick, took it 
up, and she coloured, and a pained 
look came upon her face. This 
was the kind of reproach to which 
she was most susceptible. It was 
as if she had been accused of mak- 
ing herself comfortable at some 
one else’s expense. 

“T hope you are not uncom- 
fortable up-stairs,” she said. “I 
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thought the house was the same 
all the way up—no difference but 
the stairs.” 

“Oh no, Diana, dear!” cried 
Sophy. ‘ Our drawing-room is not 
half so big as this. It is divided 
into two. This part is auntie’s 
room in our apartment s 

* But that does not matter a 
bit,” cried her aunt; “you must 
not think we are anything but com- 
fortable, and quite happy, Diana, 
and most grateful to you.” 

** Never mind about being grate- 
ful,” said Diana, “the comfort 
is much more important.” She 
laughed and shook off her momen- 
tary offence. ‘If there is anything 
I can do to secure that, you must 
tell me,” she said, kindly; “ the 
Hunstantons’ rooms perhaps might 
be better when they leave.” 

* Oh !” cried both the appellants, 
with a common breathlessness. 
“That was just what we meant to 
ask you about,” Mrs Norton went 
on—Sophy, so to speak, running 
behind the skirts of the elder 
and more skilful operator. ‘ We 
wanted to know if you thought— 
if you wished—what you think we 
ought todo? We came with the 
Hunstantons; and Pisa is not a 
place to stay in, in summer. But 
on the other hand, to go back to 
the Red House when you were 
away, Diana ‘ 

“ Yes, I understand ; but shall 
I be away? If Pisa is not a sum- 
mer place, I cannot stop in Pisa 
more than any one else.” 

* But you can go where you 
like, dear. There are a great many 
other places to go to. There is 
Florence, which you would like to 
see, and the Bagni di Lucca; 
and there is Switzerland, Diana. 
You can do whatever you please ; 
but we can’t afford, can we, to 
do anything but go straight home ? 
—if you think we ought to go 
straight home.” 
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Diana looked from one to the 
other. There was a point in which 
she was the foolishest of women. 
She liked to satisfy other people, 
to give them the things they 
wanted. When she saw a secret 
coveting in anybody’s eyes, instead 
of disapproving and reproving, the 
immediate thought in her mind 
was how she could get them what 
they wanted. Perhaps this was a 
temptation which she would not 
have felt had she always been Miss 
Trelawny of the Chase, accustomed 
from her cradle to be better off 
than other people, and feeling it 
natural. But the new power of 
giving, and of gratifying those 
wishes which she remembered to 
have entertained herself without 
being able to gratify them, was 
very pleasant to her, and she could 
not resist it. She was not strong 
enough to deny herself in order 
to preserve the independence of 
Sophy and Mrs Norton. She look- 
ed from one to another, and saw 
the suppressed eagerness in their 
eyes. 

* And you would like to go to 
Florence, too — and Lucca — and 
to go home by Switzerland? Why 
not? It seems a very reasonable 
plan.” 

* But 
Diana.” 

“Oh, as for that, I can afford it. 
Don’t say anything,” said Diana. 
* Don’t you see it would be no 
pleasure to me to go alone ?—and 
evidently that is the natural thing 
to do.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs Norton, 
gravely. ‘It is not nice to travel 
alone : but then the expense. How 
could I put you to so much ex- 
pense? I don’t think it would be 
quite—right. I don’t think Fe 

*“ As for the right and the wrong, 
I think we may take them in our 
own hands,” said Diana, with a 
smile. ‘“ You must get the Brad- 


we cannot afford it, 
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shaw—that is what you must do, 
and settle the routes. Of course, 
we must go by Switzerland. And 
I had never thought of it! It is 
evident I want you to put things 
in my head.” 

“You are very kind, Diana. I 
am sure if I can be of use in any 
way to you who are so good to us 
—and, of course, it would not be 
nice for you to travel alone, I 
allow that: even for gentlemen, 
it cannot be so nice. But for a 
lady, and so young as you are 
still 4 

Diana laughed. She was half 
ashamed of herself for seeing so 
clearly through this little air of 
reluctance and difficulty. “ Evi- 
dently,” she said, “I am _ too 
young to take care of myself. 
Any one who thinks differently 
does me an injury. Then that is 
settled, is it not? It will be a 
great deal more pleasant having 
your company. I never like to 
do anything alone.” 

“Oh, Diana, what a darling you 
are! How good you always are!” 
cried Sophy, throwing her arms 
round her friend. “And I am 
such a nasty little thing! I 
thought you would not care a bit : 
that you would send us away 
with the Hunstantons by that 
horrid long railway, and never 
think Oh, I am so ashamed 
of myself! and you do love us, 
you do like to have us with you, 
Diana, dear ?” 

“Do you expect me to make 
protestations?” said Diana, shaking 
herself free with a little embarrass- 
ment, feeling compunctions on her 
own side that she could not be 
more effusive. ‘I ought to have 
thought of it before, but it did 
not occur tome. Yes, to be sure, 
we must see the snows. We have 
our time in our own hands; we 
are not compelled to be at home by 
a certain day like Mr Hunstanton.” 
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“Oh, Mr Hunstanton! he is 
so fussy, always interfering with 
everything — what does it matter 
when he gets home? I am tired 
of Mr Hunstanton!” cried Sophy. 

** You should not speak so rashly, 
my dear. Mr Hunstanton has 
been very kind. She has never 
liked us much. She has always 
been jealous of Diana’s love for 
you, never seeing how natural it 
was: but Mr Hunstanton has 
always been kindness itself. Oh, 
I am sure she will make disagree- 
able remarks now! She will say 
we don’t mind what expense we 
put Diana to. I know exactly 
how she will look. But do not 
think anything of that—J do not 
mind, Diana. Do not imagine 
that I would take the pleasure 
out of your journey, dear, for any- 
thing any one could say 4 

“ And spoil our own pleasure, 
too, when Diana is so kind,” cried 
Sophy, with frank delight. ‘ Oh, 
do you think my old travelling- 
dress will do, aunt —or should I 
have another grey alpaca? Swit- 
zerland! I never, never thought 
of such happiness : though indeed,” 
added the girl with a sigh, “I 
shall be very, very sorry to leave 
Pisa, too, I have never been so 
happy as here.” 

What was it that had made 
Sophy so happy? Diana looked at 
her with some curiosity, patting 
her softly on the cheeks. 

“So many parties,” said Sophy, 
“or at least as good as parties, 
We have never been at home for a 
whole week. There has always 
been something going on ; and ex- 
peditions; and dances now and 
then. I have never been so happy 
in all my life before.” 

“ Hush, hush, my darling! you 
would be just as happy at home. 
I hope my Sophy does not want 
constant amusement to make her 
happy ; but still it has been very 

2¥ 
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pleasant, and, of course, we could 
not hope to have so much in a 
quiet country place.” 

“And in England! where, as 
Colonel Winthrop says, the skies 
are always grey, and the company 
bumpkins,” said Sophy, with the 
sublime contempt of a traveller. 
What could Diana do but laugh as 
they played their little pranks be- 
fore her. They were as good as 
two little white mice in a cage. 

“ You had better look into that 
serious question of toilet,” she 
said, ‘‘and quite make up your 
mind whether another grey alpaca 
is necessary ; for if we do go to 
Switzerland, there will be a great 
deal of travelling to do.” 

“ What shall you wear, Diana?” 
said Sophy, growing serious ; “for 
you know your merino that you 
came in will be too warm. I wish 
you would think of that a little 
more. Yes, auntie, indeed I must 
speak. You know you always 
say that Diana never does herself 
justice.” 

“ Do I?” cried Mrs Norton, col- 
ouring a little, while Diana laughed 
with great amusement. “I am 
sure Diana always looks well what- 
ever she puts on. You have heard 
me say so a hundred times.” 

* Don’t take any trouble on my 
account,” said Diana. “TI shall 
find something, never fear.” 

“ And we are wasting all your 
time,” said Mrs Norton. ‘Sophy, 
we must run away. If Diana has 
not the little things to do which 
we occupy ourselves with, she has 
other matters to think of. Dear 
Diana! how can I ever say all I 
think of your kindness! Nothing 
would make me accept it except 
the thought that we can perhaps, 
in our little way, make it pleasanter 
for you too.” 

She was very strong on this 
subject to everybody to whom it 
was mentioned afterwards. “ Yes,” 
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she said, “we are going to Swit- 
zerland. Dear Diana does not like 
to travel alone ; and, indeed, it is 
scarcely proper, for she is stil] 
quite what is considered a young 
lady, you know—though, of course, 
a very great deal older than my 
Sophy ; and Diana has been so 
very kind to us that I like to do 
all I can to be of use to her. 
Sophy will enjoy it too. Oh, it 
is not at all disagreeable to me, 
I assure you,” she said, smiling 
with gentle friendliness and resig- 
nation. The chaplain’s wife, if 
no other, thought it was “so 
kind” of Mrs Norton to go to 
Switzerland with Miss Trelawny. 
“It took them all by surprise, I 
believe, and they had made their 
plans to go home: but they are 
such good creatures, so unselfish ! 
They have changed all their ar- 
rangements rather than that Miss 
Trelawny should have the arinoy- 
ance of travelling alone.” This 
was repeated over and over again 
that afternoon in the little church 
coterie at a choir practice, where 
there was quite a flutter of ad- 
miration over the unselfishness of 
the two little ladies. The glee- 
party was all there, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs Hunstanton, whose 
absence, perhaps, was fortunate in 
the circumstances. As for Mrs 
Norton, she never departed from 
this ground even in her most 
private moments. ‘TI am so fond 
of Diana that nothing is a trouble,” 
she said, “she has always been 
such a friend;” and then it got 
whispered round, to the great ad- 
miration and surprise of everybody, 
that Miss Trelawny, though so 
great a lady, had once been Sophy’s 
governess. What a wonderful 
thing it was! everybody said ; ex- 
actly like a romance in real life! 

The Snodgrasses, who were also 
at the choir practice, heard, like the 
rest, of Miss Trelawny’s plan, and 
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the excitement of the information 
brought the curate out of his 
corner. ‘‘I don’t really care about 
going to Florence. I never did 
care,” he said hurriedly to his 
uncle. ‘Switzerland is what I 
should like most.” The rector 
shook his head, and called his 
dear Bill a goose; but yet, re- 
flecting within himself that dear 
Bill was six feet high, and a fine 
specimen of a man (though not per- 
haps what is generally called hand- 
some), and that Miss Trelawny had 
a fine fortune, and that Persever- 
ance was the thing which carried 
the day, Mr Snodgrass thought 
that perhaps, by chance, so to 
speak (if it were not an impious 
thing to speak of Chance), he 
might direct his steps to Swit- 
zerland too. So that a whole 


party of people were moved, and 
their intentions and destinations 
changed, by the impatience and 
disappointment of Sophy Norton 


at the prospect of an abrupt 
conclusion of her holiday. She 
thought herself, and with justice, 
an insignificant little person, yet 
it was she who had made all this 
commotion. 

In the meantime Sophy’s own 
head was full of her wardrobe, 
to the exclusion of other ideas. 
Should she have dresses enough 
for the summer? should she want 
another grey alpaca? or could she 
get on with what she had, with a 
new white frock, perhaps, and a 
dust-cloak? “There is nothing 
looks so nice as_ white,” said 
Sophy, regarding her wardrobe 
with an anxious pleasure. ‘In 
fine weather, my darling: but 
it always rains among the moun- 
tains, and a white dress, or a 
cotton dress of any kind, looks 
poor in bad weather.” This was a 
very serious question: for indeed 
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she had a grey alpaca already, 
which was too good yet to be 
taken merely for a travelling-dress, 
It was the one which had been 
made up on the model of Diana’s 
beautiful new silk from M. Worth’s. 
This was a very perplexing prob- 
lem, and one which gave them a 
great deal of trouble: but yet it 
was a happy kind of care. 

As for Diana, she had the faculty 
of putting aside the points that 


jarred in her friends’ characters. 


She was aware that they were not 
perhaps so unselfish as they took 
credit for being, and she could not 
but laugh softly under her breath 
at Mrs Norton’s solemn conviction 
that she “could be of use” to 
Diana. But what then ?— what 
did it matter after all? It would 
be pleasant enough to go to Swit- 
zerland, and travelling alone was 
not very pleasant. So far the 
Nortons were right. Diana feared 
(a little) the innuendoes of Mrs 
Hunstanton when she heard of 
the project; but otherwise it 
amused her (she did not put it 
on any higher ground) to see 
their pleasure, to indulge them 
with every luxury of a journey 
made en prince. To have every- 
thing you can desire, without ever 
having to think of the expense, 
how pleasant it was! How she 
would have liked it when she 
was poor! She did not say to 
herself that she had been as in- 
dependent as she was poor, and 
would not have lightly taken such 
a pleasure at any one’s hand. 
Why should she have remembered 
this? Sophy was not like her: 
and after all, to make these two 
little women perfect, to reform 
their characters, and mould them 
after her own model, was at once 
a hopeless proceeding and one 
altogether out of her way. 
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CHAPTER XI.—THE PROPOSAL. 


The rooms on the third floor of 
the Palazzo dei Sogni were not like 
those in Diana’s beautiful apparta- 
mento. The drawing-room, which 
was so spacious and lofty in the 
piano nobile, was low, and divided 
into two; one half of it was Mrs 
Norton’s bedroom. In moments 
of excitement, and in the early 
part of the day, the door of com- 
munication was sometimes left 
open, though it was against all 
the English ideas of nicety and 
tidiness, in which these little 
ladies were so strong, to leave a 
bedroom visible. But what else 
could be done, when Sophy was 
seized with that anxiety about her 
toilet, and the delightful sense 
of preparation for a further holi- 
day whirled them both out of 
their sober routine? Mrs Norton 
had her excuse all ready if any- 


body should call—that is, if 
any lady should call—for the 


thought of a masculine foot 
crossing her threshold did not 
occur to her. ‘‘ We have no maid,” 
was what she would say, “and of 
course there are a great many 
things which we must do ourselves. 
Fortunately, I am quite fond of 
needlework, and Sophy is so clever, 
and has such taste. You would 
never think that pretty dress was 
made at home? but I assure you 
it is all our own work. The only 
thing is that we keep the bedroom 
door open, in order to keep this 
one as tidy as possible.” Every 
visitor (being a lady) sympathised 
and understood: and gentlemen, 
except the clergyman, never came. 
A clergyman, by virtue of his 
profession, has more understand- 
ing on these points—has he not? 
—than ordinary men; he is apt 
to understand how poor ladies 
have to employ themselves when 


they have no maid ; in short, he 
has the feminine element so strong. 
ly developed as to be able to criti- 
cise without rushing into mere 
ignorant censure, as probably a 
gentleman visitor of another kind 
would have done. And no pro- 
fane male foot ever crossed Mrs 
Norton’s threshold. They were at 
their ease therefore next morning, 
after their interview with Diana, 
when they got up to the serious 
business of the day. There was 
no hurry; but the work was agree- 
able, the excitement of preparation 
agreeable, and then, to be sure, a 
hundred things might happen to 
hasten their departure, and it was 
always best to be prepared. The 
door of Mrs Norton’s sanctuary 
was accordingly standing wide 
open, revealing not only the Italian 
bed with its crackling high - piled 
mattress of turchino, but a large 
wardrobe standing open with all 
kinds of dresses hung up inside. 
The alpaca which was in question 
was spread out upon the sofa in 
the little drawing-room, and formed 
the foreground to the picture. 
They were both standing at a little 
distance contemplating it with 
anxious interest. Mrs Norton had 
her head on one side. Sophy had 
a pair of scissors in her hand. It 
was almost the most difficult ques- 
tion that had ever come before 
them. 

“Tt is very elaborately made,” 
said Mrs Norton, doubtfully. 
“The flounces would be very awk- 
ward in a travelling-dress. They 
are so heavy to hold up, and they 
get so full of dust——” 

“ But, auntie, I have heard you 
say it made all the difference to a 
dress when it was nicely made.” 

“Yes, that is very true; buta 
travelling-dress ought to be sim- 
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ple—it never ought to have a 
train, especially for a young per- 
son. You ought to be able to 
jump out and in of carriages, and 
never think of your dress. Be- 
sides, that would be so useful at 
home. You could wear it so 
nicely for Diana’s little parties, 
or when she is alone——” 

*‘Oh, auntie! I shall never care 
for these horrid little parties 
again.” 

“ Hush, my darling! at least 
you must never ¢a/k like that. 
You will be very glad of them, 
Sophy, when winter comes.” 

Sophy shook her head: but the 
present matter was still more im- 
portant. ‘Something new would 
be better, no doubt,” she said, 
“for the evening —one of those 
light silks that are almost as cheap 
as alpaca. When one has to get 


a new thing, isn’t it better to have 
it for one’s best? whereas an al- 
paca is never very much for a best 


dress, and would look nothing in 
the evening ; and making a new 
common dress is just as trouble- 
some as making a handsome one. 
And I might cut this a little 
shorter, or loop it up: and it 
would look nice when we stayed 
anywhere for a few days. Diana 
will insist on staying everywhere 
for a few days: I am sure she can- 
not really like travelling: and this 
with my white frocks when it is 
very fine——” 

“T see your heart is set upon 
a new silk.” 

“No, indeed, auntie,” said Sophy, 
half offended. ‘The only thing is, 
what should I do with two grey 
alpacas? If I were to take off 
the trimming here, and change 
this flounce——” 

“Run, Sophy, run! there is some 
one at the door. Filomena has 
no sense—she will show them in 
at once.” 

“What does it matter?” said 
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Sophy. “It can only be Mrs 
Hunstanton—TI don’t mind at all 
what she says. I should like her 
to know. She ought to be cured 
of her interfering. It will let her 
see who Diana cares the most for. 
It will show her——” 

“Mr Hunstanton!” cried Mrs 
Norton, with almost a shriek. A 
gentleman / and actually the bed 
visible, and all the things hanging 
up. She made a dart at the door 
and shut it, then turned round 
breathless but bland. “This is a 
pleasure!” she said; “but you 
find us in great disorder. I am 
so sorry. We were just arranging 
a little against our journey.” 

“ What journey?” said Mr Hun- 
stanton. ‘Don’t apologise. I 
like to have a finger in the pie. 
You shall have my advice with 
the greatest pleasure. But what 
journey? Were you thinking really 
of returning with us? That would 
be good news: though I think I 
have perhaps something to say 
that may make a _ difference. 
Don’t take away the dress: I am 
a great authority about dress— 
though my wife snubs me. Don’t 
take it away.” 

“We are going with Diana,” 
said Mrs Norton. “If we had 
been going home there is nothing 
I should have liked so much as 
going with your party. You were 
all so kind to us coming. But 
our first duty is to Diana. She 
has never been abroad before—she 
thinks she would like to return by 
Switzerland, and see as much as 
possible ; and, of course, I could 
not let her go alone. And Sophy 
will enjoy it— though, indeed,” 
said the little woman, with a sigh, 
“it will not be unalloyed pleasure 
to me. My circumstances were 
very different when I was there 
before. Still I must not be self- 
ish ; and, of course, I could not let 
Diana go alone. After all her 
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kindness to Sophy, that would be 
too ungrateful—it is what I could 
not do ‘ 

* Whew !” said Mr Hunstanton 
under his breath: and then cor- 
rected himself, and composed his 
countenance. “So you are going 
to Switzerland with Diana. Ah-h! 
—with Diana! That is a new idea. 
Bless me! I wonder what Diana 
will say to me if I spoil her trip 
for her? Mrs Norton, I have come 
to say something very important 
to you. It is not on my own 
account exactly. I am come as 
an ambassador; as— plenipoten- 
tiary. I have got something to 
say to you. Well, of course I 
don’t know what you will an- 
swer ; but it is not disagreeable. 
It is the sort of thing I have 
always heard that ladies like to 
hear——” 

Mrs Norton looked with un- 
feigned amazement at the beaming 
ambassador, whose enjoyment of 
his office there could, at least, be 
no doubt about. The smile on his 
face, the knowing look, the air of 
mingled fun and flattery which 
he put on, with a comical assump- 
tion of the aspect which the wooer 
he represented ought to have worn, 
half alarmed her. Though she 
was conscious to the bottom of 
her heart of her dignity as a 
married woman, with a late “ dear 
husband” to refer to, yet the 
mild little lady was as old-maidish 
in her primness and over-delicacy 
as the most pronounced specimen 
of that type. What could Mr 
Hunstanton mean? Had he gone 
out of his senses? or was there 
anybody so rash and foolish as to 
think of addressing her, a clergy- 
man’s widow, in this way? A 
momentary recollection of Mr 
Snodgrass flashed across her mind, 
and a slight blush came upon her 
matronly cheek. 

“Oh, shall I run away?” cried 
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Sophy, still more surprised, and 
most unwilling to go. 

“No, no! Sophy must not go 
—why, it is all about Sophy!” 
cried Mr Hunstanton. “She must 
not go on any account. Mrs Nor- 
ton, you know it isn’t our English 
way; but whether it is that I 
have lived so much abroad, I 
don’t know, but I think it a very 
rational way. Inquire first if 
there are any objections ; and then 
if there are any objections, with- 
draw without humiliation. Oh yes, 
I have a great opinion of the good 
sense of an English girl; but still 
you know, Sophy, you are fallible, 
and sometimes a man is drawn on 
—and then sent to the right-about, 
as if he had no feelings at all.” 

Mrs Norton had taken time 
to compose herself during this 
speech. She dismissed the rector 
out of her mind abruptly, with 
something of the feeling with 
which she would have turned an 
impertinent intruder out of doors— 
indignant : though, indeed, it was 
not at all Mr Snodgrass’s fault that 
she had thought of him. The 
excitement was scarcely less when 
the case was that of Sophy: butstill 
that personal suggestion took the 
edge off her flutter, and made her 
listen more calmly. But there are 
limits to patience. She interrupted 
Mr Hunstanton with all the weight 
of authority. Here certainly she 
was mistress of the position ; 
though it was not very clearly 
apparent what that position was. 

“| have no objection to you as 
an ambassador, Mr Hunstanton,” 
she said, “and I think it very 
right that any gentleman should 
address me first rather than to 
disturb my child. But Sophy, 
pardon me, had better withdraw. 
The only reason for telling me 
would be that Sophy should not 
know — except afterwards, if | 
thought fit, through me.” 
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“ Oh, auntie !” said Sophy, under 
her breath. She stood, holding 
the dress in her hands, in natural 
curiosity and excitement, her pretty 
round face all flushed. She did 
not want to go; but she was duti- 
ful though she was excited, and 
thought of nothing beyond re- 
monstrance. Mr Hunstanton, for 
his part, lost his head altogether. 
He got up and took the dress out 
of her hands (not so awkardly for 
a man, they said afterwards). 
When he had laid it down with 
clumsy care on the sofa, he took 
Sophy’s hand, and drew her for- 
ward. ‘Sit down here,” he said, 
“Come, Sophy, you needn’t blush. 
I am not going to make love to 
you. We'll leave Aim to do that ; 
but I can’t let you be sent away. 
It is her affair. Let her hear it. 
After all, there is nobody so much 
interested. Well, now, look here, 
guess! You ladies have eyes more 
than we have for that sort of 
thing especially. Who do you 
suppose has sent me here to-day ?” 

Sophy sat where he had placed 
her, and looked at him, her soft 
little face crimson with excite- 
ment and pleasurable expectation, 
her blue eyes round and eager. 
She was a pretty little thing, and 
a man would be very well off, 
the ambassador thought, with such 
a fresh soft innocent creature 
always looking up to him. Mr 
Hunstanton was sensible enough 
to feel that a wife always looking 
up to you might be, on the whole, 
inconvenient now and then: but 
still it would be pleasant; and it 
would just suit Pandolfini, who 
was a solemn sort of personage. 
Where is the man that would not 
like it? though the other sort of wife 
is of more use, perhaps ; and he was 
content with his own lot. Sophy 
looked quite ready to accept any 
love-making that should come her 
way. Her lips were a little apart, 
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her breath coming quick, her little 
heart all a-flutter, her whole mind 
absorbed in inquiry. Who could it 
be? Pandolfini was the romantic 
hero of Sophy’s imagination, but 
there were two or three others 
whom she would not have frowned 
upon. Which could it be? Her 
eyes fixed upon Mr Hunstanton 
with growing eagerness. She made 
a pretty picture—all glowing 
innocence and ignorance, the most 
charming blank sheet of paper on 
which a man could desire to in- 
scribe his name. 

“Mr Hunstanton!” said Mrs 
Norton, shocked ; “indeed I don’t 
approve of my child being exposed 
to this. Sophy, you had really 
better go away. It is quite im- 
proper—it is a sort of thing—we 
are not accustomed to——” 

“T should hope not, I should 
hope not, my dear Mrs Norton ; 
though I don’t doubt that you 
knew all about it in your day. But 
Sophy is young enough to begin 
her experiences, and I trust we 
shall bring them to a close very 
suddenly. Now I am not going 
to keep you in suspense. Mrs 
Norton, you know him very well. 
You have had ways of seeing how 
much we think of him. My wife 
has the very highest opinion—and 
you know in many things Mrs 
Hunstanton is perhaps more dif- 
ficitle than I am. His means are 
not great. He has enough to be 
very comfortable, but not enough 
to make a great show according to 
our English notions ” (here Sophy’s 
countenance fell a little, for, to 
be sure, where everything was so 
vague, it was easy to add riches 
to the fabulous unknown wooer) ; 
“but Sophy is not the girl to mind 
that: and he belongs to a very 
good family. She will be able to 
call cousin with half the princes in 
the Italian peerage.” 

“Mr Hunstanton!” cried Mrs 
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Norton, breathless ; “ what is all 
this in comparison to more essen- 
tial things? It depends entirely 
upon Sophy’s feelings; and how 
can we tell till we know — not 
what he is, but who he is?” 

“My dear lady, am not I just 
going to tell you? Sophy knows 
who he is. She has found it out 
in his eyes, as I did. Why, who 
should it be but Pandolfini? And 
a man any girl might be proud of 
—a fellow—though I say it that 
shouldn’t—who knows English as 
well, and is as fond of it as of his 
own language—a most accomplish- 
ed fellow! I verily believe just 
the best man living, and so mod- 
est you would never find it out. 
There’s the lover I bring you, 
Sophy; and if you don’t appre- 
ciate him, you are not the girl I 
took you for. He deserves — 
simply the most charming wife in 
the world.” 

“The Cavaliere!” cried Sophy 
under her breath. In the first 
moment of awe the colour fled 
from her cheeks. 

“Mr Pandolfini!” cried her 
aunt. Then she paused and looked 
at Sophy, who sat breathless, the 
blush coming back again. ‘“ Mr 
Hunstanton, I am sure you will 
not doubt we are very sensible of 
the honour he does us. Not that 
my Sophy would not be an orna- 
ment to any family; but till I 
know her feelings——_ Yes; he is 
a very charming person indeed. I 
have the greatest respect for him 
—and admiration—a man that 
any one might be proud of, as you 
say; but till 1 know my Sophy’s 
feelings——my darling?” the lit- 
tle woman grew tremulous. It 
was a situation which she had 
never realised. 

“Oh, auntie!” cried Sophy, 
throwing herself into Mrs Nor- 
ton’s arms. The girl laid her head 
upon her aunt’s shoulder, and 
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melted into sobs. ‘Oh, I am not 
good enough! I am not clever 
enough! It cannot be me he cares 
for.” 

“My darling! when Mr Hun. 
stanton tells you——” 

“Oh, it must be some mistake 
—-it must be some mistake !” cried 
Sophy, burrowing with her head 
in her aunt’s bosom. Mrs Norton 
encircled her with tender arms. 
She felt that her child was behav- 
ing herself at this wonderful emer- 
gency exactly as she ought. 

“You see how much overcome 
she is! You must let us havea 
little time, dear Mr Hunstanton. 
You can imagine the excitement, 
the agitation. She is so young. 
And when I am so much upset 
myself, what should she be—at 
her age? But, indeed, it is I who 
have the most occasion,” said the 
little lady, beginning to cry ; “ for 
what shall I do without my Sophy ? 
—not that I should think of that 
when her happiness is concerned.” 

“Oh, auntie!” cried Sophy, 
clasping her close, and burrowing 
more than ever, “I could never 
leave you—how could I ever leave 
you? You must always—always 
stay with me.” 

Mr Hunstanton rubbed his 
hands. “I see—I see!” he said, 
“it is too early for a direct 
answer; but I don’t think Pandol- 
fini need be cast down. I think 
there are indications that he will 
gain the day.” 

At this moment it became ap- 
parent to Mrs Norton that Sophy’s 
agitation was too sacred to be wit- 
nessed by strange eyes, especially 
by a gentleman’s eyes. Encircling 
her child with one arm, and hold- 
ing her close to her breast, she 
extended the other hand to Mr 
Hunstanton. It was too exquisite 
a moment for ceremony. ‘“ Dear 
friend,” she said, amid her tears, — 
“you see how it is. Leave me 
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alone with her, and if you will 
come later—or I will write you a 
note: yes, that is the best, I will 
write you a note. No, I do not 
think he need despair.” 

“JT understand — I understand 
—a note will be the best, which I 
can show him,” cried Mr Hunstan- 
ton, delighted. ‘* Good-bye—good- 
bye, Sophy. Yes— yes, I shall 
take myself off. Let her have it 
out; but it will not be long till 
Miss will be turned into Madame, 
I can see. Never mind the door. 
I hope I can open it for myself. 
Yes—yes, it is she that wants you 
most, poor little soul!” 

Sophy raised herself from her 
shelter when the ambassador was 
heard to go; her pretty little face 
was all stained like a child’s with 
tears. ‘Oh, auntie!” she cried, 
looking her aunt in the face, then 
giving her a still closer hug ; and 
then there followed a moment 
of mutual endearment, sobs, and 
kisses. ‘Ob, auntie, do you think 
it can be true? Him. I thought 
him so far above me. I never 
thought he would look twice at 
a little insignificant thing like 
me.” 

This was selon les régles too; 
and Mrs Norton felt with un- 
feigned satisfaction that Sophy was 
fully equal to the circumstances, 
and was saying and doing exactly 
what she ought. She pressed her 
to her breast with mingled love, 
respect, and admiration. Nothing 
inappropriate or out of place had 
come from Sophy’s lips. In every- 
thing she had comported herself 
as the most anxious of aunts could 
wish ; and all the girls of England 
might have been there to take a 
lesson. Mrs Norton breathed a 
sigh of content as she pressed her 
child to her heart. 

“My darling, you are too 
humble—not that I wish you dif- 
ferent, Sophy. I like to see that 
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my child is the only one that is 
unconscious of her own merits. 
But Love sees further. Dear fel- 
low! Oh, what a happiness for 
me, my pet, to think, if anything 
happened to me, that I could leave 
you in such good hands!” 

“But oh, auntie, him/ I 
thought it was Diana he would 
care for i 

“ Diana, Sophy? My dear, 
Diana is very handsome—for her 
age: but she is not like you. You 
know how fond I am of Diana; 
but gentlemen don’t care for such 
clever women. ‘They like some 
one to look up to them, not a 
person who is always standing on 
her opinion. No, my darling, Diana 
will never attract a man of fine 
feeling like dear Mr Pandolfini. 
It is not just an equal he wants. 
He wants a clinging, sweet, depen- 
dent creature. And then youth, 
my pet, youth ! that always carries 
the day.” 

“ But oh, auntie, fancy any one 
being with Diana, and preferring 
poor little me/” 

What more natural than that a 
flutter of gratified vanity should 
thrill through the girl! Mrs Nor- 
ton shared it to the fullest extent. 
She said, ‘I never expected any- 
thing else. Though I don’t set up 
for being clever, I know the world, 
and I know gentlemen. It is not 
talent that is necessary for that 
— you know I don’t pretend to 
talent — but experience, and per- 
haps a little insight. Oh yes, I 
know what may be looked for. I 
know what gentlemen are; and 
you may take my word for it, 
Sophy, a woman of Diana’s age 
has no chance—especially when 
they look their years as dear 
Diana does fully, whatever your 
partiality may say.” 

“She will dress in such an old- 
fashioned way. I have spoken to 
her about it so often, and she 
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never pays any attention. But oh, 
auntie! what will Diana say ?” 

“T don’t know what she can 
say, dear, but congratulations. 
Dear Diana, she will be so glad of 
your good fortune. She always is 
so generous. She will be sure to 
want to help with your trousseau ; 
and it is evidently such a pleasure 
to her that one never knows how 
to refuse.” 

“Oh!” cried Sophy, hiding her 
face, “it is too soon surely, surely, 
to think of anything of the kind. 
A trousseau, auntie! it scarcely 
seems—proper,—it scarcely seems 
—delicate.” 

“ My darling, you are so sensi- 
tive!” said Mrs Norton, taking 
her child once more into her close 
embrace. 

It was not, however, till several 
hours later that she wrote her 
note to Mr Hunstanton. It was 
quite a model of what an accept- 
ance should be: dignified, yet not 
too dignified ; cordial, yet not too 
effusive. She appreciated Mr Pan- 
dolfini, but she knew the value of 


CHAPTER XII.—THE 


Pandolfini scarcely slept at all 
that night. His mind was full of 
dreams and visions, and an agita- 
tion beyond his control. He let 
himself in to his sombre apparta- 
mento, which was all empty, echo- 
ing and vacant, and lit his lamp 
from the taper which he had car- 
ried with him up the dark stair- 
case. The rooms he inhabited 
were in an old palace which be- 
longed to his family, but of which 
he had only a corner now. Up- 
stairs lived an old couple of his 
kindred who had their ¢erzo piano 
by right of blood. In the higher 
storeys there were some suites of 
smaller rooms let to smaller people. 
Down below in the piano nobile 
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the treasure she was giving. “IT 
shall be happy to see him this 
evening or to-morrow,” she wrote. 
“ They will be better able to under. 
stand each other when they meet 
by themselves ; and I too shall be 
glad to have a talk with Mr Pandol- 
fini.” Mr Hunstanton rubbed his 
hands as he put this epistle in his 
pocket-book. ‘‘I knew they would 
be delighted,” he said to himself, 
“and with good reason. Why he 
should have made such a fuss [ 
don’t know; for, of course, it’s a 
capital match for Sophy. And 
she'll make him a nice little wife, 
and give him a tidy, comfortable 
English home, which is a thing 
not very common in Italy. My 
wife, by the by, will be in a pretty 
way! She never could bear these 
two harmless little bodies. Why 
are women so queer? They never 
judge as we do. But here's a 
settler for them all,” he said, 
chuckling and patting his breast- 
pocket. Certainly it was all done 
and settled, and put beyond the 
reach of uncertainty now. 


HOUSE OF DREAMS. 


was an English family, the usual 
tenants of everything worth ten- 


anting. His second floor con- 
tained some handsome rooms, and 
there was one at least which show- 
ed more signs of being lived in 
than seems natural to Italian 
rooms. It was somewhat richly 
hung with old tapestry. There 
was a carpet—unusual luxury !— 
covering the centre of the floor, 
and the walls which were not tapes- 
tried were clad with book-shelves. 
Books, too,,were in all the corners, 
piled even on the floor, but care- 
fully piled and in order, arranged 
by a hand that loved them. There 
was no sign of any one living but 
himself in the dark silent place, 
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where his little open lamp with 
its three slightly flickering flames 
made a mere speck of light in the 
darkness, and his foot on the 
marble of the floor made an echo- 
ing sound all through the house 
till it reached the sanctuary of 
the old soft Turkey carpet, from 
which long usage had worn the 
pattern here and there. 

He put down the lamp on the 
table and threw himself into a 
chair. The figures in the tapestry 
were undecipherable in the dim 
light, except just opposite to it 
where a shepherdess and shepherd 
sat in eternal dalliance upon the 
little green mound beloved of such 
art. The soft and worn tints gave 
a certain faint cheerfulness to the 
wall, but all was dark around and 
as still as the night itself. Old 
Antonio, his faithful servant, slept 
in a corner somewhere, peacefully 
undisturbed by the master’s com- 
ings or goings. The donna da 


jfaccenda, or woman-of-all-work, 
had long ago gone home to her 


family. This was all his estab- 
lishment. The conversation he 
had just had, awakened, as may 
well be supposed, a thousand 
thoughts in the Italian’s mind. It 
had been all fervent poetry as he 
stood outside her door and walked 
home along Arno, hearing the 
bells chime her sweet name: Di— 
ana, Di-an-a, with its long, soft 
vowels, such as an Italian loves. 
But when he reached his own 
house, other thoughts not less 
thrilling or sweet, though more 
real, came into his mind. Was 
it possible that she should set foot 
here even — take up her abode 
here? He rose up from his chair 
when that fancy came to him, and 
stood with his breast expanded 
and his head held high, not feel- 
ing that he had breath enough for 
such a thought. Diana— and 
here ; and then it occurred to him, 
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perhaps for the first time, how 
poor and dark and silent it was, 
how worn and faded, how unlike 
a shrine for stich a saint! What 
could he do to it to make it bet- 
ter? Pandolfini was not of so 
poor a spirit as to think that 
Love (if for him such a thing could 
be) would despise his condition 
and surroundings. No; if, pro- 
foundest wonder of wonders, Di- 
ana should love him, as his friend 
took upon himself to promise, 
what to her would be the circum- 
stances external tohim? Nothing! 
He had forgotten that he had 
heard it said she was a great lady 
in her own home—forgotten even 
the superior wealth of her sur- 
roundings here. He cared noth- 
ing about these, and Diana would 
care nothing. If only the first 
might be true, there was nothing 
else to be taken thought of. The 
wonder of her loving him could 
not be greater if she were a queen. 

But supposing then what 
could be done to make the faded 
things bright, to renovate, and 
warm, and light up his house for 
her coming? He dropped back 
into his chair and began to think. 
Could any magic make these apart- 
ments worthy of her? Then he 
rose hastily, unable to be still in his 
excitement, and took up his lamp 
in his hand again, and began to 
go over the room, his head throb- 
bing with agitating thoughts. 
Every new door he opened sent 
a thrill of echoes through the 
place, until at last they disturbed 
the rest of old Antonio, who sal- 
lied forth in alarm, his grey locks 
tumbled from his pillow, his eyes 
fiery yet full of sleep, a coloured 
counterpane wrapped round him 
for want of better. “Ah! it is 
only the padrone,” cried Antonio, 
turning his back without another 
word, but with muttered grum- 
blings in his throat. He was 
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angry to be disturbed. “Surely 
he walks enough in the day to 
leave one tranquil at night,” the 
old man grumbled, as he restored 
the counterpane to his bed. Then 
a momentary thought struck him 
that it might not be the padrone 
at all, but his double, presaging 
evil. But after a moment’s thought, 
Antonio dismissed that idea; for 
had not his quick eye caught that 
very thin place, not yet a hole, 
on the right leg of the padrone’s 
pantaloons, which he had brushed 
so carefully that morning? No 
ghost risen from the grave could 
know about that thin place. So 
Antonio went grumbling yet calm 
to bed. 

Pandolfini took little notice of 
this old grey apparition. He gave 
the old man a nod, and passed on. 
There were many empty rooms to 
go through, all furnished after 
a sort, all with cold glistening 
marble floors, dim great mirrors, 
into which his lamp gleamed with 
mysterious reflections, dark pic- 
tures, bits of tapestry, here a 
frescoed wall, there a richly deco- 
rated roof. The remains of wealth, 
or rather the ghosts of wealth, 
were there standing with a for- 
lorn pride in the midst of the cold 
and of the dim reflected lights. 
Of all the rooms he went into, 
only his own library could be called 
inhabitable, much less comfortable; 
and yet there was a faded grace 
and dignity in everything. Would 
she prize that and understand it ? 
he wondered. Ah yes! Could it 
be possible that Diana did not 
understand everything, see every- 
thing with the noblest gentlest 
comprehension of all that had 
been noble, then she would not 
have been the Diana of his 
thoughts. She would understand. 
She would learn the story of the 
house, and its decadence, and its 
pride—all in a glance. But— 
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would she prefer her English com- 
fort, her warmth of carpets and 
close-drawn hangings, and the 
insular way of cushioning and 
smoothing over every sharp cor- 
ner—to this old chill splendour 
and poverty? He could not 
answer himself with any satisfac- 
tion; and his thoughts carried 
him further to his little farm in 
Tuscany, and the villa with its 
bare rooms and terraces, which 
had not even any trace of old 
splendour to veil the present 
poverty. Would it be better to 
dismiss the forestiert down below, 
who paid so good a rent for the 
piano nobile, and so make more 
room and a more seemly habitation 
—something more worthy of her? 
But then his foreign lodgers gave 
a very agreeable addition to his 
funds ; and how could he do with- 
out that? or how adapt the villa 
for an English lady without spend- 
ing of money which was impos. 
sible to him ? 

When the vague raptures of a 
dawning love change into plans 
of intending matrimony, the dif- 
ference is very great. Had he 
known how rich Diana was, the 
simple-minded Italian might have 
taken matters more easily perhaps 
than an Englishman would have 
approved of ; but he was an Anglo- 
mane, and had picked up some 
reflections of English thoughts, 
which made him try anxiously 
now if there was any way by 
which he himself on his own fin- 
ances could accomplish all this. 
And the question was grave, very 
grave, deepening the furrows on 
his forehead. When he paused 
from these reflections, and the 
first initial thought of all,—the 
idea that Diana-——Diana/ loved 
him,—came back to his mind, 
Pandolfini’s heart recovered itself 
with a great throb of happiness 
beyond all imagining, an incredu- 
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lous triumph of joy, which took 
away his breath. But then he fell 
back again into his anxieties, his 
questions. To realise this crown 
of all possible gladness and de- 
light, what cares, what anxious 
self - discussions, what elaborate 
calculations must he go through! 
how could he make her life fair, 
and bright, and free from the 
pinchings which were in so many 
Italian houses, which he had 
learned by heart in his own life, 
and which, if they no longer ex- 
isted for him now, might come 
back again were he to launch into 
greater expenditure and luxuries 
hitherto unknown? 

He sat up half the night ponder- 
ing all these strange new thoughts, 
which were penetrated now and 
then as by a sudden golden arrow, 
by that flash of consciousness which 
made everything glow and shine. 
But this very consciousness, this 
ecstasy, was the occasion and be- 
ginning of the care. After he had 
deliberated and deliberated till 
his very brain ached, he took 
paper and a pen, and began to 
put down his calculations. The 
very act of doing so, putting 
this wonderful hope, so to speak, 
into black and white, and making 
his visionary preparations into a 
tangible thing which he could 
look at, thrilled him through and 
through again with touches of 
delight. He leant back in his 
chair, and laughed softly, so softly 
that the low utterance was more 
like a tone upon an instrument 
than the commonplace happiness 
of laughter. To him, to come to 
him / he who had never expected 
it, never hoped for it, since his 
first youth. Love! He was in- 
credulous of it, yet believed in it 
to the bottom of his profound and 
passionate soul. 

Thus he sat through the long 
night, feeling neither cold nor 
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weariness, nor as if he could ever 
want such vulgar consolations as 
sleep, until Antonio’s first stirring 
in the blue ¢hill of the morning 
aroused him from his arithmetic 
and his thoughts. He started guilt- 
ily, and saw the flicker of his poor 
little lamp reflected in the dim 
mirror at the end of the room, in 
the midst of a soft clearness of the 
day, which confused him, and gave 
him a sense of shame, as if some 
cool and calm spectator had sud- 
denly looked over his shoulder and 
seen the follies that occupied him. 
Quickly and abashed he extin- 
guished the lamp, gathered up all 
his papers carefully, opened the 
window to let in the morning air 
still somewhat chill: and feeling 
for the first time a little stiff and 
cold, crept noiselessly to bed, afraid 
to be found out by Antonio, who, 
however, was not deceived by this 
stealthy retreat, and knew very 
well by the smell of the suddenly 
extinguished lamp, and the creak 
of the opened window, that his 
master had been keeping unholy 
vigils. ‘“ Had he slept when all 
Christians ought to sleep he should 
have got up now,” said Antonio, 
“instead of stealing to bed like a 
thief lest I should find him. Ah, 
padrone mio/ if you could but 
learn what was for your true ad- 
vantage!” But that is what young 
men will never learn till it is too 
late, Antonio reminded himself: 
for his master was yet young to 
Antonio, a fit subject for lectur- 
ing and good advice still. 

Pandolfini came out of his room 
at a respectably early hour after 
all, and with innocent looks that 
did all but deceive his old servant. 
“T hope I did not disturb you last 
night,” he said, with hypocritical 
amiability ; ‘1 was looking for—a 
—book.” 

“ The padrone did not disturb me 
last night,” said Antonio, severely ; 
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“but this morning when I found 
the lamp still hot, and the i//ustris- 
simo’s chair warm! padrone mio, 
it is not good for the health. 
There is a time to sleep, which is 
the night ; there is a time, if you 
will, to make calculations to amuse 
one’s self—to play, if it is neces- 
sary—and that is day.” 

“T am going to make use of 
the day,” said Pandolfini, taking 
the cup of coffee which was his 
cheerless breakfast. And then he 
added, “ Don’t you think, my old 
Toni, that the olives at the farm 
might yield a little more oil? 
Marchese Rolfo has no better land 
than I have, and yet he sends more 
flasks to the market.” 

** Marchese Rolfo is an old miser ; 
he wrings the trees and the poor 
men that keep them,” cried An- 
tonio ; ‘and Gigi at the villa is as 
honest a man as any I know. The 
padrone forgets that it has been a 
bad year.” 

“Tt is always a bad year,” said 
Pandolfini, ruefully. “I never 
knew it otherwise since I was a 
boy.” 

“Praised be God, yet we live! 
we are not, after all, at the mercy 
of the olives,” said the old man, 
cleverly shifting his ground ; then 
he added, in more insinuating yet 
judicial tones, “ If, instead of mak- 
ing calculations on the tombola, as 
I see you have been doing, whether 
numbers or colours I know not, 
the padrone would make himself 
beautiful and marry one of those 
rich English ladies, who have more 
money than they know what to do 
with——” 

‘** Fie, Tonino! is it better to be 
at the mercy of a lady, than of the 
olives ?” 

“That is quite different. They 
are only women at the best, how- 
ever rich they may be; and a man 
is no man who cannot manage a 
woman; but the Providence of 
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heaven which is inscrutable, which 
will send a frost when it is sun- 
shine that is wanted, and torrents 
when one has but asked for 
showers, that is what no man can 
manage. The padrone may be sure 
that I give him good advice.” 
“And why not?” said Pandol- 
fini, with that smile which is con- 
fusion to all givers of advice. 
* Why not?” Was that an answer 
to make, as if it were some baga- 
telle? Antonio began to sweep 
energetically, careless of his mas- 
ter’s coffee ; and Pandolfini sallied 
out into the fresh morning. He 
was not a man so objectless as not 
to know what to do with himself 
when he happened to be earlier 
than usual. But to-day, what 
was there todo? He crossed the 
streets, and went and looked over 
the low wall at Arno sweeping 
on below. There had been rain, 
and the stream was very full. The 
hurry and sweep of the yellow 
water seemed to carry his soul 
with it as it flowed and flowed. 
But it carried everything with in- 
ditference, not to be diverted from 
its flowing !—all kinds of waifs and 
strays, and even a common boat 
which had got loose, and was blun- 
dering heavily down-stream, like 
the blind thing it was, bumping 
here and there, carried along with 
a sort of labouring, piteous appeal 
for guidance. Pandolfini watched 
it with a kind of half amusement, 
half sympathy. It caught at last 
in a muddy corner under the first 
arch of the bridge, the only gloomy 
and dirty spot, so far as could be 
seen, in all the hurrying stream. 
Was this what. Antonio called 
inscrutable Providence ? — that 
strange, impersonal, half-heathen 
deity, to whose operations all 
Christendom attributes every evil 
with a sort of pious resentment! 
When the boat was thus arrest- 
ed in its course, Pandolfini roused 
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himself from his fascination. He 
went into the little Church of the 
Spina, close to the river, and 
heard a Mass, though it was not 
his custom; and then he sallied 
forth again, and performed a mul- 
titude of little duties which he 
had neglected—a curious jumble. 
He paid a few little debts; he 
went and looked at some pictures 
which he had long forgotten ; he 
paid a few visits—to an old can- 
onico in the cathedral, who had 
taught him when he was a boy, 
to an old servant, to a friend 
whom he had almost lost sight 
of—such visits as might be made 
any morning. It seemed to him 
afterwards that everything he had 
done was like the half-conscious 
act of a man taking leave of 
his old life. When the thought 
occurred to him it did not make 
him melancholy. It is only sad 
to take leave of a phase of life 
which is ending, when that to 


which you look forward is less 


happy. When it is the other 
way, is there not a secret exulta- 
tion, a concealed happiness, even 
in the farewell ? 

It was too early yet to go to 
Hunstanton, to inquire into his 
success. Englishmen are not so 
early as Italians, and Pandolfini 
remembered with a smile all the 
ceremonies that his friend had to 
get through before commencing 
any enterprise out of doors. First 
his breakfast —a meal unknown 
to the abstemious Tuscan, whose 
coffee was swallowed in two min- 
utes; then the letters and news- 
papers which the post brought 
him; then his “business” in his 
study apart from the vulgar eye, 
a formula Mr Hunstanton went 
through religiously, as if he had 
his estate to manage on the second 
floor of the Palazzo dei Sogni. All 
these had to be gone through— 
and who could tell how many 
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more? He gazed at the great 
house from the other side of the 
river before there was any sign of 
waking save fn the rooms under 
the roof, where the tenants were 
out upon the loggias, and busy 
with their morning occupations 
like the rest of their country-folk, 
long before the drowsy English 
had opened an eyelid. 

Then the persianis began to 
open one by one, and the mist 
of dreams cleared off. On the 
first floor the persianis had not 
been closed at all. How he 
knew Diana in that! how she 
loved the air, the morning sun- 
shine, not yet too hot for pleas- 
ure, the soft gay shining of the 
morning, even the sounds beneath 
which more fastidious /forestiert 
objected to! Nor hers the ear 
that was ready to be offended by 
lively voices of common life, by 
the morning noises and cries of 
humble traffic. Pandolfini’s heart 
swelled and a soft moisture of ex- 
quisite feeling came to his eyes. 
Though she was of the family of 
the Dreams, as he had said, no 
artificial gloom of drawn curtains, 
of hushed movement, was natural 
to Diana; the early sunshine, the 
morning bells, the herb-gatherers’ 
cry in the streets, were no disturb- 
ance to her. The sweet homely 
stir of living was the best call 
for her. He felt that it was in 
her to rise lightly as the lark to 
all the duties of that blessed com- 
mon living, were they necessary ; 
and the more homely they were, 
the more noble would Diana ap- 
pear in them. So he thought, 
looking across from the other side 
of Arno with that exquisite mois- 
ture in his eyes, in that glory of 
the morning. As a matter of fact, 
the first English head that ap- 
peared at the windows of the 
Palazzo dei Sogni was Mrs Nor- 
ton’s, who pushed the persianis 
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open with her own hand to air 
the rooms, and looked out like a 
little brown hen-bird, the grand- 
mother, if there could be such an 
official, of the nest. She called to 
Sophy to make haste, to get ready, 
while she made the tea, and to 
come and look at the market 
people coming in from the coun- 
try—or rather going away again, 
as they were by this time; and 
then Sophy looked out with all 
her curls. But the watcher did 
not so much as notice these two, 
and Diana’s balcony remained va- 
cant. Notwithstanding all these 
beautiful thoughts about her, 
and notwithstanding that these 
thoughts were all true, Diana, as 
a matter of fact, was not, at this 
period of her life, an early riser, 
as has been already said. 

Poor Pandolfini! He knew no 
more than the least interested 


passer-by the disastrous business 


his English friend was doing for 
him a little later on—nor how 
his fate was getting decided, and 
all the miraculous sweetness over 
which he was brooding, being 
turned to gall. He waited through 
all the long morning, remember- 
ing English habits, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, till ‘“ Juncheon” 
—mysterious word !—should be 
over ; reflecting, perhaps not quite 
justly as he did so, on the por- 
tentous English appetite which 
demanded two meals so early 
in the day. Then, with a heart 
which did something more than 
beat, which gave leaps and bounds 
against his breast, and then paused 
breathless to recover itself, he 
rushed up the long stairs. Diana 
was on her balcony as he ap- 
proached, and after a little wave 
of her hand to him, disappeared 
suddenly. What did that mean? 
His heart sank, then bounded 
again with excitement, anxiety, 
suspense. He rushed up to the 
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Hunstantons’ second floor like 
a whirlwind, and found himself 
in his friend’s room, breathless, 
speechless, breaking in, he sup- 
posed, like a thief. 

“ Well ?”—all the breath left in 
him, and all the fever of emotion, 
came forth in the one word. 

“My dear fellow!” cried Mr 
Hunstanton, with both hands held 
out, “my dear Pandolfini! I 
congratulate you! Well ?—yes, 
of course, all’s well as I told you. 
They are as pleased as possible— 
say they never thought of such a 
thing, as all women do — but feel 
sure there never was anybody so 
good, and so perfect and delight- 
ful. Bless you, I knewit! They 
are as happy as you are, all in a 
flutter; and you are to go up at 
once.” 

Pandolfini’s eager countenance 
was as a gamut of all emotions as 
his friend spoke —the blank of 
utter anxiety, the leap of hasty 
delight, the cloud of doubt: and 
withal a touch of fastidious and 
troubled dissatisfaction impossible 
to describe. He grasped and held 
Hunstanton’s hands, holding him- 
self up by them, body and soul, 
and gazing at him with eyes that 
grew almost terrible in the strain. 

“ They /” he said, still breathless, 
with a long-drawn gasp, in a voice 
husky with agitation. ‘ They! 
Who is—the other?” 

* My dear fellow! You to ask 
such a thing with your Italian 
notions! Of course, her aunt! 
You might have done it, being the 
lover ; but you don’t suppose I, an 
ambassador, could have made my 
proposals to little Sophy all alone! 
Love has turned your head.” 

Pandolfini dropped his friend’s 
hands: a sudden darkness seemed 
to come over him and swallow 
him up. He staggered to the 
window, and stood there silent for 
a moment, looking blankly out. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON THE COUNTRY. 


THERE is no more delightful 
reading than the book of Nature, 
though too often the commentaries 
on it are desperately dull. There 
is poetry breathing from every 
page, as it is rich in romance and 
the animated drama. Nowhere is 
there such infinite variety in sub- 
jects and spectacles, from the sub- 
limity of stern scenery, where the 
elements are in their wildest 
moods, to the softness of summer 
landscapes, slumbering under skies 
of azure in lotus-eating calm: 
from the blaze of a sunset on the 
limitless sand-wastes of the desert, 
to the roar of the surging ice- 
packs against the splintering ice- 
cliffs of the Pole. The sparrow 
foraging for a living in the London 
streets, under the wheels of the 
hansoms, is as picturesque in his 
way and as individual in his habits 
as the condor who has his habi- 
tation among the volcanoes of the 
Andes; and the beetle in his 
brilliant mail, or the mole, with 
his compact strength and bull-dog 
courage, is at least as deserving of 
close observation as the singular 
ant-bear or the mighty elephant. 
There is matter for epics in the 
devastating migration of the lem- 
mings, or the headlong rush of 
those extinct herds of the bison, 
whose bones still whiten the West- 
ern prairies; in the flight of the 
locusts glorified by Joel, leaving 
desolation, famine, and epidemics 
behind them; as in the whirl of 
the weary birds of passage in a 
blustering autumn night, round 
the lonely light-tower on some 
rock of the ocean which flashes 
magnetic attraction through the 
watery cloudland. 

Nothing strikes us more forcibly 
than the inspiration of Nature on 
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those who are bérn with the genius 
that sympathises with her. We 
have said that many of the com- 
mentaries are dull; but that is 
because so many intelligent men 
mistake their vocation. The 
drudge who is indefatigable in 
his observations and in noting 
them down in tabulated form in 
a diary, or the scientist who dex- 
terously manipulates the micro- 
scope, may be invaluable in pro- 
viding materials pour servir ; but 
they cannot clothe the skeletons 
in vivid flesh, and send the blood 
coursing to the complexion, 
through the multiplicity of veins 
and arteries. As for the globe- 
trotters and book-scribblers, who 
describe their glimpses at forest 
or jungle, in the futile idea of 
helping to pay expenses, or, as the 
preface says, “at the urgent en- 
treaties of friends,” we may dis- 
miss them with the contempt they 
deserve. But we repeat that it is 
wonderful so many of the most 
enthusiastic sportsmen should take 
at least as kindly to the pen as 
the rifle. According to our taste, 
there are few sensational romances 
to rival Harris’s ‘ Wild Sports’ in 
Southern Africa, when the Trans- 
vaal was the private preserve of 
the savage autocrat Moselekatse. 
Gordon Cumming — although we 
suspect that he habitually played 
truant from school, and graduated 
in the forests of Strathspey and 
the salmon-pools of the Findhorn 
—scarcely falls short of Harris in 
spirited narration. As for Sir 
Samuel Baker, who, after his 
experiences with ‘The Rifle and 
Hound in Ceylon,’ lived for years 
among sporting barbarians between 
Gondokoro and the great lakes, 
and who saw, from his shooting- 
22 
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lodge on the banks of the Blue 
Nile, the giraffe, the elephant, and 
the rhinoceros disporting them- 
selves among the timber in his 
park, he is one of the most charm- 
ing of English writers. Or, if we 
turn from savage Africa to our 
own empire of Hindustan, we have 
books that have become classics 
with generations of sportsmen. 
There are, for example, ‘The Old 
Forest Ranger,’ the ‘ Highlands of 
Central India,’ by Forsyth, the 
‘Wild Sports and Wild Beasts’ 
of Colonel Gordon Cumming, a 
brother of the mighty African 
hunter ; and, to come down to our 
own days, there are few pleas- 
anter volumes than ‘ Tent-Life in 
Tigerland,’ by Inglis. Be it remem- 
bered, we are not remarking on 
the matter of these gentlemen, 
but on their manner and easy 
literary style. There is a certain 
excitement that needs little em- 
bellishment, in the chance of being 
tossed by an elephant or torn by 
a tiger, or in tumbling from the 
face of a frozen precipice into a 
fathomless abyss, on the shelving 
** Roof of the World,” where Gen- 
eral Macintyre, as he describes in 
his ‘ Hindu Koh,’ went in for the 
wildest of stalking and mountain- 
eering, between the gardens of 
Kashmir and the Steppes. But 
with all these writers, with the 
exception perhaps of Roualeyn 
Gordon Cumming, the blood and 
the butchery are kept in the 
background. What they revel 
in is the wild life in the invig- 
orating air, with its incompar- 
able opportunities of zoological 
study. They do not even make 
much of their hairbreadth escapes, 
which are all incidents in the 
day’s work, and accepted as mat- 
ters of course. They draw the 
scenery they enjoy with a fa- 
cile pen; they dash off effective 
sketches of savage character ; they 


paint in brilliant colours the pic- 
turesque manners and customs, 
the scarcely altered survivals of 
prehistoric times. As we own 
to being indebted for a good part 
of our French and Scottish history 
to the writings of Dumas and 
Sir Walter Scott, so we may say 
for ourselves, as for many others, 
that the books of our best sport- 
ing writers have told us more of 
geography, ethnology, and zoology 
than we should ever have been 
likely to pick up elsewhere. 

If there is necessarily less sen- 
sation in the books on rural Eng- 
land, they command a wider range 
of sympathy and interest. We 
fancy that even the hard-worked 
agricultural labourer is more sus- 
ceptible to impressions than is gen- 
erally supposed ; and we know how 
the most poverty-stricken inhabi- 
tants of our great cities delight in 
a “day in the country,” though 
they can only appreciate its attrac- 
tions like the turnkey in ‘Little 
Dorrit,’ who had vague impressions 
of “daisies and all manner of 
games.” It is not in our present 
purpose to speak of the poets, and 
yet we cannot pass them over in ab- 
solute silence. From Chaucer down- 
wards, their most seductive pas- 
sages, set to the sweetest melody, 
have been on scenes and subjects 
associated with the country. We 
might throw off with Chaucer’s 
hearty burst— 


‘‘ Ha, ha, the fox! and after him they 
ran,” 


How often have we heard in con- 
certs and drawing-rooms the native 
wood-notes wild of Shakespeare, set 
to more modern music: “I know 
a bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows,” or, ‘“‘ Who loves to lie with 
me, under the greenwood tree?” 
The English genius of Shakespeare 
scorns the prosaic limitations of 
soil and climate, and we like his 
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“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” all 
the better that he sprinkles sun- 
burned Attica with the field-flowers 
of sylvan Warwickshire for the 
joy of the bees of Hymettus, and 
gathers the ‘‘dew-berries” of the 
showery English midlands in the 
hedgerows of an imaginary Arcady. 
Though there is much mannerism 
and affectation in Herrick, some 
of his winter pictures are admira- 
ble. Denham, the Cavalier poet 
of the first Charles, has painted 
“Cooper’s Hill” with wonderful 
spirit and beauty. No artist can 
illustrate ‘Windsor Forest” more 
delightfully than the eminently 
artificial and self-sufficient Pope, 
for his genius under congenial in- 
spirations would break through its 
habitual trammels ; and then peas- 
ant England had its Bloomfield and 
its Clare, when Thomson in Scot- 
land was singing the ‘Seasons,’ to 
be succeeded by Burns and Allan 
Cunningham and the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, with a host of inferior yet 
melodious bards. 

Many a man of humble birth 
has stocked a small farm or started 
in a modest trade, through the 
rhyming touch of sympathy with 
Nature which makes him nearly 
akin to so many of his countrymen. 
Byron was never more vividly 
pathetic than when, looking back 
in melancholy upon blighted hopes, 
he sang the beauties of the land- 
scape between Newstead and 
Annesley, and immortalised the 
solitary clump of trees which 
was sacrilegiously felled by a 
rival’s jealousy. Even friendly 
critics, such as Ellis, Erskine, and 
Morrit, were hard upon Scott for 
breaking the chivalrous flow of 
his ‘Marmion,’ by the dedications 
he prefaced to the cantos. For 
ourself we should almost sooner 
sacrifice the great poem itself. 
Ruysdael never painted anything 
finer than the winter picture of 
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isolated Ashiestiel looking down 
on the frost-bound rivulet, that 
should have been hurrying its 
waters to the Tweed. No wonder, 
perhaps, for the landscape-painter 
of Dutch and Flemish flats never 
had the luck to happen upon so 
romantic a subject. The dreamy 
Wordsworth forgot his philosophi- 
cal speculations and shook himself 
free from the tedious company of 
pedlar and leech-gatherer, when 
he asserted his claim to be king of 
rocky Cumberland, by dashing into 
his verse its cliffs and its tarns, 
with the raven croaking from his 
weather-beaten pines, and the 
kingfisher and water-ousel flitting 
along its becks and brooks. And 
to tear ourselves away, and to 
take a leap down to the Laureate, 
—who has gone with more minute 
and searching observation into all 
botanical details with the varia- 
tions of seasons and districts? It 
is many a year now since the 
author of ‘Jane Eyre’ made an 
old Lancashire squire praise “ the 
young man” for the shrewdness 
with which he had noted the tints 
of the blackened ash-buds in 
March. Morrit has told how he 
saw Scott at Rokeby, making 
notes of the wild-flowers on the 
Greta, for service in his forth- 
coming poem. Scott explained 
that Nature never repeated her- 
self conventionally, except, as he 
might have added, in the contem- 
porary drawing-room annuals. 
Tennyson, who paints with a more 
minute delicacy of touch, goes far 
beyond Scott. With his laborious 
finish the writer of “The May 
Queen” and “Mariana” is the 
Van Ostade or the Franz Mieris 
to Scott’s Ruysdael. 

As for prose writers, we see 
that the books which take the 
fancy of the public, and are hand- 
ed down in successive editions, 
are those with the attractions we 
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have noted in the volumes of for- 
eign adventure. It is true that 
our English authors cannot have 
the same sensational experiences, 
and it is all the pleasanter for 
them. Gilbert White never faced 
the chances of being stung by 
whip-snakes or rolled up in ana- 
conda coils when he went grubbing 
about in Selborne Hanger; nor 
had Richard Jefferies to look out 
for the spring of the crouching 
jaguar when he loitered along 
the field-paths of Wilts or Surrey. 
But there is a romantic home in- 
terest, all the same, in such stories 
as those of the immemorial pair 
of ravens building in the tree on 
the cliff, which no scapegrace from 
the village could ever scale; as in 
Jefferies’ pictures of the keeper 
patrolling his coverts in the night, 
when he knew that the poachers 
were abroad, and that he might 
have occasion to handle his blud- 
geon. They describe the condition 


of primitive districts, where the 
labourer still lived very much as 
the serf under the rule of the 
Plantagenets ; they tell us of time- 
worn lanes under impenetrable 


canopies of foliage, like those 
where the Breton Chouans am- 
bushed in their relentless warfare 
with the “Blues,” changed into 
impracticable water-courses for the 
winter season; of eccentric char- 
acters, whose misanthropic foibles 
had grown on them, in an isola- 
tion that knew of nothing beyond 
the bounds of their parishes; of 
hovels on the heaths, frugally 
lighted by stripped rushes dipped 
in mutton-fat ; of the marvellous 
simple, supposed to be sovereign 
for every malady except the rheu- 
matism or old age; and of the 
strange superstitions that had 
been always associated with lych- 
gates, wych-elms, shrew-mice, and 
all the rest. We can scarcely 
pretend to explain the hold which 
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the delightfully gossipy parson of 
Selborne has established on our 
affections. For his style is sim- 
plicity itself, and sometimes brief 
and bald, almost to provocation. 
Yet somehow he can hit off in 
black and white and in a line or 
two, as if with the flying brush of 
a Rembrandt or the clever etch- 
ing tool of a Railton, the dark 
swifts circling round the village 
church-tower, or the wild - fowl 
that haunted the meres in Wolmer 
or Alice Holt forests. We love 
to listen to him, broaching his 
heterodox theories as to the hi- 
bernation of swallows, with the 
conviction of the man who is re- 
solved to be convinced, in his 
formal and somewhat pedantic 
letters to Pennant or Barrington. 
Nor are we ever tired of hearing 
of that passion of his for the ven- 
erable Sussex tortoise, which 
Russell Lowell ridiculed with deli- 
cious geniality in one of his fugi- 
tive essays. 

We can better account for our 
liking for William Howitt. His 
home wanderings and his insati- 
able admiration of the.historic and 
picturesque carried him to the 
most interesting scenes in the 
British Isles, from the Cornish 
Castle of King Arthur to the field 
of Culloden. He was as catholic 
in his tastes and likings as White 
was concentrated. He was gifted 
with an easy and fascinating style, 
which could dispense with fiorid 
embellishment. Like his accom- 
plished wife, and his brother 
Richard, although he seldom or 
never wrote serious verse, he was 
imbued with the true spirit of 
poetry. He was born in a seclud- 
ed country house, educated with 
the rough sons of the villagers, 
and brought up in the wild scen- 
ery of the Peak. His familiar 
sympathy with the lower orders 
was developed by the sensibility 
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of his nature and his unquench- 
able thirst for the information he 
made it his business to collect. 
Mr Watson, whom we shall notice, 
had a precursor in Howitt, in his 
observations on the small “ states- 
men” of the north, and the pen- 
urious and hard -living natives 
of the Dales. Howitt’s graphic 
sketches are not to be surpassed, 
although Mr Watson contributes 
a fitting sequel when he comments 
upon recent changes. We grant 
that Howitt may sometimes be 
tedious or even a trifle dull, when 
he drops into the guide-book vein, 
and dilates on the details and 
dates of castellated architecture, 
on escutcheons, armorial _bear- 
ings, and the contents of picture- 
galleries. But you may always 
trust him to break away into old- 
world talk with the gossipy old 
housekeeper, or with the belated 
woodeutter he overtakes, when 
strolling inn-wards in the dusk, 


through the furze and the bracken 


in the deer-park. We _ should 
back him to “draw” anybody 
in the way of conversation ; and 
he might have succeeded when 
Scott’s friend Clerk was baffled by 
“the wight who could say nothing 
of anything but bend - leather.” 
So that in a different manner, his 
travelling studies are almost as 
bright as Heine’s wonderful ‘Reise- 
bilder.’ What we may call Howitt’s 
habit of being hail-fellow-well-met 
with everybody was inherited by 
Mr Louis Jennings, and with the 
same pleasant results. Next to 
the ‘ Rural Life,’ and his ‘ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,’ we ask no 
better company on an English 
tour than Mr Jennings’s ‘Field 
Paths and Green Lanes’ or the 
‘Rambles among the Hills.’ 

We cannot apologise for the 
length of the introduction, for it 
is really the essence of the subject. 
But it is time we left the past for 
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the present, and spoke of the 
“Son of the Marshes.” He has 
much in common with Jefferies, 
nor do we care*to draw invidious 
comparisons. We shall only say 
in common justice, that the “Son 
of the Marshes ”—we must abbre- 
viate his anonymity into “the 
Son” —is still at his very best ; 
whereas Jefferies, who was the 
victim of poverty and painful 
disease, had worn his work some- 
what threadbare before he died. 
Both were of humble birth, both 
were, in a great measure, self- 
educated : each had the eye of the 
artist and the soul of the poet; 
and both were enthusiastic natu- 
ralists, by instinct as much as by 
reason. As for “the Son,” he 
must be a very remarkable man, 
and, as we gather from the pre- 
face to his book, ‘On Surrey Hills,’ 
he is at once unfortunate and 
extremely fortunate. He is crgm- 
med with zoological knowledge 
and rural lore, and with ideas of 
all kinds struggling for expression. 
But as Moses, the great lawgiver, 
could not speak in public, so the 
gifted “Son” has no readiness in 
writing. Yet kindly Providence 
has sent him a collaborateur, and 
though we know nothing as to 
how the two divide their work, 
we do know that the result is 
undeniably delightful. The ‘ An- 
nals of a Fishing Village’ fol- 
lowed ‘ Woodland, Moor, and 
Stream’; but it ought to have 
come first in chronological order. 
It is the desultory autobiography 
of the marsh-bred and amphibious 
boy, who has shown us how much 
wild romance may still be found 
within about a thirty miles’ radius 
from the centre of London. So in 
a sense all these books must be 
somewhat melancholy reading, for 
the picturesqueness of the past 
is being fast obliterated, as the 
greater migratory birds give the 
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metropolis a wider berth, and the 
‘“‘ vermin ” and birds of prey are dis- 
appearing before the persecution 
of the keepers and the enterprise 
of the suburban builder. 
Whatever may be our regrets 
from the sentimental or romantic 
point of view, we cannot say in 
conscience that all the changes 
are for the worse. When young 
“ Denzil” was a boy, somewhere 
beyond Sheerness, the “ marsh 
bailiffs ” were as busy in the salt- 
ings as in the eastern fens. “The 
marshlands were the home—the 
breeding-place—of fever and ague. 
Those scourges of the flats visited 
the dwellers constantly, and more 
or less severely according to the 
seasons. Sometimes, after a spell 
of hot weather, the wind would 
change to a colder quarter, and 
send the thick mists rolling over 
the flats, charged with all the 
dread exhalations of the swamps. 
Then not only did the dwellers on 
the marshes suffer, but the inhabi- 
tants of the healthier fishing vil- 
lages as well. A thick cold mist 
enveloped all the district.” We 
are told how the foul gases from 
the rotting marshes formed ghostly 
lights after dark, that flitted over 
the former haunts of the bittern; 
and how the old folks believed, 
with good reason, that these were 
corpse - candles, and the infallible 
harbingers of deaths. No doubt 
they were, and when once an epi- 
demic broke out, thanks to the 
neglect of sanitation, its ravages 
were terrible. The fen-folk fought, 
and still fight, the marsh bailiffs 
by the aid of opium, which they 
take in tremendous doses. The 
Kentish marshmen find more 
agreeable antidotes, although pos- 
sibly less efficacious. The whole 
population — whether fishermen, 
farmers, or labourers—was de- 
voted to drink, whenever it had 
the chance, and more or less con- 


cerned in the contraband trade, 
The clergymen who, by strange 
accidents, found spirit-kegs lying 
about in the vestries, were very 
ready to connive. In fact, the 
lives of their flocks and the 
amount of their indirect emolu- 
ments depended on defrauding 
his Majesty’s customs, Every old 
mansion of any pretensions had 
its secret chambers and _ subter- 
ranean communications ; with sig- 
nal-stations ingeniously contrived 
among the chimneys, whence sig- 
nals could be flashed to vessels 
at sea, The game was played 
according to certain rules, as the 
old Galloway smuggler said to 
Harry Bertram, in ‘Guy Manner- 
ing, — “Hands off is fair play: 
here a cargo ta’en — vera weel, 
that was their luck,” &c. — al- 
though shots, of course, were 
occasionally exchanged. But— 


“Wonderful stories, however, did 
Scoot and Winder pour into Den’s 
ears of what they had heard whis- 
pered by their fathers and grand- 
fathers of scenes that had taken place, 
in which the space on the leads had 
figured significantly; of dark and 
stormy nights, they told, when a flash 
of fire had been seen to rise above 
and at the sides of that old chimney- 
stack just as the fishing-folk were 
going home to bed. And then, how 
between one and two in the morning, 
horses at top speed had been heard 
coming down the street, with the 
sound of round oaths and pistol-shots 
intermingled. After that a second 
flash had come up from the house- 
top, and the next moment horsemen 
at full tear had dashed round the 
house, crossed the garden, and made 
for the low wall of the mill - pond. 
Splash after splash had been heard 
by the miller’s men who were at work 
inside the mill that night, before all 
had vanished no one knew whither. 
But no sooner were they out of ear- 
shot than other horsemen were heard 
coming up; and as they turned the 
corner those who caught a glimpse of 
them saw that they were excise officers.” 
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Nothing showed more forcibly 
the popular feeling in favour of 
daring illegality than the fact that 
one of the most respectable men 
in the place, who might, doubt- 
less, have been a churchwarden 
had it pleased him, notorious- 
ly lived by a smart smuggling 
schooner, keeping tie crew in 
clover when the vessel was laid 
up. Naturally, that isolated com- 
munity was superstitious. We 
have spoken of the jack-o’-lanterns, 
called corpse-candles, and regarded 
as ominous of deaths, and there 
were ghosts who notoriously walk- 
ed in spots which were shunned 
after nightfall. Nay, it would 
seem there was something in those 
tales, for the very horses would 
snort with terror. The mournful 
booming of the bittern, the plaintive 
whistle of the curlew, the cries of 
the skeins of wild geese passing 
overhead, the angry screams of 
the storm-driven sea-fowl, sounded 


in the stillness of misty nights, 
when the wintry moon was wading 
through cloud-drift, to the ears of 
the fearful listeners as the wailing 


of restless spirits. Most dra- 
matically impressive is the de- 
scription of the lonely marshland 
church in “ Old Titlark’s Domain.” 
Old Titlark was the venerable 
sexton, and, like his confrére 
alluded to by Dinmont in ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ was doubtless at 
home with ghosts and that kind 
of thing. 


“There was one spot the shore- 
shooters and fishermen fought shy 
of, a church in the centre of a dark 
wood on an upland above the shore. 
It has now been cleared, and fruit- 
trees blossom where there used to be 
dark recesses in which the white owls 
hissed and snored, and the brown ones 
hooted ; while the fox slipped about 
over the graves on his way to the 
marsh and the creek. Now and 
again, too, the unearthly yell of 
fierce cats was heard there. These 
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were creatures, no doubt once domes- 
tic, but which had long before gone 
wild in that wood, and had prowled 
and yelled there from time immemo- 
rial. The fishing-folks, being supersti- 
tious, would not be persuaded that they 
were cats at all. They said that the 
yells were unearthly sounds proceed- 
ing from yore at’ souls who were, for 
some dire misdeeds, tormented before 
their time, whilst their bodies rested 
in the lonely churchyard. They were, 
however, large ferocious creatures, 
that played havoc at times with the 
farmers’ poultry. The farmers killed 
any of the cats they got at, but 
many remained and wailed at night 
round about the old church, which 
was hidden, all except the square 
grey tower, in the midst of the trees. 
Not one of the fisher-lads would take 
his way by that church in the night- 
time.” 


A charming chapter, although 
on a melancholy text, is that on 
“Hard Times along Shore.” It 
tells of the sufferings of man and 
the wild creatures in the protrac- 
ted severity of exceptional winters. 
The fisher-folk had fish enough, 
but man cannot live by fish alone, 
when the cruel winds are piercing 
to the marrow. The birds, whether 
resident or migratory, were still 
worse off, for they were fluttering 
in pitiable feebleness over their 
frozen feeding-grounds. We hear 
of hungry gulls and waders skim- 
ming along the tide-line in flocks, 
in the desperate quest after any- 
thing edible. Strange that the 
instinct of gregariousness should 
be so strong, when it would seem 
that the selfishness of self-preser- 
vation would induce each creature 
to go a-questing on his own ac- 
count. The crows from the land, 
with the gulls from the sea, found 
inestimable treasure when they 
discovered a field that had been 
freshly besprinkled with fish-man- 
ure; and all the birds, from the 
greatest of the gulls down to the 
little dunlings, were on the out- 
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look for the ebb of the tide. 
Then they were to be seen, hust- 
ling and shrieking and scram- 
bling, as they followed each shoal- 
ing wave. Night and morning, 
the skies would be darkened with 
hosts high up in the air, the mixed 
multitudes of vociferous fow] wing- 
ing their way southward. ‘There 
they go,” the old shore - shooters 
would say, “duck, widgeon, geese, 
and plovers, all on the move. "Tis 
dreadful hard times up in the 
north.” 

The ‘ Annals’ give the recollec- 
tions and fresh impressions of an 
eager boy to whom all the world was 
new. Neither hunger, thirst, fa- 
tigues, nor “ weltings” could deter 
the zealous young naturalist from 
following the irresistible bent of 
his tastes. In ‘Woodland and 
Moor’ and ‘On Surrey Hills’ the 
man has matured his fancy, as he 
has been enlarging his knowledge 
and cultivating his mind. Many 
of the chapters are perfect idyls 
in prose. It is the old story of 
“ Eyes and no Eyes.” Where nine 
men out of ten would note little, 
this man peoples the picturesque 
country with the lurking animals 
whose habits invite yet elude 
observation, and he takes decided 
and original views, based upon his 
long and varied experiences. He 
is no great believer in the vaunted 
intelligence of birds, and he has 
came to the conclusion that the 
fox is a far less clever fellow than 
he has been represented. To be 
sure he has only had his acquaint- 
ances among the English foxes, 
which are coddled and preserved 
except on hunting days. The hill 
shepherds who know the maraud- 
ers of the Highlands and of the 
Yorkshire fells have formed very 
different opinions. He reminds 
us that as we saunter along the 
woodland lane anxious eyes are 
watching us from lairs among the 
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leaves and roots. Much is to be 
seen at early morning when the 
night prowlers are going home to 
turn in for a quiet day’s rest. For 
the dusk and the early dawn are 
the times -when wild nature is 
most animated, and the roads for 
various reasons are the best places 
of observation. ‘‘ Rabbits, rats, 
mice, frogs, and birds all live and 
roost or rest in hedges. The bot- 
tom of every good old hedge is a 
perfect fortress for the creatures.” 
Consequently the hedges are in- 
fested by all manner of blood- 
thirsty ground-vermin. The hedge- 
hog, whose favourite pace is a 
cheerful canter, naturally betakes 
himself to the roads for easy going. 
Shakespeare, who knew him well, 
and must often have met him 
under the Warwickshire elms, 
notes with his invariable fidelity 
the whine of the hedge-pig. The 
hedgehog with his wear of prickly 
armour need dread nothing but 
man. It is very different with 
the small birds who are hunting 
after moths and night-flies. They 
in their turn became the prey of 
the kites and hen-harriers and 
sparrow-hawks. As for the owls, 
they are always out, and generally 
questing in couples. No bird has 
been more misunderstood, and 
Gray did him great and inexcus- 
able injustice when he struck a 
false note for Cockney verse- 
makers by singing of the moping 
owl. His night-cry, when abroad, 
is suggestive of anything but mop- 
ing; and in reality he is a fellow 
of infinite jest, though his humour 
is of a dry and saturnine or san- 
guinary order. Floating noise- 
lessly on down-lined wings, with 
flashing eyes fitted with lenses of 
infinite microscopic power, he is 
always springing practical jokes 
and unpleasant surprises on un- 
suspecting mice and shrews and 
small birds. Then, as he stows 
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the prey away in his roomy cheek, 
he sweeps softly round the corner 
with a complacent chuckle. And 
he gloats grimly over the screams 
of the unfortunate frog, who is be- 
ing submitted to a process of slow 
vivisection. “The Son” remarks 
that he has often heard the frogs 
complaining most bitterly about 
the cruelty of the operation. Then 
there is the fly-catcher, who works 
indefatigably to deserve his name ; 
and the night-jar, that is death on 
all kinds of winged insects, pleas- 
antly associated with the balmy 
pine-woods or breezy heaths, where 
he always seems to be springing a 
watchman’s rattle, when the more 
decent-living day-birds have their 
heads beneath their wings. 

What perhaps strikes us most 
in reading “ The Surrey Hills ” is 
the variety of wild animals still to 
be found in the home counties, 
within a very short railway journey 
of the metropolis. We are told, 
for example, of a certain pool near 
the bottom of Box Hill—and we 
happen personally to know it well 
—which must have some special 
attraction for birds of passage, and 
is even now frequented occasion- 
ally by wild geese. We are not 
surprised to hear that, going out 
for an early stroll in the morning 
sunshine near Guildford, ‘the 
Son ” heard the swish of the wings 
of the mallard flying lovingly with 
his mate. But we are astonished 
that, stealing towards the skirts of 
the woods, he should often have 
heard the call of the blackcock at 
play, and seen the Black Prince in 
all the pride of his glossy plumage, 
parading in the midst of his admir- 
ing seraglio. Of course the fox 
may pick and choose his quarters, 
with free right of earths, rabbit 
and warren. But at one place 
“the Son” came upon a badger, 
living “convanient” as the Irish 
say, to his vulpine cousin’s resi- 
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dence, and in close proximity to a 
labourer’s cottage. We are puzzled 
to know how the beast was ever 
bred there, for the harmless badger 
has been remorselessly proscribed 
by the game-preservers, since the 
brutal sport of badger - drawing 
went out of fashion. His rarity 
is shown by the fact that this 
labourer, who had lived all his life 
on the Surrey hills, was sadly 
puzzled as to the mysterious ani- 
mal’s identity. He spoke of the 
“ queer critter that had come to 
his garden—to his mind it was very 
like a little pig—in fact, fust off 
he reckoned it was one o’ his young 
snorkers had got out.” There are 
still otters, too, in the “sullen 
Mole,”—in the “ burrowing Mole,” 
as the poets have styled it, —where 
it dives and rises again in pools 
under the alders and the black 
yew-shade of Norbury Park. Here 
are some passages from a nocturnal 
drama, in which a pair of otters 
play the leading parts. They 
illustrate the writer’s power of 
description as well as the minute- 
ness of his zoological knowledge. 
He goes down to the Mole one 
night, in company of a gentleman 
whom we strongly suspect to have 
been a professional poacher. 


“Tt was a waiting job, no mistake 
about that, and the midges were 
ferocious. We kept, of course, per- 
fectly quiet, and about midnight a 
splash was heard in the pool below, 
as if some dog had jumped into the 
water. 

“*Hark !’ whispered my compan- 
ion ; ‘they are at play, and will pass 
the ford directly.’ 

“That splash answers two pur- 
poses ; there is fun and profit as well 
in it, as far as the otters are con- 
cerned. The fish rush to the sides of 
the banks ; so do the otters. Fright- 
ened fish lie closely together; the 
otter knows this, and catches them 
easily.” 


“As we still stand perfectly quiet 
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a hedgehog comes to the toe of my 
shoe, places his fore-feet on it, sniffs, 
murmurs a little, and passes on. Rab- 
bits dot to and fro, and one hare 
rushes over the meadows. You hear 
the yapping bark of the dog fox and 
the scream of the vixen all through 
the night.” 


The old poacher, getting impa- 
tient, slips quietly down into the 
water ; the dog-otter slips by, still 
more stealthily, between his leg 
and the bank, escaping a shot by 
very audacity. The watchers in 
the ambush wait on, resisting the 
temptation to fire at ducks and 
at a heron which settles down 
solemnly within a few yards of their 
station. For all the time they 
can hear the otters—who had been 
foolish enough not to take the 
first hint—exchanging calls. And 
we are sorry to add that one fell 
a victim as he dashed like a streak 
of silver down the dark waters of 
the sluggish stream. ‘The Son” 
has some interesting remarks on 
woodcocks, which, strange to say, 
appear now to breed far more 
freely in England than formerly. 
When St John wrote his ‘ Wild 
Sports of the Highlands,’ their 
nesting even in Northern Scotland 
was supposed to be so rare, that 
he appeals to the Morayshire 
keepers in support of his state- 
ments. ‘The Son” professes to 
distinguish the cocks of the New 
Forest from those on the Surrey 
Hills, by plumage and otherwise. 
There we hesitate to admit his 
conclusions, considering that the 
migrants must still infinitely out- 
number the home-bred birds. We 
would willingly linger with him by 
the romantically named “ kissing 
style” near the Mole, which serves 
the purpose of the symbolical mis- 
letoe, when rustic lovers stray 
abroad in the gloaming: in the 
gloomy grounds of a deserted 
Surrey mansion, infested by snakes 
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and noxious reptiles, till an in- 
ventive genius suggested their 
destruction by swine: in the 
dreary ‘‘No Man’s Land,” where 
the savage squatters and villagers 
used to resent the appearance of 
every decently dressed stranger : 
and in the broken Sussex bor- 
derland, once covered by the vast 
Anderida forest, where moated 
and fortified farm-buildings still 
attest the insecurity of life and 
property in the days of outlawed 
freebooters and banded refugees 
from justice. Nor is there any- 
thing more picturesque in his 
volume than the vivid description 
of a forest-fire, where cattle and 
ponies, ground- game and foxes, 
were all flying for their lives, 
in the blinding and smothering 
clouds of fiery smoke which were 
singeing and suffocating the fowls 
of the air, like the moths that are 
scorched in the flame of a candle. 
But we must hurry on to hear 
something from Mr Watson, who 
is as enthusiastic a naturalist as 
the “Son of the Marshes,” and 
who has at least as happy a 
knack of sketching the rustics 
and their manners. 

Mr Watson’s observations take 
a wider range; he has rambled 
through many of the English coun- 
ties, although he seems to have 
been brought up in the north. 
Many of his remarks are strikingly 
suggestive, and although at first 
sight they may seem paradoxical, 
we are strongly impressed by their 
truth. He contrasts, for example, 
the nocturnal quietude of a mighty 
city like London, with the noises 
and the notes of animated nature 
which perpetually disturb the si- 
lence of the country. 


“There seems no absolute and gen- 
eral period of repose. There isalways 
something abroad, some creature of 
the field or wood, which by its voice 
or its movements is betrayed. And 
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just as in an old rambling house there 
are always strange noises which can- 
not be accounted for, so in the by- 
paths of nature there are innumerable 
sounds which cannot be localised. To 
those, however, who pursue night avo- 
cations in the country—gamekeepers, 
poachers, &c.—there are always calls 
and cries which bespeak life as ani- 
mate under the night as that of the 
day.” 

He tells how he has often 
crouched motionless on some shelf 
of rock, softly cushioned with 
moss, listening to the “ churring ” 
of the wings of the night-jar, and 
the whirring of its jarring note ; 
to the short sharp bark of the 
prowling dog fox, or to the mel- 
ancholy night-cry of the otter. 
He tells how he has lain on the 
confines of a wood in the warm 
summer-time, when the air was 
filled with a solemnly joyous har- 
mony, yet each separate sound 
might be traced to its source, and 
their impressions were as distinct 
to the mind as the ever-changing 
sights to the eye. He speaks with 
modest doubt, though with much 
knowledge, of the mysteries and 
marvels of migration, for the bird- 
movements go forward on regular 
lines, and he has known how to 
post himself in the track of the 
migrations. He has seen such 
frail creatures as the goldcrests, 
steering their definite course res- 
olutely in the teeth of a storm 
that threatened destruction to the 
strongest ships. It would appear 
that these migrants are propelled 
by an insensible dvayxy ; for a day 
or two up or down ought to be of 
little consequence to them, when 
they can find comparatively com- 
fortable quarters in the copses be- 
neath the groaning and bending 
trees. He finally describes the 
sights he has seen from a lonely 
lighthouse in the boisterous North 
Sea, and it is situated, we presume, 
on the island of Heligoland, which 
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is a favourite halting-place of the 
weary travellers. 


“The daughteg of the lighthouse is 
trimming the lights... . It is now 
nearly one o'clock. A strong east 
wind blows over the North Sea, with 
fog and drizzling rain. For hours 
flocks of larks, starlings, mountain- 
sparrows, titmice, wrens, redbreasts, 
chaffinches, and plovers strike the 
light, and lendonts have fallen. 
Thousands of birds are flying round 
the lantern—their white breasts, as 
they dart round and round in the 
light circle, having the appearance of 
a heavy fall of snow.” 


And then he goes on to speak 
of the open pages presented in 
the volume of Nature after a snow- 
storm, when the shyest of birds 
and the stealthiest of furry poach- 
ers have left tell-tale traces of each 
movement they have made. The 
language, though in type of very 
different sizes, is always legible 
enough to the practical student. 
Migrants will still come and go, 
though the swans and the wild 
geese—even the ruffs and the 
reeves—begin for obvious reasons 
to avoid their favourite haunts. 
But though more wild creatures 
than we might have believed may 
still lead a skulking existence 
among us, the work of extermina- 
tion has made melancholy progress. 
Of course the hills of the Lake 
country, the secluded dales in the 
Yorkshire Ridings, and the broad 
expanses of barren moor on the 
Borders, are the most variously 
peopled of our natural fastnesses. 
Mr Watson reminds us that, not 
so many decades ago, the golden 
eagle and the peregrine continued 
to have their nests in inacces- 
sible cliffs on the misty Hel- 
vellyn, getting the best part of 
their living at the cost of the 
sheep-farmers of the fells. The 
white-tailed eagles bred on the 
rocks of the western coast that 
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had been hollowed out in caverns 
by the surge of the ocean, and 
preyed alternately on the sea-fowl 
or on the moor-fowl and the 
mountain-hares. Eagles even now 
may be occasionally seen, for their 
flight is strong and their range in- 
definite. But they revisit their 
old homes as strangers and foreign- 
ers, on visits that are few and far 
between. Even the ravens of the 
Lake districts have been ruthlessly 
killed down—probably they have 
been put through a practical course 
of the chemistry of poison—and in 
his last visit to the haunts of his 
youth he found that one venerable 
pair were the sole survivors of the 
original “Red Tarn Club,” im- 
mortalised by old Christopher when 
he put on his sporting jacket. 

The changes and modifications 
of habit have been nearly as great 
among the human inhabitants of 
those isolated dales. In an over- 
crowded country like this, the 
progress of civilisation, although 
it may be delayed in some direc- 
tions, is universally irresistible in 
the end. We remarked that Mr 
Watson’s most effective pictures 
of the past are the complement 
and sequel to those by Howitt. 
Many of his pages will be invalu- 
able material for the future histo- 
rian of old English life. ‘The 
folk of the fell-dales lived out their 
lives in a narrow way—lives that 
were bounded by the hills of the 
valleys that had bred them.” 
Wordsworth visited them with his 
sister, and hit off in “ Peter Bell” 
their physical characteristics with 
poetical realism :— 


** And he had trudged through York- 
shire dales, 
Among the rocks and winding scars : 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie, 
Beneath the little patch of sky, 
And little lot of stars.” 


The nearest seaport or manufac- 
turing town might be a hundred 
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miles away ; no one cared to go 
beyond the bounds of his native 
parish ; the trade was conducted 
by the travelling pedlar; the 
heavier imports and the export of 
wool were carried on long strings 
of pack-horses. The dale folk, 
although not ungenerous to each 
other, were penurious to the last 
degree. Their only notion of a 
safe investment was the cottage 
thatch or the goodwife’s stocking. 
Most of the natives were decently- 
to-do ‘‘ statesmen,” who owned and 
farmed their holdings. And each 
statesman had his rights of com- 
mon on the mountain - pastures 
belonging to the community of 
the dale. Disputes were settled 
by local judicial tribunals of their 
own, by no means unlike the 
Indian panchayat. 


“The old-fashioned yeoman followed 
the most primitive methods of agri- 
culture. He lived along the sides of 
the dales, a mountain-stream rushing 
through his rich meadows immedi- 
ately beneath. His house and barns, 
built primarily with a view to shelter, 
were composed of rocks and boulders 
from the fell slopes, and were more 
like productions of nature than of art. 
The homesteads were generally planted 
at the base of the mountains, as there 
the soil is richest and deepest... . 
Taking our stand by the margin of 
the valley stream, we have first the 
meadow slip, then the ‘ intacks’ or fell- 
side pastures; the ‘grassing heads,’ 
and finally the mountains. Many of 
the enclosed hill-pastures are fringed 
with shaggy underwood and _ bosky 
dells, vestiges of primitive forests. 
In limestone caverns and recesses of 
the hills, remains of bears, wild boars, 
and wolves are found ; while on one 
of the fells there still roams a large 
herd of red-deer.” 


These farms used to average a 
yearly value of some £50. But 
the small holdings have been grad- 
ually merged in larger, and the 
larger have been swallowed up in 
extensive sheep-farms, as wire- 
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fencing has often replaced the 
former natural landmarks. The 
statesman had always a hard 
struggle with the seasons. The 
short summers were often wet; 
the winters were terribly severe. 
He had the right of pasturing 
some five hundred sheep on the 
common lands, and he selected the 
hardy breed of the Herdwicks. 
In place of seeking shelter below, 
they climbed before the snowstorm 
to the wind-swept summits. Thus 
they escaped being buried in the 
drifts, and they scraped away the 
snow like the chamois to come 
at the herbage. The statesman 
clothed himself from his own 
fleeces with clothes that were made 
under his own roof from the wool 
that was spun by his own women. 
In the winter-time he saved costly 
fuel and light, by rising and going 
to bed with the sun, which very 
sufficiently accounts for any lack 
of education or intelligence. Such 


lights as he did use, when necessity 
compelled, were made like those 
of the cottagers under Selborne 
Hanger and in Wolmer forest, of 
rushes dipped in a solution of 


sheep-fat. Oatmeal and _ bacon 
were the staple fare; the more 
substantial yeomen smoked their 
mutton and salted their beef. The 
servants, who were clothed and 
boarded, had but a mere trifle of 
money wage. The bootmaker was 
conspicuous by his absence , even 
the children of the parson went to 
church in iron-bound clogs. We 
are told that even now there are 
no grates in the smaller dwellings. 
The fire of peat or wood used to 
be laid on the hearth under the 
vast chimney ; the fires were al- 
ways “raked” at night, to save 
rekindling with flint and steel; 
and “some are known never to 
have been extinguished for a cen- 
tury.” But all we have been quot- 
ing concerns the better class of 
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yeomen. “The class below them 
knew little of their comfort and 
nothing of their luxuries. The 
land-labouring classes were badly 
housed, and were fed on barley 
boiled in milk, with the addition 
of meal-bread, butter, and a small 
quantity of salted meat. This 
diet told terribly upon the poorer 
population in spring, for ague set 
in with painful regularity.” Yet, 
even so, these dalesmen must have 
been far better off than the labour- 
ers in the southern and south- 
western counties; and they had 
to pay no such heavy dues to the 
marsh bailiffs as the dwellers in 
the eastern fens or on the Kentish 
marshes. 

In these primitive communities 
the parson was among the poorest. 
On the other hand, there were no 
claims on his charity, nor was he 
called upon to keep up appear- 
ances. Mr Watson selects a typi- 
cal specimen, whose biography is 
matter of history. He turned his 
hand to anything, and took wages 
for his work without any scruple. 
He was schoolmaster as well as 
rector or vicar. He made hay 
and sheared sheep: he made wills 
and butter-prints, and he acted as 
notary-public. His services were 
always paid in wool. He was 
busy with the spinning - wheel 
while he taught the children. 
He carried his own wool-bags to 
market on his own shoulders ; he 
lived to the patriarchal age of 
ninety-three ; and by diligence in 
business and rigid economy he 
bequeathed his family a fortune 
of £2000. Frugal as they were, 
the dalesmen had their festivities. 
The annual shearing was cele- 
brated with unwonted luxury and 
profusion. The tables, stretched 
upon trestles in a great barn, 
were surrounded by a jovial com- 
pany seated upon sacks and creels. 
The menw was Gargantuan : 
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“ Huge rounds of beef, legs of 
veal and mutton, quarters of lamb, 
hams, and pies of every descrip- 
tion: there were sweet-puddings, 
and all things else in keeping.” 
Strong ales and trays of tobacco 
still circulated when the dishes 
had been cleared away. The 
songs and the spirited Border 
ballads were ringing under the 
rafters through the dense smoke- 
wreaths ; but all was conducted 
with due decorum, for the parson 
presided at one end, as the squire 
was enthroned at the other. For 
the parson was simply “one of us.” 
He tilled his tiny glebe, and had 
his sheep-run on the fells. An- 
other venerable and characteristic 
institution was the “ shepherds’ 
meeting ”—a clearing arrangement 
like that of the London bankers or 
the Colorado ranchers—when wan- 
dering sheep were identified and 
reclaimed. All the intruders were 
driven into the rude stone - folds, 


and every shepherd took back his 


own. Mr Watson has much to 
say of the intelligence of those 
hill-sheep, and of the marvellous 
sagacity of the dogs that are the 
invaluable aides-de-camp of the 
shepherds. ‘They can be hounded 
for miles, as far as they can see 
the action of the shepherds direct- 
ing them. In fact, they are quite 
knowing enough to work without 
their direction ; and I have seen 
them scale a cliff and carefully 
bring a flock of sheep from the 
rocks and ghylls where not a sin- 
gle living thing was apparent to 
the eye.” When the game is 
scarce, and the poultry-yards are 
too carefully guarded, the moun- 
tain foxes fall back on the moun- 
tain mutton, consequently the 
shepherds, leagued with the keep- 
ers, wage inveterate war against 
them. They trap and shoot and 
even lay poison in safe places. 
Still colonies of the foxes hold 
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their own in the hill fastnesses, 
and “the mouth of the earth is a 
perfect shambles.” ‘Such a spot 
is a very paradise of foxdom, and 
a perfect training- ground for the 
cubs. They gambol about at twi- 
light, sending up clouds of fur and 
feathers, evidently quite unaware 
that this is the most critical period 
of their lives. When found under 
such circumstances, a stout stick 
and a couple of dogs soon enable 
the shepherd to despatch a whole 
litter, and he never loses the op- 
portunity.” Nor is there any more 
popular pastime among the dales- 
men than a regular hunt; such as 
Scott has inimitably described in 
‘Guy Mannering.’ When the 
runs are unusually hard and long, 
some of the scratch pack are gene- 
rally lost or brought to grief ; and 
in especial there is always the 
danger of a keen hound getting 
himself “ crag-fast.” He follows 
the fox along some shelving ledge 
over a precipice, to a spot where 
he can neither go forward nor back. 
Then, unless his yelping for aid 
comes to the ears of his friends, 
he is doomed to a slow and mis- 
erable death; and even if he be 
“spotted,” his torments may be 
tantalisingly increased by the 
knowledge that those friends of 
his can do nothing to help him. 
We had intended to say some- 
thing of ‘ Forty Years in a Moor- 
land Parish,’ but must be content 
to do it the injustice of dismissing 
it in a postscript. The Rev. Dr 
Atkinson, the incumbent of Danby- 
in- Cleveland, is learned in folk- 
lore and in local archeology as 
well as in natural history. He 
must be blessed with an excellent 
memory, and he has kept regular 
records. As to the old manners 
and customs, he fully confirms Mr 
Watson, and he also describes the 
changes that have taken place 
during his forty years of incum- 
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bency. Morality and education, 
agriculture, dairy - farming, and 
stock-raising, have all made mar- 
vellous advances. Hovels have, 
for the most part, given place to 
tolerably comfortable cottages, and 
the farmers and their servants 
now live like Christians, instead 
of herding promiscuously like the 
primitive Celts of Connaught. 
The advances are very sugges- 
tively marked by the story of his 
first visit to the living to which 
he had been presented. He walked 
from Whitby across the desolate 
moors. He met but a single soul 
to direct him, and neither could 
clearly comprehend the speech of 
the other. When at last he reached 
the hamlet where his predecessor 
resided, he found the parsonage 
was a low thatched cottage, with 
the cow-house at one end and a lean- 
to shed at the other. After much 
knocking, the minister took him 
in, receiving him in what was at 
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once the kitchen and the living 
room, where the family were sit- 
ting down to a frugal dinner with 
their daytal man or day-labourer. 
After dinner the one clergyman 
showed the other the church, 
where the rickety altar, draped in 
ragged green baize, was thickly 
covered with stale crumbs. It 
seemed that the Sunday teachers 
“ got their meat ” there, and never 
even cared to shake the tablecloth. 
The disregard for common decency 
and the sullen barbarism were ex- 
plained by the isolation and the 
state of the communications. 
When crossing the moors, he met 
a waggon loaded with blocks of 
freestone from the quarries. And 
a mixed team of ten yoke of oxen 
and horses had stiff work to drag 
it over the rugged track. That 
single circumstance is significant 
enough of the state of things 
which Dr Atkinson has graphi- 
cally depicted. 
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BEAM-TRAWLING. 


A sricut July morning, a blue 
sky, a sparkling sea smooth as a 
mill-pond, and the brave steam- 
trawler Bosphorus, ready to sail 
from the Fish-Market Wharf at 
Aberdeen to the fishing - grounds 
off Montrose. 

* You ought to go out in one of 
the boats and see for yourself how 
the fish are caught and treated on 
board,” one of the owners had said 
to me a few days previously, when 
I presented my letter of introduc- 
tion, with a request for informa- 
tion. “I'll make every arrange- 
ment for your comfort,” he kindly 
added; “ just let me know when 
you have made up your mind.” 

The outcome of this kind offer 
was the voyage in the Bosphorus, 
so auspiciously begun that bright 
Thursday. The skipper’s daughter 
accompanied me ; and after saying 
au revoir to the friends who had 
come to see us off, we stepped on 
board, took up our position on 
camp-stools on the bridge, and 
were soon steaming across the 
harbour bar, and then §S. by E., 
at a decent distance beyond the 
famous “three-mile limit.” 

As soon as we were so far out 
that we could no longer, even by 
the aid of the skipper’s powerful 
glass, distinguish the familiar feat- 
ures of city and shore, I was con- 
ducted by him through the vessel, 
which I shall describe for the 
benefit of those who have not had 
an opportunity of seeing for them- 
selves what life on board a trawler 
is like. 

The Bosphorus is a paddle-boat 


of seventy horse-power nominal, 
Landed at Aberdeen. 
Trawl fish, year 1891, _ ; 


Do. first three months o 


Do. do. do. 


f 1892, 
1891, 


and of the following dimensions: 
Length, 112 feet; main breadth, 
19 feet 2 inches; depth of hold, 9 
feet 7 inches; length of engine- 
room, 47 feet 3 inches. She is 
fitted with a side-lever surface- 
condensing engine. Her regis- 
tered tonnage is 138 tons. She has 
comfortable cabin accommodation ; 
a fish-room ; an ice-room ; a winch, 
connected with the boiler when 
desired ; a derrick or crane; and 
two sets of “gear,” which I shall 
presently describe. 

Trawling, although a compara- 
tively new trade at Aberdeen, has 
made rapid progress—so rapid, in- 
deed, that the Granite City is al- 
ready recognised as the second fish- 
ing port in the United Kingdom. 

In the year 1882 a few enter- 
prising local merchants brought 
the first steam-trawler to <Aber- 
deen. The value of her first year’s 
catch of fish was £2890. 

To-day about seventy first-rate 
steam-trawlers, all the newest of 
which are screw-boats, built and 
fitted with all the latest improve- 
ments, bring fish from the fishing- 
grounds in the North Sea. The 
amount of trawl fish landed at 
Aberdeen alone, for the nine 
months ending September 1891, 
was 146,076 cwt., representing a 
money value of £110,095. Every 
morning fish in large quantities 
are despatched from the handsome 
fish-market to the metropolitan and 
other southern markets, where 
Aberdeen fish, like Aberdeenshire 
cattle, have made for themselves a 
name. 

The official returns are— 

Value. 
£156,264 

43,573 

39,409 


Cwt. 
198,988 
62,674 
55,634 
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Trawling at Aberdeen and other 
Scottish ports is carried on in quite 
a different fashion from what it is 
off Grimsby, Hull, Shields, &c. 
There the boats are mostly sailing- 
vessels, which go out in what are 
known as “ fleets” —that is, a large 
number together—and remain out 
for weeks at a time. Steamboats, 
known as “carriers,” continually 
run backwards and forwards be- 
tween the fleets and the various 
ports to which they belong, carry- 
ing out provisions and bringing 
back the fish to market. The fish 
are transferred from the fleets to 
the carriers by means of small 
boats, a practice that too often en- 
tails serious loss of life, especially 
in winter. 

At Aberdeen, on the contrary, 
steam-trawlers are the only vessels 
in use, and short voyages of three 
or four days are the rule. The 
boats do not go in fleets, but each 
one steams and fishes on its own 
account when and where the skip- 
per pleases. 

To return to the Bosphorus. Our 
destination, as I have already said, 
was the fishing-grounds between 
Bervie and Montrose, some three 
hours’ sailing from Aberdeen, and 
about twenty-nine miles out at sea. 
Our crew consisted of Captain Joe 
Ballard, the genial skipper, two 
fishermen, an engineer, and two 
firemen, a cook, and last, but not 
least, Princie, a fine brown re- 
triever dog, a very important mem- 
ber of the boat’s crew. Dinner 
was served shortly after we left 
port ; and I may say here, that on 
all the trawlers the food supplied 
is abundant, and of the best 
quality. 

On reaching the fishing-grounds, 
soundings were taken in order to 
ascertain, from the nature of the 
soil adhering to the tallow at the 
bottom of the lead, if the proper 
fishing-banks had been reached. 
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This having been decided on, pre- 
parations were made for “‘ shooting 
away the gear.” This gear consists 
of the “net,” the “beam,” the 
“ trawl-heads,” the “ ground-rope,” 
the ‘‘ warp,” and the “ bridles.” 
The net is something in the 
shape of a huge jelly-bag, with 
the front or under part cut out. 
It is composed of tarred Manilla 
twine, and is divided into the 
“square” or upper and single 
part; the “ batings ”—viz., the 
part attached to the square, which 
runs down to the end, diminish- 
ing in size as it goes, to make the 
funnel - shape ; the “ belly,” made 
of thicker twine to give it strength ; 
the “wings,” which run along each 
side, and connect the belly with 
the top. Then come the “ false 
bellies,” added to save the net, 
borne down by the weight of the 
fish, from wear and tear. The ex- 


treme point of the net is known as 
the “cod-end,” and is very thick 


and strong. The net is usually 
about 70 feet in length. The 
upper or single part of the mouth 
is attached to the beam, the lower 
part to the ground-rope, which 
runs in a semicircle round the 
top of this lower or double part, 
and is generally about 104 feet 
long. The beam is supported at 
each end by an iron hoop or frame 
called a “trawl-head,” generally 
about 4} or 5 feet in height. The 
beam is thus carried all that height 
above the bottom of the sea, so 
that the popular idea that it 
drags along the ground, destroying 
fish and spawn, is erroneous, as 
well as absurd. Were that the case 
no fish would get into the net, see- 
ing that it is the beam supported 
on the trawl-heads that keeps open 
the mouth of the net. As the 
gear moves slowly along in the 
wake of the vessel, the current of 
the water gathers the fish into the 
net ; and once in, should they try 
3A 
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to escape, they get caught in what 
are known as the “ pockets,” from 
which escape is impossible. The 
trawl-heads are something like a 
pear in shape, and when in opera- 
tion the lower sides move along 
the ground like the runners of a 
sledge. The whole apparatus is 
towed by the bridles, a steel rope 
150 feet long, which starts from 
each of the trawl-heads, and unites 
in the form of a V at the point 
where it meets the warp composed 
of 200 fathoms Manilla rope, by 
which the whole is secured to the 
boat. 

When all was ready, the engines 
were stopped and the net thrown 
overboard. The beam and trawl- 
heads followed, and as the vessel 
again moved slowly onwards, some 
150 or 160 fathoms of the warp 
were unwound by the winch, in 
order to allow the gear freedom of 
action at the bottom of the sea. 
While it is down, the ground-rope 
sweeps the bottom and keeps down 
the lower part of the net. The 
best water for trawling in is from 
20 to 30 fathoms, and the usual 
time for allowing the gear to re- 
main down is four hours. 

After tea, I spent the evening 
hours on deck, listening to the 
skipper’s interesting reminiscences, 
and “tales of the stormy sea,” as 
the vessel moved in a circle round 
the fishing-bank. The air was 
soft and warm, and the sea smooth 
as an inland lake. About 10.30 
the cry “Up trawl!” broke the 
spell of dolce far niente that had 
been gathering round us, and all 
hastened to obey, our friend Prin- 
cie being the first “man” to an- 
swer the summons. As soon as 
he heard it he ran to the side of 
the boat where the gear was, and 
kept jumping and wagging his 
tail till the gear was “hove up,” 
quite interested in the “take.” 
The men, less agile, though equally 
interested, donned their oilskins, 


the steam was put on to the winch, 
and the warp wound up. By-and- 
by the beam and trawl-heads made 
their appearance, and were secured 
to the bulwarks. The empty part 
of the net was then drawn up b 
hand, and a final effort of the 
winch and derrick swung the 
bags containing the fish high 
above the deck. A rope at the 
extremity of the cod-end was 
loosened, and out fell the fish in 
a living cataract. All alive they 
were, and in splendid condition. 
How they flopped and wriggled 
on deck! and how I wished my 
prejudiced friends could have seen 
them! Surely, if they had, there 
would have been no more word 
of “ choked” and crushed fish, 
&e. 

That evening the “shot” was a 
good one. ‘ You’re lucky, miss,” 
said the first fisherman to me, 
when the bag was opened ; “ here’s 
some fine turbot.” No _ sooner 
were the fish got on board than 
all hands were busily employed in 
storing them in ice, an operation 
over the doing of which no time 
is lost; but of this more by-and- 
by. As the work went on the 
darkness increased, and _ torches 
were lighted on deck. The effect 
was weird and Rembrandtesque 
in the extreme. The light and 
shadow ; the eager fishermen ; the 
living, moving mass of fishes; the 
nets glittering with phosphor- 
escent gleams ; the beacon-light of 
Scurdy Ness shining like a star on 
the far-distant horizon, and anon 
disappearing in the darkness, and 
all around the silent night and 
the murmuring sea. I did not 
remain on deck to see the con- 
clusion of the work. Tired nature 
asserted her claims; so wishing 
“Good night” to all on board, I 
retired to my comfortable cabin, 
and soon fell sound asleep, 


‘‘ Rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 
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Next morning the roll of the 
boat was considerably increased. 
The surface of the sea was smooth, 
but there was a good bit of a 
ground-swell, and the weather was 
hazy. Nevertheless, as it was mild 
and warm even out at sea, I spent 
the most of the day on deck, en- 
joying my meals, picnic fashion, i in 
the open air. There were several 
good “shots” brought on board 
at intervals during the day, so 
that I had excellent opportunities 
of watching the storing of the 
fish. 

The turbot and other large fish 
were bled by cutting the main 
artery; those requiring cleaning 
from sand and slime were then 
washed in a trough of sea-water ; 
the haddocks and other fish were 
gutted, and the whole shot was 
finally handed down to the fish- 
room, there to remain till the 
market was reached. 

While haddocks, whiting, and 
other round fish are caught in 
abundance by the trawl, it is 
principally for our plentiful sup- 
ply of the more recherché flat 
fish—turbot (Lhombus maximus), 
brill (Rhombus levis), lemon dabs 
(Pleuronectes microcephalus), plaice 
(Pleuronectes platessa), witch soles 
(Pleuronectes cynoglossus), &c.—- 
some of which are seldom, if ever, 
caught on the lines, that we have 
to thank the trawl fishermen. 
But in addition to the edible fish 
they bring to market, they do 
valuable service by destroying 
large quantities of angler-fish (Lo- 
phius piscatorius), also known as 
“fishing- frogs” or ‘sea - devils.” 
These monsters feed on immature 
fish, and are seldom caught on the 
lines, but are brought up in tons 
by the trawl fishermen. I saw 
any number of them brought on 
board the Bosphorus, and ugly- 
looking monsters they were. 

The angler somewhat resembles 
a huge tadpole, and takes its name 
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of fishing-frog from the ingenious 
way in which it fishes or angles 
for its food. Nature has provided 
it with a complete angling appara- 
tus, in the shape of a pair of elon- 
gated and tapering tentacles, with 
glittering morsels of membrane at 
the ends of them, which spring 
from its forehead. When the 
fish feels hungry, it stirs up the 
mud at the bottom of the sea and 
hides its body in it, all the while 
waving backwards and forwards 
the line and bait. It is another 
reading of the spider and the fly. 
The fishes come round to see what 
is going on, the angler bides its 
time ; presently they draw nearer, 
when snap go the enemy’s huge 
jaws, and lo! the poor silly fish are 
entombed in the capacious stomach 
of this living fish-trap. The mouth 
of an angler of about 4} feet in 
length would measure about 14 
inches from corner to corner, and 
as much across the gape. The 
quantity of fish devoured by these 
fishing-frogs must be enormous, 
and would certainly far exceed the 
number caught by the trawl fish- 
ermen. A skipper of one of the 
trawl-boats dissected an angler on 
the Fish-Market Wharf in my pres- 
ence, for the benefit of a lady 
friend who accompanied me, and 
who wished to see what they really 
did feed on. Several large had- 
docks, which had been swallowed 
alive, were taken from its stomach 
in splendid condition, not a scale 
being ruffled, and firm enough to 
satisfy the most exacting house- 
keeper, besides a number of small 
fry of various kinds, and any quan- 
tity of spawn. The skipper threw 
them with a disgusted air on toa 
barrel of offal, exclaiming, ‘“‘There’s 
where the fish go, ladies, and yet 
they blame us poor trawlers!” So 
perfect is often the condition of 
these swallowed fish, that it has 
been darkly hinted they are not 
infrequently turned to some ac- 
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count. I heard of aman employed 
in one of the curing-yards who sold 
three flukes which he found in an 
angler’s stomach for a_ shilling. 
He probably did not inform the 
buyer how he came by the flukes. 
Not only has the angler a couple 
of rows of very long, sharp, and 
powerful teeth, which, from the 
peculiar formation of its mouth, 
close like the prongs of a rat-trap, 
so that it is impossible for its prey 
to escape; but the tongue and 
gullet are likewise covered with 
teeth, which, says Couch, in his 
‘History of British Fishes,’ “ by 
the action of muscleywhich act on 
the gullet, prevent such struggles as 
might obstruct the process of swal- 
lowing.” The teeth of this mon- 
ster, he adds, “appear to be in a 
state of perpetual renewal, and 
those of the inner row are for the 
most part the largest.” When we 


learn that some 100,000 anglers 


are estimated to have been de- 
stroyed by Aberdeen trawl fisher- 
men alone in the course of a year, 
we may imagine the service done 
by them in ridding the fishing- 
banks of so many of these ruthless 
devourers of fish and spawn. 

Dog-fish, of which there are 
two species, are not so numerous 
off the north-eastern coast as they 
were formerly. They “follow the 
herring,” however, and when they 
come in the way of the trawl-net, 
are caught in large numbers, see- 
ing they are gregarious. They are 
about two and a half feet in length, 
and resemble the shark in appear- 
ance. They are a great nuisance 
to both herring and line fishermen, 
as they tear the nets of the former 
to get at the herrings, and bite 
the fish off the lines of the latter. 
On some parts of the coast dog-fish 
are occasionally so plentiful and 
troublesome that fishing operations 
have had to be suspended. 

There were no dog-fish caught 
during my voyage in the Bos- 
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phorus, but I saw numbers of 
cat-fish (Anarrhichas lupus), also 
called “ wolf-fish ” or “ sea-wolves,” 
These creatures are extremely 
ugly in appearance ; yet it is said 
that, if properly cooked, they are 
very good to eat. They are about 
34 feet in length, of a dull bluish- 
grey colour, and have large, prom- 
inent, formidable -looking teeth. 
In fact, the inside of their mouths 
may be said to be paved with 
teeth all the way down to their 
throats. By means of this crush- 
ing apparatus the cat-fish is able 
to masticate the crustacea which 
form its sole food-supply. To 
show me how the cat-fish could 
bite, one of the crew held an in- 
dividual close to the top of the 
winch. So viciously did the crea- 
ture tackle the hard iron, that its 
front teeth were broken right off 
and went bounding across the 
deck. 

A more dangerous customer, so 
far as human life is concerned, 
is the Greenland shark (Squalis 
borealis), which is occasionally 
caught in the trawl. Specimens 
of this shark have been landed 
by trawl fishermen measuring 
15 feet in length by 10 in girth. 
It is a great event on board a 
trawler when a shark is found in 
the net. It kicks up a terrible 
row on deck, lashing with its tail, 
and snapping with its huge jaws 
at anything it can reach. It is, 
however, speedily despatched by 
repeated blows on the head, and 
usually left on deck till the market 
is reached, when it is sold for a 
few shillings to be converted into 
manure. 

A favourite amusement of mine 
on board the Bosphorus was to 
lean over the bulwark-rail and 
watch the jelly-fish (Meduse) float- 
ing past, near the surface of the 
water, looking like fragments of 
summer clouds. Numbers of these 
lovely creatures are brought on 
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deck every time the trawl is “ hove 
up.” Cuttle-fish, star-fish, sea- 
urchins, and various kinds of crus- 
tacea are also caught in abundance 
by the trawl; but all of these, 
with the exception of the edible 
crab (Cancer pagurus), are shov- 
elled overboard as soon as the 
marketable fish are disposed of, 
and the decks are then washed 
with an abundance of water, 
pumped up from the sea by the 
donkey-engine. 

In the afternoon, after the 
skipper had had his “forty winks,” 
I joined him on the bridge for the 
purpose of having a chat on vari- 
ous matters connected with his 
interesting though arduous occu- 
pation. The fog that had pre- 


vailed during the earlier hours of 
the day had cleared off, though 
the sky was still cloudy and the 
ground-swell continued. The ex- 
istence of a swell at sea during 
fog is a phenomenon well known 


to sailors, though one for the ex- 
istence of which, so far as I have 
been able to learn from them, 
they can give no reason. They 
do not say the fog causes the 
swell, but it certainly increases it. 
To use a Scottish sailor’s phrase, 
the fog ‘‘ houks [digs into] the sea.” 
For my part, I thought we had 
had enough of it, so that I was 
glad when here and there on the 
leaden surface of the water cat’s- 
paws gave promise of a breeze to 
break the monotony. 

The first subject I touched on 
was the alleged destruction of im- 
mature fish and spawn. In reply 
to my query as to what he had 
to say to that charge, the skipper 
said that was a favourite cry of the 
line fishermen, although he thought 
they had little need to cast a stone 
at their neighbours, seeing they 
caught a great many more im- 
mature fish than the trawlers do, 
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adding, that he had seen as many 
as eighty boxes brought ashore in 
one day at Aberdeen containing 
fishes 7 to 9 inches in length. 
This last statement I have since 
been able to verify by statistics. 
I have found, since the time of 
my trip in the Bosphorus, that 
on one occasion a line-boat land- 
ed at Aberdeen “205 scores very 
small haddocks during the last 
fifteen days of July; 357 scores 
in August; 659 in September ; 
763 in October; and 120 scores 
in the first two days of Novem- 
ber — making in all consider- 
ably over 20,000 small haddocks 
within a period of sixteen weeks, 
not to speak of a large quantity 
of very small whitings.”! I have 
often wondered to see the quanti- 
ties of immature fish landed on 
the Market Wharf by the line 
fishermen. When we learn, how- 
ever, that Aberdeen line fisher- 
men use the smallest hook of any 
in the kingdom, it is no wonder 
that off that port, at least, great 
numbers of small fish are brought 
ashore. Our skipper further gave 
his opinion that the meshes of 
the trawl-net are too wide to 
retain many such small fry, see- 
ing that the nets used by the 
Scottish trawl fishermen have the 
largest mesh of any on the whole 
British coast. This cry of the 
trawl destroying immature fish 
is, however, getting out of date 
nowadays. Special investigations 
have been made in vessels char- 
tered for the purpose, the results 
of which have mostly gone to prove 
that, with regard to the alleged 
destruction of immature fish and 
spawn,neitherof these sins specially 
lies at the trawler’s door. To give 
one or two examples. At the Inter- 
national Conference held in July 
1890, Mr Gestin of France stated 
that the French trawlers frequent- 
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ing the North Sea do not complain 
of the diminution of fish, also that 
520 years ago an agitation exisited 
against the use of the trawl. 
Since that time a great deal of 
trawling has been carried on, and 
the sea continues to repairits losses. 
It was also brought under the 
notice of the members that the Bay 
of St Andrews, which has always 
been celebrated for its flat fishes, 
had been swept for many years by 
fleets of sailing-vessels and steam- 
trawlers. Lord Dalhousie’s Com- 
mission closed it for experiments, 
the plaice being said to be ex- 
terminated, but were found to be 
there in multitudes. Professor 
M‘Intosh, who was giving evi- 
dence, went on to say that “the 
enormous power of reproduction 
of these fishes is a striking feature ; 
and so long as the sea remains, so 
long as there is open water—and 
we know that the inshore grounds 
are but a fraction of the whole— 
we need not despair.” In the 
‘Fishery Year-Book’ for 1890 we 
find, under the heading “Imma- 
ture Fish,” that a new Commission 
appointed in 1878 followed the 
same plan as its predecessors, and 
found that neither the beam-trawl 
nor the seine-net, nor any other 
mode of fishing, involves the 
wasteful destruction of fish or 
spawn. In 1833 the Commission 
found that there is no wasteful 
or unnecessary destruction of im- 
mature food-fishes by the beam- 
trawl. Within the area from 
which beam-trawling is prohibited, 
investigations carried on in 1890 
by the steamship Garland, sent 
out for the purpose, show that 
plaice have increased in numbers, 
both in the closed area and in the 
adjacent area where trawling goes 
on. Such are a few facts gathered 
at random from various authorities. 

With regard to my inquiry as to 
whether he had ever seen any fish- 
spawn brought up in the trawl- 
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net, Captain Ballard, who, it may 
be stated, is a sailor and trawl 
fisherman of great experience and 
accurate observation, declared he 
had never seen anything he could 
say was spawn. “ But,” he added, 
“scientific men tell us the spawn 
of most white fish floats, and if 
that is so, we could not truthfully 
be charged with disturbing it at 
the bottom of the sea.” On this 
subject men of science have made 
careful investigations, the results 
of which have gone to prove that 
the eggs of all the valuable food- 
fishes float, such as those of turbot, 
sole, plaice, flounders, cod, had- 
dock, &c.; Mr Thomas Scott, 
F.L.S., of the Scottish Fishery 
Board, has confirmed most of these 
observations, and has found shoals 
of plaice, cod, haddocks, &c., the 
water over which was charged 
with myriads of their floating 
eggs. 
The old idea, too, that the ma- 


jority of food-fishes come into bays 


and estuaries to spawn, appears to 
be incorrect. The majority of the 
food-fishes, it is said, congregate 
at the spawning-time in immense 
shoals on the east coast, at grounds 
lying from about eight to about 
twenty miles from shore, in what 
may be termed the extra-territorial 
spawning zone. This is the case 
with plaice, cod, haddock, whiting, 
&e., which do not spawn at all in 
the territorial waters on the east 
coast. The Garland has obtained 
large numbers of these eggs and 
of the larval fishes in the tow- 
nets. 

With regard to his own personal 
experiences, Captain Ballard as- 
sured me that he was catching 
more fish at that moment than he 
did when he first began, some six 
or eight years ago, although he 
had then a smaller boat, and there 
were only a few trawlers in the 
field. Several kinds of flat fish, 
he further informed me, are caught 
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only by the trawl—viz., the craig- 
fluke (Plewronectes cynoglossus), 
commonly known as the “ witch- 
sole”; the whiff (Arnoglossus inega- 
stoma), or “magrim”; the lemon 
dab (Pleuronectes microcephalus), 
the brill (Rhombus levis), and the 
sole (Solea vulgaris). These were 
seldom if ever caught by the line 
men, and were altogether unknown 
by them. As Captain Ballard 
truly said, but for trawling, these 
valuable fish, sent by the Creator as 
a food-supply for man, would have 
been left to die of old age, or be de- 
voured by anglers and other vora- 
cious monsters at the bottom of 
the sea. 

The skipper gave me some inter- 
esting accounts of the bad feeling 
entertained by the line fishermen 
against the trawl] fishermen, which 
in former days raged with all the 
fury and virulence of a Highland 
feud, but which, with increasing 
knowledge of the industry, is 
slowly but surely wearing out. In 
those days, it appears, the line 
fishers pelted the trawl] fishers with 
stones, took their fish from them, 
and threw them into the harbour 
when they attempted to land for 
the purpose of getting them sold. 

It seems that it is not only 
where trawling is carried on that 
line fishermen have difficulty in 
making ends meet. A paragraph 
appeared sometime ago in the news- 
papers to the effect that at Storno- 
way, where trawlershave never been 
seen, the crofter fishermen lately 
found it so hard to make ends 
meet, that they could not replace 
their gear when it got worn out, 
so that in one district alone the 
Fishery Board had thirteen boats 
on their hands for sale. The fact 
of the matter simply is, that line- 
fishing is far behind the age, and 
is quite insufficient to supply the 
demand, which in London alone is 
something like 1300 to 1400 tons 
per month. As an able writer on 
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the subject says, “Trawling is an 
accomplished fact, and is unques- 
tionably the mode of fishing of the 
future ; and if fishermen do not go 
in for it, they #re bound to drop 
into oblivion, there to keep com- 
pany with the handloom weaver.” 

Towards evening the breeze 
freshened, and the sky cleared. 
The surface of the sea was soon 
covered with white-crested wave- 
lets, which rushed and sparkled 
round 


**Our lonely dwelling on the dusky 


main.” 


Towards midnight my companion 
and I retired to our cabin, but 
were suddenly awakened by a 
commotion on deck—the tramp- 
ing backwards and forwards of 
hurried footsteps, the shouting of 
orders by the skipper, and the 
rattling of the winch. This, 
though at the first blush a little 
alarming to amateur sailors like 
us, turned out in due course to 
be caused, not by shipwreck, fire, 
or collision, but by the gear, which 
had only been down about an hour, 
getting fixed on the bottom of the 
sea. Of course it had at once to be 
hauled up and repaired, and again 
“shot away.” All this entailed 
the use of the winch and other 
sounds adverse to repose—so, as 
we had been put off our sleep at 
the outset, we had rather a rest- 
less night of it. I had extracted 
a promise from the skipper that 
he would see I was knocked up 
in time to see the last “shot” 
brought up; however, as we were 
both feeling restless and hot in 
our cabin, and my companion 
was suffering from mal de mer, 
we came on deck of our own 
accord at a very early hour. 
The scene was most impressive. 
The clouds had cleared away, and 
the silent stars looked down on 
the rushing heaving sea. High 
on our mast were our signal-lamps ; 
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very far away might be seen the 
beacon-light at Girdleness. On 
deck all was still except the throb- 
bing of the engines. Save for that 
nineteenth-century blessing—steam 
—which was so much en evidence 
around us, we might have fancied 
we were sailing with the Ancient 
Mariner, or steering across un- 
known seas in search of the Isles 
of the Blest, so far away seemed 
things “‘of the earth earthy” in 
that calm mysterious hour before 
the dawn. But by-and-by the 
daylight got the ascendancy, and 
we were delighted by the sight of 
a brilliant sunrise at sea. Soon 
the whole crew were busily en- 
gaged in getting the last haul on 
board. A good shot rewarded 
their exertions, and as soon as it 
was secured the vessel’s bow was 
turned northwards, and we were 
soon steaming merrily towards 
Bon Accord. 

After the fish were disposed of, 
the cook brought a cup of warm 
tea and buttered toast, which, as 
may be supposed, was very accept- 
able to my companion and myself 
after our morning watch on deck. 
We started for home at 4 A.M. 
with a splendid shot of fish, the 
last catch being kept on deck, in 
numerous baskets, ready for the 
market. The run home was most 
enjoyable. From Stonehaven 
northwards we _ steered pretty 
close to the shore, so that in the 
clear state of the atmosphere a 
charming bird’s-eye view was ob- 
tained of the fishing towns and 
villages along the coast, as well 
as of the surrounding country. 

As I sat on the bridge beside 
Captain Ballard, I discussed with 
him the prospects of this rapidly 
growing industry, and listened 
with interest to his graphic de- 
scription of the hardships trawl 
fishermen have to undergo, espe- 
cially in winter. The accident 
of the previous night—viz., the 
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sticking of the gear—is no un- 
usual event in trawling life, and 
is the cause of much extra labour 
and annoyance to the fishermen, 
not to speak of the consequent 
wear and tear of the nets, and 
occasionally the total loss of the 
gear. The usual time for allow- 
ing the gear to remain down is, 
as I have already stated, four 
hours. Should rocks, bits of 
wreck, &c., be encountered, how- 
ever, it may get fast almost as 
soon as it is “shot away.” Under 
these circumstances the engines 
have to be stopped, the winch 
set to work, and the whole gear 
hauled up. It generally happens 
that the net when got on deck is 
found to be torn. When that is 
the case, it has to be at once re- 
paired, a task performed with a 
hugh meshing- needle and tarred 
Manilla twine, and requiring a 
certain amount of skill and ex- 
perience to do it properly. Of 
course, if any fish are in the net, 
they have to be attended to as 
usual. In fine summer weather 
this greatest trial of trawling life 
is so far bearable, although at no 
season is the trawl fisherman’s lot 
an easy one. But on bitter winter 
nights, or in the wild month of 
March, when fierce northerly gales 
sweep across the storm - tossed 
Moray Firth, where the best fish- 
ing-grounds are to be found, these 
brave toilers of the sea have to 
undergo exposure, toil, and danger 
such as we, in our comfortable 
homes, could scarcely imagine. 
With only seven or eight men in 
a boat, and so much work to be 
done, there is little time for ease 
and rest, even when all goes well. 
All must work, skipper and men 
alike ; for, to use a favourite ex- 
pression of the trawl fishermen, 
“There’s no cats here but what 
catch mice.” Every four hours 
at longest the gear must be “ hove 
up,” and when it sticks, as it 
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more frequently does in winter 
than in summer, especially when 
trawling over rough ground, where 
some of the most valuable kinds 
of fish are found, the work is 
never done. Scarcely have the 
men “turned in” for a few hours’ 
rest than the cry “Up trawl!” 
from the watch on deck obliges 
them to start up, don their sea- 
boots, and again go through the 
wearisome routine of heaving up 
the gear, sorting the fish, if any, 
and mending the nets. This may 
be repeated during the whole 
night, till at last the men, weary 
and worn with the unremitting 
toil, and very often wet through 
with the pelting, pitiless rain or 
snow, or the sea-spray, which 
dashes on such nights unceasingly 
over the little craft, as it is 
tossed hither and thither on the 
raging billows till the men can 
hardly keep their footing, drop off 
to sleep, just as they are, on the 
cabin floor, or even seated at the 
table, with the coffee they have 
been unable to drink before them. 
This may go on for several nights 
in succession ; then when a suffici- 
ent quantity of fish have been got, 
there is a run to port to catch the 
market, perhaps one night at home, 
and then, if the weather is at all 
favourable, off to sea again. Tru- 
ly, as Captain Ballard remarked, 
trawl fishermen require to be men 
of robust physique and inured 
to fatigue and exposure. In 
fact, if they were not, the work 
would soon kill them. Yet to 
those who can stand it, the life 
is a very healthy one. Cap- 
tain Ballard assured me, that al- 
though he never in any case had 
off his clothes from the time he 
left Aberdeen till the time he re- 
turned with his fish to market, 
and very often not even his sea- 
boots, he never had had a day’s 
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illness in his life, unless when he 
was washed off the bridge on to 
the deck, and got some ribs broken. 
In answer to my inquiry, if he 
really required” to work so hard 
and rest so little, he said, “Cer- 
tainly; every skipper and crew 
must do that, if they wish their 
boat to be a success,” adding, that 
if the skipper did not work, neither 
would the men. It takes a good 
deal of money to keep up these 
steam-vessels, and as both skipper 
and crew are paid by results, they 
naturally wish to get as many 
fish as possible. Another mis- 
fortune which dogs the footsteps 
of the trawl fishermen in stormy 
weather is the loss of their gear, 
consequent on the snapping of 
the warp. Occasionally, too, the 
beam gets broken. Both of these 
accidents involve heavy expendi- 
ture, and consequent loss of profit. 
We reached Aberdeen harbour 
after a most delightful and inter- 
esting three hours’ sail, steering 
through a wilderness of herring- 
boats to the Fish-Market Wharf, 
where the fish were taken from the 
ponds, swung ashore in baskets, 
and arranged on the concrete floor 
of the market to await the morning 
sales, which commence at eight 
o’clock. Many cwts. of fish are 
disposed of by auction within a 
very short time, packed in ice, and 
despatched per rail to the metropo- 
litan and other southern markets. 
I left the Bosphorus, feeling 
very grateful to Captain Ballard 
and the crew for the unvarying 
kindness and courtesy which made 
my trip such an enjoyable one, 
and firmly convinced that beam- 
trawling has a great future in 
store. By no other method can 
the supply be made to meet the 
increasing demand for a nutritious 
and palatable article of food. 
JEANIE M. Larne. 
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SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL. 


XIII.—THE SYRIAN DESERT, FROM DAMASCUS TO KARYATEN, 


Ir is the Ist of May. Behold 
our travellers bidding a last fare- 
well to Damascus, with its shady 
gardens and cool clear streams of 
water, its crowded bazaars (re- 
splendent with rich silken stuffs 
of all the colours of the rainbow, 
and more especially stocked to 
overflowing with an endless variety 
of delectable sweetmeats), and 
lastly its pale-faced inhabitants, 
richly robed, but sad of counte- 
nance through this moon of Rama- 
dan, fasting from dawn to sunset, 
and feasting by night. Behold 
the familiar cavalcade threading 
its way through those same bazaars, 
—narrow streets which scarcely 
allow room for the riders to pass 
between the “shops” on each side, 
so that the horses have to pick their 
way among the goods set out for 
sale. 

At last the city is left behind, 
and through its belt of shady gar- 
dens the procession winds on to the 
open plain beyond. The travellers 
present a more picturesque appear- 
ance than hitherto, for (rightly 
judging that no amount of muslin 
puggarees will avail against the 
power of desert suns) they have 
provided themselves with huge 
kefiyehs of gorgeous Damascus silks, 
which, bound round their hats, 
shade the eyes, and fall over the 
shoulders in protecting folds. The 
cavalcade is now headed by the 
stately figure of Sheikh Nasr ibn 
Abdullah, his dark eyes sparkling 
as he feels his steed bound beneath 
him, and scents afar off the air of 
the desert. Truly it is a goodly 
sight to see the dark-robed sheikh 
galloping across the plain, some- 
times (with one hand on his horse’s 


mane) bending to the ground, and, 
without drawing rein, picking some 
flower which he gravely presents to 
one or other of the ladies. And 
whithersoever goes the son of 
Abdullah thither follows hin 
Sheikh ’Ali, his cousin and attend- 
ant. Pronounce not his name, 
good reader, without due attention 
to the apostrophe. It symbolises 
an Arabic consonant which the 
Sister explains to represent the 
sound heard between two consecu- 
tive bleats of a camel. ‘So now 
you know how to pronounce his 
name,” says she ; ‘‘ but for my part 
I shall call him the Man with the 
Eyes. His face is so muffled up 
that nothing but his eyes is visible, 
and such quick, penetrating, ob- 
servant eyes I never beheld in my 
life. He notices every blade of 
grass, every stone, every lizard, 
every everything !” 

“He is a very uncanny person- 
age!” exclaims Philippa,—“ never 
speaking a word, but every now 
and then suddenly breaking into a 
hoarse, quiet, cackling laugh, for 
no reason whatever.” 

“He is evidently not used to 
Europeans,” says the Sister. “I 
suppose he is greatly amused at 
our outlandish ways.” 

Quietly and swiftly the bright 
hours slip away. The chief event 
of the day is that, at different 
points on the line of march, the 
cavalcade encounters three huge 
droves of camels, the smallest of 
which contains sixty at least. 
They are in the charge of a few 
Bedouin folk who have brought 
them across the desert from Bag- 
dad, intending to sell them in 
Damascus. Many of the camels 
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are quite young, and most of them 
seem very wild—at least so thinks 
the trembling Sebaste when they 
crowd up to her, showing their 
teeth, and craning forward their 
ostrich-like necks as though de- 
bating whether to peck first her- 
self or her beloved steed. 

The plain is crossed in a north- 
easterly direction, the travellers 
ascend the slopes of its bounding 
chain of hills, and, in the after- 
noon, descend the other side to 
the plain beyond, where they camp 
outside the village of Muadameyeh. 
Gathered round the supper-table 
in the sitting-tent after dark, the 
wanderers indulge in wild conjec- 
tures about the unknown regions 
on which they are entering. 

“ What is the name of our next 
camping-place, Cesar?” asks the 
father, as the young dragoman 
appears with a dish of dried 
dates. 

“To-morrow, sir,” is the answer, 
“we shall not gamb at no blace. 
We shall be in the wilderness.” 

Accordingly, in the course of 
next day’s march our travellers find 
themselves at last in the Syrian 
desert. - It isa perfectly level plain, 
bounded to north and south by two 
ranges of bare hills. At first the 
breadth of the plain from range to 
range is only a very few miles, but 
day by day, as the travellers ad- 
vance eastward, the plain grows 
broader and broader, an ocean of 
bluish green. Yes, really green, 
for (though at a later season the 
sandy ground is parched and bare) 
at this time of year it is more or 
less covered with tufts of out- 
landish desert weeds with strange 
aromatic scents, and sometimes 
the plain is gay with wild flowers. 
Otherwise there is no vegetation 
whatever—not so much as the 
ghost of a tree or shrub over all 
the level plain, which stretches 
away and away to right and left 
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toward the rocky hills, and east- 
ward is unbroken to the utmost 
horizon. Oh the delight of a 
gallop over those level tracts of 
desert! Ladylike canterings do 
very well for the confined plains 
of inhabited countries, bit when 
you have hundreds of miles of 
desert before you, then is the 
time to let your horse start off 
with a bound and rush like the 
wind over the vanishing plain, 
away and away toward the change- 
less horizon. Only Abu Hassan 
(wretch that he is!) has a notion 
that horses with eight hours’ work 
before them ought not to gallop 
much in the broiling sunshine— 
and Cesar countenances him ! 

The morning start from the 
desert camp is generally an early 
one. Sometimes breakfast is over, 
the tents and their furniture have 
been packed up, and the cavalcade 
is on the move before six o’clock. 
This ensures three hours of reason- 
ably cool riding. Wonderful are 
the tender colours of the shadowy 
distance, gleaming in the first 
rays of the sun. All around 
the desert creatures are stirring: 
bright-eyed jerboas, furry and soft 
and brown, dart out of their holes 
to look at you; terrified lizards 
with upturned tails scurry hither 
and thither between your horse’s 
hoofs ; huge yellow locusts flit and 
swim through the clear fresh air ; 
a lark is singing overhead ; even 
that venomous old snake (the 
which approach at your peril!) is 
enjoying his morning exercise of 
twisting and coiling and gliding 
about the tufts of desert weed. 

On ride the travellers, gaily con- 
versing through the early hours of 
coolness. But about nine o’clock 
the heat comes upon them sud- 
denly, irresistibly. The morning 
breeze drops to a perfect stillness, 
there is no sound but that of the 
horses’ hoofs on the hot ground, 
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conversation dies away, and the 
riders go on and on in silence, 
their heads muffled in their silk 
kefiyehs, —not oppressed by the 
heat, but quietly enjoying the 
glowing atmosphere. 

Then do the desert fairies be- 
gin their freaks; and, as you ride 
on over the endless plain, suddenly 
you see before you a cool still lake 
of shining water, dotted with 
islands, and reflecting its rocky 
shores and headlands. It is all 
so perfectly clear and natural that 
your eyes, dazzled by the hot sun- 
shine, rest with delight on the cool 
clear water. But presently, alas! 
the lake begins to dry up, con- 
tracting at every forward step, 
till all before you is once more 
desert—unending desert. 

“Sophia,” says Sebaste, confi- 
dentially, as she brings her horse 
alongside of her sister’s, “‘ when we 
get home, I think I shall publish 
a pamphlet entitled ‘The World, 
a Mirage,’ proving that what we 
call the Universe —that is, the 
subjective side of material nature 
—is as different from the objective 
reality as is that lake we saw just 
now from the quivering particles 
of heated air which caused the 
delusion !” 

“Eh?” says Sophia, absently ; 
“did you speak ?” 

“Sophia!” exclaims Sebaste, 
reproachfully, “have you no sym- 
pathy for the exalted imaginings 
of philosophic minds? Philippa, 
dear, you will listen to me?” 

“Not if it’s about Subjective 
and Objective, as it always is, 
Sebaste !” says Philippa, severely. 
“IT have told you before that I 
consider that division to be mere- 
ly a conventional way of speaking, 
conveying, to my mind, very little 
meaning indeed !” 

Sebaste subsides. 

When mid-day comes the travel- 
lers no longer look about for shade, 


knowing that that commodity does 
not grow in the desert, but alight 
in the midst of the endless plain, 
holding fast their horses while the 
Syrian folk are busy pitching the 
now indispensable luncheon-tent. 
Then, when the Syrians are at 
liberty, the travellers creep under 
its delicious shade, and content- 
edly watch the preparations for 
the mid-day meal. Cvsar deli- 
cately carves the fowl in true 
Arab fashion (be not over-shocked, 
fastidious reader !) with “ the knife 
and fork that heaven gave him”; 
and from out the magic saddle- 
bags of Abu Hassan appear lemons, 
oranges, dates, dried figs, raisins, 
and so forth—a sumptuous feast 
in the midst of the desert. 

Luncheon over, while the bag- 
gage passes out of sight on its 
way to the camping-place, there 
ensues a delicious hour or more 
of quiescence. Space is limited 
in the tent, wherefore Irene and 
the father generally retire to their 
respective palanquins, where Irene 
studies the guide-book with inde- 
fatigable diligence (though scanty, 
indeed, is the intelligence to be 
extracted therefrom concerning 
these outlandish regions); while 
the father instructs Hassan, who 
reclines on the ground on the 
shady side of his palanquin, in 
the English cardinal numerals. 
The father is never weary of ex- 
tolling the marvellous quickness 
of his young Arab pupil, who at 
the beginning of the journey knew 
not one word of English, but who 
now, starting at one, goes on al- 
most unprompted all the way up 
to a hundred, which, when he has 
reached, he bounds into the air in 
irrepressible triumph, exclaiming, 
“ Hassan no Arab! Hassan Eng- 
lish |!” 

The Sister is exhausted with the 
heat, and Sophia hovers about her 
arranging a couch of rugs for her 
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to rest on; Sebaste, reclining at 
ease with her head on Elizabeth’s 
lap, observes, meditatively, “What 
a place is the desert for metaphy- 
sical research—for pursuing the 
study of scientific ontology!” and 
falls asleep on the spot. But 
Philippa—strong-minded, uncom- 
promising Philippa—is rummaging 
in her Arab saddle-bags for an ink- 
bottle, and, sitting upright on her 
rug, she heroically labours at the 
Family Journal. Here is an ex- 
tract from the productions of her 
indefatigable pen :— 

“We are now really in the 
desert, and are much surprised 
to find how beautiful the Syrian 
desert is—at any rate at this time 
of year, when the rains have only 
just ceased. On our first day of 
desert - travelling we were much 
impressed by the loneliness of the 
endless plain, over which we tra- 
velled on hour after hour with- 
out seeing a single human being 
except our own people. There 
was no water to be had all the 
day, though there are many dry 
water-courses, which we suppose 
to have been made by the winter 
rains. The men were always on 
the look-out in case some pool 
might still be left; but all water 
had been sucked up by the sun 
long since. The mountains on 
either side of the plain are beau- 
tiful, though not very high; the 
plain here is from four to five 
miles wide, and we have been 
coming through the midst of it, 
about equally distant from the 
mountains on either side. The 
view ahead of us is perhaps the 
most beautiful, being perfectly 
flat, and stretching away, as it 
seems, to such an infinite distance, 
that even the most prosaic and 
unimaginative person is roused 
up, and begins to wonder what 
there can be, or what there may 
not be, in that mysterious coun- 


try, so full of beautiful tints and 
shadows. About mid-day we 
pitched our lunch-tent on the 
greenest spot we saw near us, 
and very glad were we of its 
shelter from the broiling sun. 
We had brought water sufficient 
for ourselves ; but the poor horses 
and mules had to do without, and 
stood about rather disconsolately, 
trying to get into each other's 
shadow. In the afternoon we 
espied, at some distance on our 
left, one or two Bedouin tents, 
and nearer to us was the flock of 
black sheep and goats belonging 
to them. Led by the sheikh, we 
cantered up to them; and Cesar, 
producing a little silver bowl of 
Damascus workmanship, we had 
a drink all round of sheep’s and 
goat’s milk, which was most re- 
freshing. It was comical to see 
our quiet dignified Sheikh Nasr 
running after and capturing a 
goat with much agility. The 
poor Bedouin goat-herd was very 
obliging, and willing to give us 
travellers as much milk as we 
liked. The father gave him a 
Turkish bischlik, which is equal 
to about half a franc. He was 
overjoyed at this, and said to the 
sheikh in Arabic that he should 
go and tell his people how 
much the ‘English governor’ 
had been kind enough to give 
him.” 

* Wake up, Sebby!” exclaims 
Philippa, shutting her ink-bottle ; 
* Abu Hassan says it is time to 
start.” 

‘My name is Sebaste, and has 
three syllables, if you please,” says 
that young lady, with dignity. 
“You know, Philippa, that I ob- 
ject on principle to the hashing up 
of Christian names in that way ! 
And I wasn’t asleep, either.” 

“ Why don’t you ever help with 
the Family Journal, then?” retorts 
Philippa. 
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Meanwhile every one has, as 
Sophia elegantly expresses it, 
““woken up,” the horses are sad- 
dled, the palanquins are hoisted 
up between the much enduring 
mules, the tent is packed up, and 
onward once more fare the tra- 
vellers. Followed closely by ’Ali, 
Sheikh Nasr leads the way, as 
usual in silence, except that some- 
times the wild plaintive note of a 
Bedouin chant breaks sweetly on 
the stillness of the hot air. After 
perhaps an hour’s riding, the Man 
with the Eyes points forward 
across the boundless plain. The 
sheikh, with those eagle eyes of 
his which well befit his name of 
Nasr, follows the direction of 
’Ali’s hand, and sees also what to 
the rest of the travellers is in- 
visible. But presently, as they 
ride on, there appears, miles and 
miles away on the eastern horizon, 


XIV.—KARYATEN AND 


We left our travellers still ad- 
vancing over the waveless desert- 
ocean toward the island-town of 
Karyatén, where live, surrounded 
on all sides by the desert, 1500 
souls, of whom 500 are Christians. 
As the cavalcade reaches the out- 
skirts of the village, there comes 
forth to meet it the venerable fig- 
ure of a Christian priest — long- 
bearded and black-robed, his head 
surmounted by a tall black head- 
dress. His face beams with a 
kindly smile of welcome, and, hav- 
ing greeted the travellers with the 
usual sign, he silently walks be- 
fore, showing the way to their 
tents, which have been pitched on 
the flat open space constituting the 
village threshing-floor. 

Next day is Sunday, and, as 
usual when there is no English 
service to be attended, the father 
reads morning prayer and litany 


a tiny white speck scarcely dis. 
cernible on the wide, wide ocean 
of green. Then onward and on- 
ward fare the travellers, while that 
white point seems to recede before 
them till they begin to think that 
the fairies are at their tricks 
again. Sometimes (when the white 
speck is on slightly rising ground) 
it is full two hours before it is 
reached, but slowly, slowly it 
grows and grows, until at last it 
develops into the tents, the wel- 
come tents. 

Such are the days of desert 
travel. Our wanderers, having 
started from Damascus on Thurs- 
day morning, reach, at the end of 
Saturday’s march, the village of 
Karyatén,—a strange little town 
islanded far away in the vast 
plains of the desert. But the de- 
scription thereof shall be left for 
another chapter. 


THE KASR EL HER. 


in the sitting-tent, the interior of 
which attains this day a tempera- 
ture of 96° Fahrenheit. In the 
course of the morning the priest 
reappears. Leaving his shoes out- 
side the tent (a pretty instance of 
Eastern politeness), he enters bare- 
foot and kindly greets each of the 
travellers. He knows no Euro- 
pean language, not even Greek, 
but a conversation is carried on 
through Cesar and the Sister, the 
only members of the party ac- 
quainted with both Arabic and 
English. It seems that he is 
called Hur Ibrahim, that he is 
very poor, and that he is a priest 
of the people known as the “ Greek 
Catholic” Church—not that there 
is, in fact, anything more catholic 
about them than about any other 
orthodox Churchmen, Greek, Eng- 
lish, or otherwise, but that they 
acknowledge the supremacy of the 
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Pope and conform to some dis- 
tinctively Roman uses. Presently 
Hur Ibrahim asks permission to 
depart, and, as the travellers rise 
to take leave of him, he removes 
his tall head-dress, and looking 
upward, whispers a prayer over 
them and gives them his blessing. 
Finally he leaves the tent, pro- 
mising to return in the afternoon 
and show them the way to the re- 
nowned tomb of Mar Elyan. Who 
this saint was I know not, but it 
is said that miraculous cures are 
still constantly wrought at his 
tomb, especially on mad persons. 
The sufferer is chained up at night 
in the little church which contains 
the tomb, and in the morning is 
found perfectly well. Hur Ibra- 
him assures the travellers that he 
has himself witnessed many of 
these miraculous healings, and no 
one who watches his face can 
doubt his perfect sincerity.! 

On their return from the tomb 
he takes the travellers to see his 
church, and then brings them into 
his own house. They enter a 
room furnished with carpets, and 
cushions laid round by the walls, 
and are most kindly received by 
the ladies of the priest’s house- 
hold—i.e., his wife and the wives 
of his sons, who salute their 
guests by kissing their hands and 
pressing them to their own fore- 
heads. The Sister, who is experi- 
enced in oriental customs, says 
that it is “manners” to snatch 
away one’s hand at once without 
allowing this ceremony to be com- 
pleted. The guests (including 
various friends of the priest) then 
sit round the room on the carpets, 
and are sprinkled with rose-leaves 
by way of further welcome, after 
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which coffee is served in oriental 
fashion by the priest’s eldest son. 

In the evening the sheikh of the 
town (who is a Moslem) sends the 
ladies of his hotsehold to call on 
the travellers. The father is, of 
course, excluded; and the Arab 
ladies, with their dark-faced, white- 
robed attendant and protector, are 
received in Irene’s tent, where con- 
versation is carried on through the 
Sister, while the visitors content- 
edly smoke two nargilehs, which 
they pass from one to the other. 
It is amusing to see the puzzled 
looks of the good ladies, who have 
never before set eyes on such a 
number of single womankind, and 
their intense curiosity to discover 
what in the world has been done 
with all the husbands. Mean- 
while their hostesses are lost in 
admiration of the sheikh’s beauti- 
ful little daughter, who is about 
thirteen years old and has a charm- 
ing face, full of sweet and refined 
intelligence. At last, with many 
pretty speeches, the visitors take 
their leave. 

“ What a satisfactory baby 
that was which one of the ladies 
brought! ” exclaims Philippa, when 
they are gone. “I wish all infants 
could be swaddled up to that ab- 
solutely stiff condition, so that one 
could hold them without any fear 
of their breaking !” 

Next morning, at about six 
o'clock, our friends again set out 
on their travels, ride through the 
narrow fringe of standing corn on 
the outskirts of the village, and 
once more launch forth into the 
desert. ‘‘ Did you see those patches 
of corn?” says the father; “ they 
show that the Syrian desert is 
really cultivable land wherever 





1 At the same time it may be right to add that the Eastern mind (so far as 
one can judge without a knowledge of the language) seems to be immeasurably 
less accurate than the Western, so that an Oriental will, without intending to 
deceive, say many things which are not strictly and literally true. 
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there is water. Why should not 
a canal be cut from the Barada 
at Damascus and the plain irri- 
gated?” 

Philippa, before whose horrified 
eyes there arises a vision of the 
desert neatly laid out in market- 
gardens, hastens to demonstrate 
that there is a range of hills be- 
tween, and that, further, the whole 
of their progress through the 
desert has been a gradual ascent, 
and the subject is happily dropped. 
Presently the riders overtake their 
six camels, on whose twenty-two 
water-skins they and their horses 
will be entirely dependent at the 
next camping-place. As at this 
time of year there is water at 
various places between Damascus 
and Karyatén, it was thought un- 
necessary to bring them all the 
way from Damascus, so that this 
is their first appearance. They are 
certainly an acquisition from an 
artistic point of view, and give to 
the cavalcade a picturesque and 
distinguished character. 

Fully three hours of the day’s 
march remain to be accomplished 
when the Man with the Eyes 
points out the Kasr el Hér, an 
ancient and ruined tower near 
which the tents are to be pitched. 
It stands on a slightly rising 
ground, and is distinctly visible 
against the sky. The wanderers 
will long remember this place as the 
most beautiful of all their desert 
camping-grounds. Yet there is 
no water, and indeed nothing at 
all on the spot save the solitary 
ruin, the only remaining fragment 
of what must once have been a 
building of some grandeur, for 
there remains a gateway, nearly 
buried in the sand, whereon is 
some beautiful carving. No one 
seems to know what the building 
originally was — except perhaps 
those large and outlandish, but 
sage and meditative, birds, who 


make their nests among the shat- 
tered blocks of stone. 
To the south the view is bound- 


- ed by a low chain of mountains, 


bare and desolate, but beautified 
by the tender shades of blue and 
purple which rest on them, always 
still, yet always changing and 
melting into one another. ‘They 
are as beautiful,” exclaims Sebaste, 
“as the tints on the surface of 
Plato's ideal world!” But north- 
ward the hills have receded, and 
the desert rolls away in boundless 
plains of shadowy blue, looking 
like the sea, but vaster still and 
more mysteriously beautiful. 

After supper the travellers come 
out to watch the sunset, a glorious 
pageant of gold and crimson clouds; 
and then Sophia and Sebaste wan- 
der away and away in the glowing 
rosy light toward the unattainable 
horizon. Suddenly, before they 
are aware, the darkness comes 
down upon them, the vast dome of 
the sky is filled with the sparkling 
stars, and far away a faint, silvery, 
dawning light shows where the 
moon will rise, and entices them 
eastward on and on, and yet a 
little farther. Fearing to disturb 
the absolute silence of that ven- 
erable solitude, they are talking 
scarcely above a whisper in that 
half-metaphoric, wholly inexplicit 
strain which is little more than 
thinking in words. 

“JT wish,” exclaims Sebaste, 
suddenly, “that we could fall in 
with some of the desert fairies, 
and persuade two of them to go 
back and take our places in the 
tents, so that you and I could 
plunge farther and farther into 
the desert, and wander away and 
away, and never be missed! Is 
it not oppressive sometimes to feel 
one’s self so tightly tethered to 
one’s friends? How is one to be- 
come acquainted with Nature if 
one may never be alone with her? 
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And how are we ever to find the 
clue of that symbolic interpretation 
of the material world (not fanciful 
and metaphoric, but intrinsic and 
essential) which has been lost and 
forgotten for ages, but none the 
less must assuredly somewhere 
exist? But the mind is free—free 
as the wind to rove through worlds 
of nameless fancies, through deserts 
of wild thought 2 

“Snakes /” suggests Sophia, 
with sudden and startling em- 
hasis. 

“Well, I don’t mean that I 
would go quite alone!” says 
Sebaste, impatiently ; “but I don’t 
think it can be right to keep 
timidly to the beaten paths for 
ever !” 

So saying, she turns away, and 
half sings, half murmurs, in the 
silent air, the vague words of an 
impromptu song :— 


“The mind, the soul, the spirit, is 
free 

Far over the earth’s sweet meadows to 
flee, 

Far over the plains of the billowy sea, 

To wander at will with steps untaught 

Through wilds and deserts of measure- 
less thought ; 

Free, free to soar upward afar out of 
view, 

And to plunge in yon ocean of fathom- 
less blue. 

I dare not, I dare not adventure alone, 

But venture I will, when my wings are 
grown !” 


“ Hush, hush !” whispers Sophia, 
standing still. ‘“‘ Where are the 
tents ?” 

The sisters look round. The 
vast dome above, the boundless 
plains around, are faintly visible 
by the light of the stars, and one 
struggling doubtful ray from the 
rising moon. But the tents have 
vanished in the distance long ago. 

“T noticed the stars; I know 
the direction, I am sure!” says 
Sophia. 
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“There, there is the ruin!” 
exclaims Sebaste, pointing west- 
ward. 

Far away against the darkened 
sky is indistinctly visible one 
darker point—the Kasr el Hér! 

“Who could have dreamed we 
had wandered so far?” says 
Sophia. 

‘‘ T have noticed before,” answers 
Sebaste, “that Time moves faster 
in the desert, where there is noth- 
ing to interrupt his flight.” 

So they make all speed to get 
back to the tents, watching with 
some compunction, as they draw 
nearer, the meandering course of 
a light which, sent out apparently 
in search of them, is making away 
northward, in which direction they 
had themselves set out. On their 
arrival they find the whole camp 
in alarm at their absence, and 
every one talking of the dangers 
of the desert—wild beasts and so 
forth. Cvzesar has been exceedingly 
anxious, but fussiness is not one 
of his characteristics, and seeing 
that the two have returned, he 
merely announces the fact in an 
Arabic shout to the searchers, and 
then, coming up to Sophia, says 
quietly, “You see, lady, this is 
not like your country,” proceeding 
in a few forcible words of his out- 
landishly pretty English to explain 
the line of conduct usually adopt- 
ed by a hyena when he meets any 
one at night. 

Weeks afterwards the fact is 
casually divulged that the Kasr el 
Hér is a notorious place for the 
descents on travellers of Bedouin 
plunderers, that no Syrians would 
dare to camp there unless protected 
by the presence of Europeans, and 
that Cesar was up all that night 
with the sheikh keeping guard. 

The next morning three of the 
sisters announce their intention 
of mounting three of the camels, 
which are forthwith relieved of 
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their empty water -skins, while 
Cesar brings out quilts and rugs 
for the riders to sit on, making 
them very comfortable before 
allowing the creatures to rise to 
their feet. This latter operation 
is a somewhat critical one. First 
the camel, with an indescribable 
flounder, gets up on his front 
knees, and you are thrown back- 
ward with nothing in the world to 
hold on to. Suddenly the whole 
mountain of a creature heaves up 
behind, throwing you violently 
forward ; and finally he once more 
heaves himself up in front with a 
most appalling roll, nicely calculat- 
ed to pitch you off altogether. 

However, when the beast is once 
on his feet, the motion (though apt 
to induce feelings of sea-sickness) 
is not at all unpleasant, the ex- 
alted seat enables one to enjoy an 
entirely new aspect of things in 
general, and the position (sitting 
with your feet crossed on the 
camel’s neck, and looking straight 
forward) is certainly preferable to 
the somewhat unnatural position 
of feminine horse-riding. 

The Sisters are speedily initiated 
into the mysteries of camel manage- 
ment, and are soon ambitious of 
exchanging the slow swaying walk 
for a brisker trot. This desirable 
end is attained by the amiable 
zeal of Sheikh Nasr, who rides 
behind and whips on the camels 
till they mend their pace consider- 
ably. Sebaste’s camel is the most 
docile of the three, and will break 
into a trot whensoever she touches 
him up with the end of the guiding- 
rope. So she careers along ina 
very independent manner, and 
only once feels a little disconcerted 
—viz., when she stops her camel 
for a moment to wait for the others, 
whereupon the polite beast, natu- 
rally thinking that she wishes to 
alight, suddenly lies down on the 
spot. Altogether, the new steeds 
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prove themselves most exemplary, 
except, indeed, when there appears 
at some distance to the north a 
herd of Bedouin camels. This is 
quite too much for their equanimi- 
ty, and they suddenly begin to edge 
away very decidedly toward their 
compeers, and only by much tug- 
ging at the rein on the part of 
their riders can be induced to 
return to the right track. 

At the end of four hours’ riding 
it is discovered that the cavalcade 
is being somewhat delayed by 
having to wait for the camels, 
which cannot travel so fast as the 
horses ; whereupon the camel-riders 
think with compassion on the 
thirsty horses and mules who, 
forasmuch as the twenty-two skins 
had leaked, and arrived at the 
Kasr el Hér half empty, were put 
on short allowance of water last 
night, and no allowance at all this 
morning, and must be eagerly de- 
siring to arrive at the well in pros- 
pect: so they signify their desire 
to return to horseback, and unwill- 
ingly allow their beloved camels to 
kneel down for them to alight. 

Two hours more of very hot 
riding brings them at last to the 
much-desired well of the “ White 
Khan.” When they arrive they 
have to hold their horses fast for 
fear they should throw themselves 
down the deep well in their eager- 
ness for the water. Having ob- 
tained water for themselves and 
their dear horses (and the ladies 
care as little as their steeds for its 
strong taste, and even for the 
lively polliwogs disporting them- 
selves therein), they creep into the 
delicious shade of their pretty 
little tent ; and while lunch is in 
progress, the rest of the camp 
springs up round them as if by 
magic, and their short day’s journey 
is at an end. 

“To-morrow, sir,” says Cesar, 
“we shall be at Balmyria!” 
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Brightly rises the sun which 
is to light our travellers to their 
long-expected goal ; and before he 
has been long above the horizon 
the cavalcade sets forth on the six 
hours’ march to “Tadmor in the 
Wilderness.”! Cesar, exhilarated 
by the prospect of reaching the 
journey’s end, starts this morning 
in a frolicsome mood, and greatly 
amuses the travellers by his earnest 
endeavours to get a rise out of 
dear old Abu Elias, riding at him 
full tilt, wheeling round him, and 
flourishing over his defenceless 
head that curved sword which, 
with its beautifully embossed scab- 
bard, is an heirloom in the Cesar’s 
family. As for Abu Elias, he is 
quite content to be made a butt 
of for the occasion; and while 
Cesar prances round him on his 
beautiful steed, he sits on his jog- 
ging old horse benignly smiling. 

But soon all eyes are fixed on 
the eastern horizon, where the 
broad valley is at last bounded by 
the converging hills, which run in 
a low chain across its mouth, leav- 
ing a narrow opening through 
which the travellers will have to 
go. And now, beside this pass, 
become faintly visible some of 
those tall mysterious towers built 
by the Palmyrenes in ancient days, 
before the Roman conquest. In 
the general abstraction one mem- 
ber of the party surreptitiously 
vanishes. Irene’s little grey don- 
key (who is so handsome and valu- 
able that he has to wear a con- 
spicuous necklace to divert from 
his own personality the power of 
the Evil Eye) seizes the oppor- 
tunity, when his mistress is safe 
in her palanquin, and makes off on 
his own account, and, to the in- 


tense mortification of the rest of 
the party, reaches Palmyra first 
of all, where he is subsequently 
found with a sturdy Bedouin on 
his back, and barely rescued from 
an obscure and inglorious fate. 

It is nearly mid-day when the 
pass is reached at last, and there, 
tired out by the overpowering 
heat, our friends settle down for 
rest and luncheon in the shade of 
one of those strange tower-tombs 
of which more than a hundred 
stand—some in ruins, some almost 
perfect—on the slopes and at the 
foot of the hills which bound the 
plain of Tadmor to the south and 
south-west. Some of them are 80 
feet high, with six storeys—square 
rooms with panelled ceilings orna- 
mented with mouldings, and still 
retaining traces of colour; while 
tier above tier, from floor to ceil- 
ing (hundreds in a single tower), 
are the narrow Joculi filled with 
human bones, and here and there 
a ghastly skeleton, with fragments 
of tattered mummy-cloth scattered 
around. In one corner of the 
tower is always to be found a 
winding staircase, often with wide 
gaps left by fallen stones, making 
the ascent thereof a delight to the 
enterprising, and a terror to the 
weak of nerve. On the outside of 
the tower, over the fine doorway, 
is sometimes a projecting slab sup- 
porting a large recumbent figure 
carved in stone, near which is a 
tablet with an inscription in Greek 
and Aramaic. 

The wanderers are too eager to 
rest long, and are soon again on 
their way through the pass. Sud- 
denly the plain of Tadmor comes 
into view, and there at last are the 
world-renowned ruins of ancient 





1] Kings ix. 18; 2 Chron. viii. 4. 
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Palmyra. Long lines of graceful 
Corinthian columns, the entabla- 
ture in many places still perfect, 
beautiful ruins of classic temples, 
a chaos of fallen pillars and blocks 
of stone ; and beyond, the vast pile 
of the temple of Baal. Strange 
ruins are these, strangest perhaps 
in that here is no shadow of that 
melancholy which, in all inhabit- 
ed countries, hangs so sadly over 
the remains of ancient grandeur. 
Here in the perpetual sunshine, 
under the cloudless blue of the 
Syrian sky, and in the peaceful 
loneliness of the Eastern deserts, 
all is bright and fresh and silently 
beautiful. There is nothing time- 
worn about those graceful ruins of 
temples, those ethereal groves of 
columns. They seem like the re- 
mains of some fairy city built in 
a night from the moonlit dews, 
and vanishing before the first sun- 
beams into wreaths of morning 
mist. 

The travellers have heard of an 
Arab village at Tadmor of some 
fifty mud-huts, but no sign of it 
is visible. As they approach the 
far-reaching ruins all is silent, no 
living thing is stirring. Presently, 
in the midst of the chaos of frag- 
ments, they catch sight of their 
tents, pitched almost in the shadow 
of the Grand Colonnade (some of 
the tent-ropes made fast to frag- 
ments of fallen columns), and 
within view of the great Temple 
of Baal. This is perhaps the most 
beautiful part of the ruins; at a 
little distance to the north-west is 
an exquisite small temple in almost 
perfect preservation, and a few 
steps from the tent-doors, in the 
opposite direction, rises a graceful 
arch enriched with beautifully elab- 
orated sculpture. 

As soon as they are rested our 
friends set forth to explore the 
great Temple of Baal, the sun-god. 
There rises before them a huge 
wall 70 feet high, enclosing a 
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square court of which the side is 
740 feet long. Part of the wall, 
having fallen into ruins, has been 
rebuilt from the ancient materials; 
but the whole of the north side, 
with its beautiful pilasters, remains 
perfect. As the visitors enter the 
court they stand still in astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary sight 
which meets their eyes ; for here, 
crowded within those four high 
walls, is the native village of Tad- 
mor. It was natural enough for 
the Arabs to build their mud-huts 
within these ready-made fortifica- 
tions, but the impression produced 
by such a village in such a place is 
indescribably strange. The temple, 
so to speak, is eaten out at the core, 
and little but the shell remains. 
But here and there a fluted Corin- 
thian column or group of columns, 
with entablature still perfect, rises 
in stately grace far over the wretch- 
ed huts, the rich, creamy colour 
of the limestone and the beautiful 
mouldings of the capitals contrast- 
ing with the clear blue of the 
cloudless sky. The best view of 
the whole is to be obtained from 
the roof of the naos, which, once 
beautiful and adorned with sculp- 
ture, is now all battered and de- 
faced, and has been metamorphosed 
into a squalid little mosque. To 
describe the view from that roof 
were indeed a hopeless task. High 
into the clear blue air and the 
golden sunshine rise the stately 
columns ; crowded and jumbled 
and heaped together below, un- 
touched by the gladdening sun- 
beams, unfreshened by the pure 
free air, lies all the squalor and 
wretchedness of an Arab mud- 
hut village. 

Four more delightful days are 
spent at Palmyra, in wandering 
about among the graceful ruins, 
and in growing familiar with what 
were once the stateliest buildings 
of that lordly city. After much 
searching among the widely scat- 
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tered chaos, they at length dis- 
cover what is thought to be the 
doorway of an ancient Jewish 
synagogue, and there on the lintel 
and doorpost, according to that 
ancient command, are inscribed 
in Hebrew some words from the 
Law. The Sister and Sophia are 
appealed to for an interpretation 
thereof, but two words are all that 
they can decipher. 

The ruins of Palmyra swarm 
with ancient inscriptions, both in 
Palmyrene (i.e, Aramaic) and in 
Greek uncials. The Greek inscrip- 
tions are the terror of Sophia and 
Sebaste, who are expected by the 
rest to decipher them for the 
general benefit. It is a pathetic 
sight to see the miserable Sebaste 
held in position, by moral coercion, 
before one of them, and given to 
understand by her inexorable 
elders that there is no escape for 
her till she has read it. 


The only water to be obtained 


at Palmyra smells and _ tastes 
strongly of sulphur, but one gets 
used to little details of this kind ; 
and one of the most delectable 
things in the place is a copious 
subterranean spring of clear water 
which is really warm, but which, 
when the thermometer announces 
over 90° Fahr. in the shade, seems 
by contrast deliciously cool. The 
entrance to the cave has been 
anciently closed with a roughly 
built dome, only a narrow space 
being left as an entrance. The 
first time the travellers visit this 
cave, they arrive almost simul- 
taneously with a little procession 
of Arabesses from the village. A 
little girl dances in front with 
very graceful movements, and next 
comes a tall negress who beats a 
tambourine with great vigour, and 
from time to time utters the 
quavering shriek which, among 
Arab folk, is an expression of 
joy. She is the nurse of the two 
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girls who follow, escorted by several 
others. These two are native 
brides, and the object of the pro- 
cession is to bring them on this 
their wedding-day to bathe at the 
spring. The English ladies beg to 
be admitted to see this ceremony, 
and the favour is granted, but not 
before they have, by request, 
removed their hats and kefiyehs, 
that the Arabesses may behold 
their long hair, and be thereby 
assured of their femininity. 

It is indeed a delightful place 
for bathing. At a little distance 
from the entrance the bottom sud- 
denly shelves down, and you find 
yourself quite out of your depth, 
and can strike out into the deep- 
ening twilight, and swim on and 
on into the darkness till nothing re- 
mains of the glaring sunshine with- 
out but adoubtful gleam of daylight 
far away ; and still you may swim 
on and on, and still the deep 
stream lengthens out into the 
gloom and seems to have no end, 
even as doth this present paper. 
Ah, good reader, would that thy 
patience were inexhaustible! Then 
would I further tell of break-neck 
descents into subterranean tombs, 
and the discovery therein of many 
ancient sculptures on huge slabs 
of stone, and many ancient skele- 
tons crumbling into dust at the 
lightest touch; of the ascent to 
the medieval castle which (built, 
saith tradition, by a Druse prince 
and refugee) stands on the summit 
of the highest and boldest of the 
neighbouring hills; of the going 
down into the deep moat thereof ; 
of the final clambering progress up 
the face of the rock from which 
the castle towers aloft, and of the 
marvellous view from the topmost 
turret. But, alas! even that mem- 
orable gallop over the desert to 
the eastward salt lakes must go 
uncelebrated and undescribed. 

The last evening at Tadmor in 
the wilderness sinks down into 
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night. The brilliant moonlight 
illumines the ruins of the ancient 
city as once its stately and pop- 
ulous youth, and rests calm and 
peaceful over the long line of the 
Grand Colonnade, more ethereally 
beautiful now, maybe, than when 
fresh and new in Hadrian’s days. 
They are haunted, those forest-like 
columns, graceful arches, and scat- 
tered heaps of fragments: the 
semblance of a royal lady glides 
among them with sad but stately 
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During the stay of our friends 
at Tadmor, many are the sugges- 
tive remarks made by the younger 
members of the party relative to 
the attractions of Bagdad and the 
Euphrates, which latter is only 
four days’ journey from their 
present abode. Unfortunately 
the elders, being swayed by cer- 
tain prosaic considerations of no 
interest to any one, do not re- 
spond to these wistful hints; and 
so it comes to pass that on Mon- 
day, May 12th, our wanderers 
set forth on the return journey 
to Baalbek. They rise at about 
four o'clock, and when the sun is 
up, reluctantly turn their faces 
westward, feeling convinced that 
they will never see Palmyra again. 
It is sad to turn back and retrace 
one’s steps; it is hard to discover 
that the path one has been eagerly 
pursuing is, after all, only a by- 
way leading off the main road! 
Wherefore our friends do not 
start on the day’s march in their 
usual gleeful mood, but ride 
soberly and silently through the 
desert plain. Even Hassan has so 
far forgotten himself as to behave 
for once like a reasonable being. 

On this morning the travellers 
are accompanied by a charming 
little sheep (or large lamb) pur- 
chased from an Arab at Tadmor. 
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step. Weeping over her city’s 
downfall, so like her own, sharing 
its desolate sorrow as once its 
pride and glory, flits here and 
there the mournful ghost of Ze- 
nobia, the Queen of the East. It 
is her story which gives so pathetic 
an interest to these ancient ruins, 
far away in the lonely eastern 
deserts, and that haunting shadow 
which makes it so hard to say, 
as say we must—Farewell to Pal- 
myra. 


FROM PALMYRA, 


It trots along after them in the 
most confiding manner, though 
quite at liberty to bolt into the 
desert and attempt an escape. In 
the evening there is a sharp shower 
of rain (an extraordinary occur- 
rence in these regions), whereupon 
this small sheep walks into Irene’s 
tent and there reposes on the car- 
pet till the shower is over. Later 
on it even trots into the sitting- 
tent during supper ; but the father, 
mindful of certain future repasts, 
sternly forbids his daughters to 
make a pet of it. So “TIrene’s 
little lamb” is led off by the ear 
to the tent of that villanous old 
Abu Elias, the cook, and is seen 
no more; or, as Sebaste more ac- 
curately expresses it, he appears 
not again qud sheep. 

The most exciting event of this 
first day’s march is the discovery 
of three large greenish-grey eggs 
left on the ground at some little 
distance from one another, and 
with not the slightest pretence of 
a nest anywhere near. Cvesar pro- 
nounces them to be the eggs of a 
vulture, and great is the elation 
of the travellers at the discovery 
of such a treasure; which elation 
is much increased when forth from 
one of the eggs there begins to 
make itself heard a plaintive chirp, 
and in its shell is descried a small 
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hole, which is gradually enlarged 
by a small beak pecking thereat 
from the inside. Very tenderly 
does the father carry these treas- 
ures to the tents at the White 
Khan, and there bestow them in 
a biscuit-tin filled with cotton- 
wool. Next morning at break- 
fast the supposed vultureling is 
found to be subdued and silent, 
whereupon great anxiety prevails 
as to his health, and an appeal is 
made to the Sister, who, being a 
trained nurse, is able to doctor 
anything, from a camel to an 
Arab baby. She forthwith gives 
the patient a warm bath in her 
teacup, and her efforts are re- 
warded by a grateful little speech 
(all on one note, and that a 
squeaky one) through the win- 
dow of his abode. Moreover, a 
second egg now begins to show 
signs of vital activity. It, too, 


has a voice of its own, and on its 
surface also a chink can presently 


be discerned. This state of things 
continues till the mid-day halt, 
when, after much controversy as 
to whether the eldest chick should 
not be given a start in life and 
helped out, the Sister carefully 
peels off the shell and releases 
what proves to be a_ hopeful 
young bustard. But, alas! he 
proves also to be in an unfinished 
condition, and the following night 
he dies, as does also his unhatched 
brother! This is the second trag- 
edy of the return journey. 

On the Wednesday evening our 
friends find themselves once more 
at Karyatén, where Hur Ibrahim 
kindly welcomes them. The ladies 
seize this opportunity of return- 
ing the call of the sheikh’s family, 
and seeing their friends at home. 
The sheikh’s house is a very ex- 
tensive one, and the visitors are 
‘ entertained in a large room fur- 
nished with divans, carpets, &c. 
Mrs Sheikh herself carries round 
the rose-sherbet, followed by the 
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pretty daughter before mentioned, 
who holds a large napkin of very 
delicate material, on which the 
visitors are expected to dry their 
lips. The Sister carries on an 
Arabic conversation with the 
sheikh, and many polite things 
are said, which unfortunately are 
rather lost on the rest of the Eng- 
lish visitors. 

For the next three days, diverg- 
ing from the scarcely perceptible 
track which leads toward Da- 
mascus, our friends travel over 
ground never (says Cesar) tra- 
versed by Europeans, and through 
places quite unrecognised by guide- 
books. Even the Cesar has never 
been here before, and Sheikh Nasr 
only once. The last days of des- 
ert-travel have now arrived. The 
Palmyrene excursion has been 
eminently successful, the only dis- 
appointment being that the trav- 
ellers have not fallen in with any 
large number of Bedouin folk. 
Once, indeed, they find them- 
selves not very far from a Be- 
douin camp, which they might 
visit by making a detour of two 
hours or thereabout. Unfortun- 
ately this would involve the loss 
of a day; for whenever the Be- 
douin see visitors approaching, 
they instantly kill a sheep, and 
by no possibility can you bring 
your call to an end until you 
have feasted thereupon, which 
rule of good manners necessitates 
a certain expenditure of time. 
Wherefore, to the inconsolable dis- 
appointment of some of the party, 
the Bedouin project is given up. 

An account of the desert-marches 
would be incomplete without some 
description of the devices to which 
our friends resort in order to en- 
liven the monotony of the long 
rides. When feeling particularly 
puerile they propound impromptu 
riddles, which aim at being as 
idiotic as possible, and eminently 
succeed. 
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At other times the Sister charm- 
ingly recites ballads for the bene- 
fit of the other riders; but perhaps 
the most acceptable entertainment 
is that supplied by Cesar and 
Sheikh Nasr, when they get up a 
tournament for the amusement of 
their English friends, charging one 
another at full gallop, chasing one 
another like the wind, wheeling 
about with astonishing swiftness, 
and generally displaying very 
fine horsemanship, — sometimes, 
moreover, making quite intelligi- 
ble speeches in the language of 
gesticulation. 

“Cesar would make his fortune 
on the stage!” exclaims Philippa. 
Look at him now, bearing down 
upon Sheikh Nasr with eyes flash- 
ing wrath, and his sword held like 
a spear above his head !” 

Cesar dashes to the side of the 
sheikh, and glaring into his face, 
makes the following speech with- 
out uttering a word :— 

“Thou and I, O sheikh, are 
deadly foes. When I meet thee 
alone, I will seize thee by the 
throat. I will wring thy neck 
with my hands, and leave thee 
dead on the ground!” 

As for Sheikh Nasr, he can tell 
quite a long story in sign-language. 
Some years ago he made a journey 
to Odessa to visit by invitation a 
certain Russian Prince, and very 
interesting is his account of his 
experiences on shipboard. 

‘Why, it is the very words of 
the Psalm!” exclaims Philippa; 
and in fact the sheikh, though 
perfectly silent, is clearly speaking 
on this wise :— 

“We mounted up to heaven,” 
says he; “ we went down again to 
the depths. The ship reeled to 
and fro, and staggered like a 
drunken man ; and as for me——” 
Here he lays his head down on 
his horse’s neck, and looks as 
though his soul were indeed melt- 
ing because of trouble. 


Sometimes the Sister converses 
with Sheikh Nasr in Arabic, and 
in the course of these conversa- 
tions it is discovered that he is 
the nephew of that Sheikh Miguel 
who was married to an English 
lady of rank. It is also discovered 
that, fo. all his gentleness, he 
thinks very little of making a 
descent on a hostile camp, taking 
with him 500 or 600 horsemen, 
and making a clean sweep of all 
their possessions ; and you would 
believe him, too, if you were to 
see his fine face lighting up with 
the “joy of battle,” and his dark 
eyes sparkling and flashing as he 
remembers these exploits. But he 
cannot be persuaded to describe 
them in detail. It is ‘strange, 
after such an admission, to see the 
kindliness and courtesy where- 
with, when the cavalcade arrives 
at the camping-ground, he ad- 
vances to the father’s palanquin, 
takes him in his arms, and lifts 
him to the ground, carrying him 
with the utmost gentleness, and 
apparently with no effort at all. 
Then, with stately grace, he will 
move toward whichever of the 
ladies is still on horseback, and, 
silently laying one hand on her 
rein, will point with the other to 
his own shoulder, meaning that 
she is to lean thereon as she dis- 
mounts. 

The travellers now find them- 
selves once more in a region of 
villages, which are interesting in 
their way, though most of our 
friends look back with regret to 
the time when they sometimes 
travelled all day without seeing 
a human being except their own 
people, and camped at night under 
an unbroken expanse of sky, 
surrounded on all sides by the 
vast tracts of the lonely desert. 
It is exceedingly amusing to 
arrive at a village where Euro- 
peans are an altogether unknown 
curiosity. Nearly the whole popu- 
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lation come forth to witness the 
arrival, and follow the out- 
landish creatures to their tent- 
doors, where they stand in mute 
astonishment watching with wide- 
open serious eyes the progress of 
afternoon tea. By this line of 
conduct they give to the strangers 
the best possible opportunity of 
gazing at them, and the English 
folk are never weary of admiring 
their graceful attitudes, pictur- 
esque dresses, and (sometimes) 
very beautiful faces. Children 
almost always predominate, and 
very charming children they are, 
especially the little girls, some of 
whom are wonderfully handsome. 
If you leave your tent-door open 
you are sure to have a whole ring 
of these little Arabesses gathered 
round it, and watching your move- 
ments with the profoundest ad- 
miration. Their mothers and 


grown-up sisters also take a very 
deep interest in the English ladies 


and their strange attire, and are 
never tired of stroking their silk 
kefiyehs, marvelling at the astonish- 
ingly fair hair of some of them, 
and pitying their sunburnt faces. 
They are always most anxious to 
know what relations they are to 
one another, and it becomes im- 
peratively necessary to learn suffi- 
cient Arabic wherewith to explain, 
with the help of signs, that they 
are four sisters with their father, 
and a friend. When asked after 
their mother, they point to the 
ground, and are answered by sad 
faces of intelligent sympathy. 

The journey from Palmyra to 
Baalbek has now been more or 
less described ; but the present 
paper having been submitted to 
the searching criticism of the 
practical - minded Philippa, she 
pronounces that “there is no 
backbone in it.” By way of sup- 
plying this lamentable defect, we 
will now conclude with one of her 
own eminently vertebrate descrip- 
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tions, extracted from the pages of 
the Family Journal :— 

**On Ascension Day (May 15th), 
leaving Karyatén, we rode across 
the desert westwards, and in about 
two hours began to ascend the 
lower slopes of the mountains 
bounding it in that direction. A 
picturesque little couple on a don- 
key, a mother and her son (a boy of 
about thirteen), came with us from 
Karyatén as far as the first vil- 
lage we reached, in order that they 
might have the benefit of our pro- 
tection on the road. Besides 
themselves, the unfortunate little 
donkey seemed to be carrying a 
stock of things for sale, and some 
household goods into the bargain. 
El Breij, where we camped that 
night, looked very picturesque as 
we approached it, lying as it does 
near the eastern slope of the Anti- 
Lebanon. The village seems mis- 
erable enough when one gets near, 
but the people who crowded to 
see us seemed healthy, and most 
of them very good-looking. El 
Breij is on the way from Damas- 
cus to Homs, and a carriage-road 
is actually in process of being 
made between the two cities. 

“The next day we had a beau- 
tiful ride through mountainous 
country. Our route lay along a 
‘wady’ which traverses this part 
of Anti-Lebanon ; further on it de- 
velops into a splendid gorge, whose 
rocky, mountainous sides are very 
grand. About seven hours’ ride 
brought us to Ras Baalbek, a vil- 
lage on the western slopes of the 
Anti-Lebanon, from whence one 
looks across the valley to the 
snowy ridges of Lebanon. 

“ Next morning we started for 
Baalbek, and rode all day along 
the valley, which takes a south- 
westerly direction. The mountain- 
ranges on either side are very 
beautiful ; there is a good deal of 
snow even on the lower ridges of 
the Lebanon, and it has not yet 
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disappeared from the Anti-Lebanon 
range. We had beautiful views 
of the Mount Sunin (over 8500 
feet high), and far away in the 
distance we at last saw Mount 
Hermon again. A good part of 
our path lay by the side of a 
stream which comes from one of the 
sources of the Orontes, and flows 
in a northerly direction till, joined 
by other streams, it forms that 
river. In this stream we saw a 
snake of a tawny-brown colour 
swimming at full speed, till, per- 
ceiving us, he went to the bottom 


and lay there, refusing to stir for 
any amount of stones thrown at 
him. A handsome tortoise was 
picked up this morning, and Irene 
has decided to appropriate him; 
so we have another travelling 
companion, whose constitution, it 
is hoped, will prove tougher than 
that of the infant bustard. 

“ At last, as we came round the 
shoulder of a hill, we had a beau- 
tiful view of our destination, the 
ruins of Baalbek.” 

But they must be relegated to 
the next chapter. 


XVII.—BAALBEK AND THE LEBANON. 


Not more than one clear day 
can be devoted to Baalbek. Our 
friends visit first the enormous 
hewn stone (shaped, but not en- 
tirely detached) left in the quarry 
by the ancient Pheenician builders, 
and intended, apparently, for the 
unfinished north wall of the plat- 
form on which stands the great 
Temple of Baal. It is 68 feet 
long, 14 feet 2 inches high, and 13 
feet 11 inches broad, containing 
over 13,000 cubic feet. 

As for the ruins of the great 
temples, although far less exten- 
sive than those of Palmyra, they 
are immeasurably grander, and are 
the most beautiful ruins ever be- 
held by our travellers, though not 
fascinatingly weird and strange, 
like the more ancient Egyptian 
temples. The visitors first explore 
the vaults in some of the massive 
substructures, which contain Phe- 
nician masonry of unknown anti- 
quity, dating from a period far 
more remote than that of the 
classic temples above, built in the 
days of Antoninus Pius. Emerg- 
ing from these vaults, they turn 
to the Temple of the Sun, with its 
stately colonnade of Corinthian 
columns 65 feet high supporting a 
sculptured roof of wonderful rich- 


ness. Then, passing through the 
beautiful entrance in the eastern 
face, they stand in bewildered 
admiration of the profusion of 
interior sculptures, fragments of 
which are beautifully preserved. 

Next they make their way to 
the great Temple of Baal, and 
marvel most of all at the remain- 
ing six columns of its immense 
colonnade. Each column has a 
circumference of 22 feet, and their 
height (including base and Corin- 
thian capital) is 75 feet. They 
are furthermore crowned by an 
entablature 14 feet high, which, 
with its deep mouldings and pro- 
fusion of sculptured ornament, is 
said to be hardly surpassed in the 
world. The capitals and bases are 
each but a single block of stone, 
the mighty shafts are each com- 
posed of three blocks, and the 
entablature, reaching from column 
to column, of one block. There 
were originally fifty-four such 
columns. 

To any one standing at the 
lower level of the Temple of the 
Sun, it is indescribably impressive 
to look upward at the stately 
giants that remain, conspicuous 
against the clear blue sky, the 
rich tints of the stone made more 
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resplendent by the golden Syrian 
sunshine. 

After long wandering about the 
great Temple of Baal, ever dis- 
covering fresh fragments of deep 
mouldings and exquisite sculpture, 
the travellers walk round on the 
outside of the exterior walls of the 
platform on which the temple 
stands, till they reach the western 
side. Here the wall rises about 
50 feet above the surface of the 
ground, and contains the three 
huge stones of world-wide renown. 
They are each from 63 to 64 feet 
long, and in height and thickness 
13 feet. They are raised to a 
height of 20 feet above the ground. 
Immediately beneath them is a 
course of masonry wherein each 
stone is about 30 feet long and 13 
feet high. The whole of this plat- 
form is of unknown antiquity, 
built probably by the ancient 
Pheenicians. 

Thence they go to visit the 
beautiful little temple of Venus, 
which stands at some distance 
from the others, but is of the 
same age and style. Very beauti- 
ful it looks, with its rich mouldings 
lit up by the evening sunshine, 
and contrasting with the vivid 
green of the surrounding trees. 

Thus ends our travellers’ one 
view of some of the most mar- 
vellous ruins in the world. To see 
them thoroughly in so short a time 
is a manifest impossibility, but 
even so superficial an examination 
leaves a profound impression not 
to be easily obliterated. 

A very sad thing has to be done 
in the course of this day—viz., 
saying good-bye to Sheikh Nasr, 
who is departing for Beyrout. He 
comes into the sitting-tent, and 
silently taking the hand of each 
one of the travellers, kisses his or 
her right shoulder, and so departs. 
This leave-taking throws some- 
what of a shadow over the day, 
which should have been an espe- 
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cially merry one, seeing that it is 
Cesar’s birthday. Returning from 
the ruins a little before sunset, 
the travellers find him entertain- 
ing quite a crowd of congratu- 
lating friends and cousins, who 
sit round in a ring in front of the 
sitting-tent, with Cesar in the 
middle. 

“This lady speaks Greek, Miss 
Sebaste,” says he, and the ill-fated 
Sebaste finds herself confronted 
without escape by a very charming 
lady in an oriental silk mantle, 
who looks at her expectantly. 

““EdAnuuoti Aéyets ¢” falters Se- 
baste, sure that she is talking 
neither modern Greek nor ancient. 

“MaXora,” exclaims the lady, 
in a sprightly manner; where- 
upon Sebaste, greatly encouraged, 
plunges into an elaborate sentence 
of her best Attic, at the end of 
which it appears that the Greek 
lady has understood never a word, 
so that the humiliated Atticist is 
fain to beat a retreat to her tent, 
and stay there. 

The travellers are very curious, 
it being Cesar’s birthday, to find 
out the age of that anomalous 
compound of boyish enterprise and 
mature experience; so the father 
casually remarks during supper, 
**T suppose, Cesar, you are about 
fifty to-day?” Whereupon Cesar 
laughs, and says he is twenty, sir ; 
and to no more than twenty can 
he be brought to confess. The 
English are amused to discover 
the juvenility of their travelled 
dragoman, who has been every- 
where, and knows everything, and 
whom they treat with so much 
deference. In the evening there 
is a grand illumination of the 
camp, and fireworks withal (of 
Damascus production), not un- 
worthy of the festal occasion. 

The next day our friends ride 
across the Buka’a valley, the beau- 
tiful plain which separates Anti- 
Lebanon from the Lebanon chain. 
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Not far from Baalbek they make 
a little detour to inspect a monu- 
mental column standing alone in 
the plain. The inscription there- 
upon being no longer legible, its 
date and significance seem to have 
been forgotten. 

At last they leave the plain and 
ascend the rocky slopes at the 
foot of Lebanon as far as the 
village of Ainéta, where they 
camp. From the tent-doors they 
have one of the loveliest views on 
which their eyes have hitherto 
feasted themselves. Above them 
rise the gigantic slopes of Lebanon, 
culminating in sheets of dazzling 
snow, while far away across the 
plain the range of Anti-Lebanon 
draws up to the snowy peaks of 
Hermon, emerging from a flood of 
soft blue shadow. 

The following day is devoted to 
an expedition to the cedars of 
Lebanon—some old trees still pre- 
served as a specimen of the ancient 
glories of the cedar-forest in the 
days of David and Solomon. To- 
day the Syrian steeds excel them- 
selves in the mountaineering line, 
bravely mounting up the steep 
zigzag path, climbing over oppos- 
ing rocks, and so forth, till the 
tents, lying far below, appear like 
five tiny specks of white, and the 
travellers can look away over the 
broad green plains eastward to 
the towering heights of Anti- 
Lebanon (which, as our friends rise 
higher and higher, rear themselves 
upward to an astonishing altitude), 
and southward to the snow-fields 
of Hermon shining in the morning 
sunlight. Soon the air grows 
keener, and at length they come 
to the snow, of which they have 


to cross several broad patches, 
much to the astonishment of their 
steeds, who nibble at it to begin 
with, but finding it unsatisfac- 
tory, plod along in a resigned and 
disconsolate fashion ; whereas the 
Arabs are wild with the delight 
of a snowball match, passing up 
handfuls of snow to the riders, 
that they, too, may play with the 
marvellous stuff. 

Then they suddenly arrive at 
the topmost ridge of the pass of 
the Jebel-el-Arz,! 7700 feet above 
the sea-level; and there before 
them, with the grand mountain- 
gorge of the Kadisha leading down 
towards it, lies the Mediterranean, 
stretching away westward in 
boundless plains of soft, bright 
blue, or rather, as it seems,” 
rising up in a mighty towering 
cliff; while far out to sea, half- 
way up the face of that radiant 
wall of blue, float whole trains and 
processions of fleecy white clouds 
shining in the dazzling sunlight. 

They descend on the other side 
by a path steeper if possible -than 
that by which they mounted, and 
in due time they behold on the 
vast sweep of the mountain-side a 
single patch of green—the Cedars 
at last! While still at a distance 
you can hear the notes of the birds 
which make their nests there, and 
“sing among the branches”; and 
when you enter the broad-spreading 
shade (though not more than about 
400 cedars remain), you find your- 
self in a genuine fragment of 
ancient forest, the grand old trees 
as stately now, the cone-covered 
ground beneath them as deeply 
shaded, and the sweet air around 
as redolent of the fragrant cedar- 





1 That is, ‘‘ the Cedar Mountain.” 


2 The horizon being apparently on a level with the eye, the mind (unable to 
grasp the idea of so vast an expanse) refuses to believe that it is in reality a flat 
surface. This curious delusion is no doubt familiar to all who have looked over 
the sea from a great height, but is none the less impressive when experienced for 


the first time. 
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wood as when all the mountain- 
side was covered by their kith and 
kin. 

In the midst of the cedars there 
is a little Maronite church, used 
for service only once a-year (on 
the Feast of the Transfiguration), 
and left in a dreadful state of 
neglect. Not far from this our 
friends take luncheon, and then 
they wander about among the old 
superannuated giants of the forest 
—‘“the cedars of Lebanon which 
Thou hast planted.” 

After a time the mountain-mists 
gathering on the heights overhead 
give warning that they must start 
on their return journey if they de- 
sire not to be beclouded. So they 
once more mount their steeds, and, 
again ascending the pass, pick their 
steep way down the other side. 
In crossing one of the snow-drifts 
near the summit, Abu Hassan, 
who is on foot, creates great 


amusement by suddenly toppling 


over on the incline of hardened 
snow, making an extraordinary 
picture as, in his baggy LEast- 
ern costume, he rolls over and 
over down the steep descent. He 
quite appreciates the joke himself, 
and rather enjoys it than other- 
wise. 

The next day they once more 
set forth on their travels, and for 
some distance retrace the way by 
which they came from Baalbek 
the day before yesterday, descend- 
ing the rocky slopes till they reach 
the broad plain of the Buka’a, 
across which may be seen the dark- 
green patch of vegetation where 
stand the ruins of Baalbek, em- 
bowered in clustering trees. They 
then diverge from the Baalbek 
track, turning to the right and 
skirting the foot of the Lebanon. 
During the morning they are much 
delighted by a lovely mirage to 
the southward, quite as beautiful 
as any they saw in the desert. A 
broad lake, dotted with numbers 
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of rocky islets, fills up the end of 
the broad valley, its clear waters 
shining in the sunlight; but not 
long have they admired it when it 
slowly dries up before their eyes, 
and finally vanishes. About mid- 
day a further diversion is caused 
by the sight of a large number of 
storks wading about in the stand- 
ing corn, which covers the rich 
soil of the plain, and is already 
more or less in ear. 

Shortly before arriving at the 
camping-ground, they pass, near 
one of the innumerable villages 
with unpronounceable names, the 
“Tomb of the Prophet Joseph,” 
where, say the Moslems, the patri- 
arch Joseph lies buried—a story 
quite as unfounded as all other 
Mohammedan traditions of the 
kind. 

The tents are pitched at Neby 
Reshedi, a Moslem village, near 
which is another village entirely 
Christian. Ramadan being just 
over, to-day is a Mohammedan 
festival, wherefore all the folk of 
Neby Reshedi are out holiday- 
making, and come crowding round 
the strangers, staring to their 
hearts’ content. Not far from the 
tents a party of men in their dig- 
nified Eastern robes are solemnly 
going through a kind of dance in 
a ring, which appears very comic 
to Western eyes. 

The following day is spent in 
travelling along that same plain 
at the foot of those same moun- 
tains. Baalbek, opposite which 
they seemed to stay (so broad is 
the expanse of plain) during the 
greater part of yesterday’s march, 
is now finally left behind, and they 
are journeying onward towards 
the snowy peaks of Hermon, which 
rise up far to the southward, and 
recede and recede as though they 
would lure them on for ever. A 
melancholy event takes place to- 
day, for they enter upon what is 
undeniably neither more nor less 
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than a good, smooth, hard carriage- 
road. 

“Good-bye to the mountains 
and the valleys!” said Cesar, and 
all the travellers join in a chorus 
of lamentation, heaping all the op- 
probrious epithets they can think 


XVIII.-—CONCLUSION. 


We left our travellers in the 
Buka’a valley, not far from the 
town of Zahleh. Theirsad thoughts 
about the approaching end of their 
journey are a little distracted by 
the glories of the lovely scenery 
through which they are passing. 
At the end of the day they leave 
the plain, and enter a deep moun- 
tain-glen, which, when they have 
ascended for some distance, they 
finally arrive at Zahleh, the largest 
(and assuredly the most beautiful) 
village in the Lebanon. The town 
was captured in 1860 by the 
Druses, and there was a terrible 
massacre of the Christians. Its 
population now is 10,000, almost 
all of whom are Christians. The 
houses are clustered in terraces 
up the side of the glen; and a 
very charming picture they make, 
rising steeply on each side of the 
stream which flows below, bor- 
dered by tall trees, while the 
rocky sides of the glen tower 
above in protecting grandeur. 

The tents are pitched on a high 
knoll of grassy downland over- 
looking the town, a situation very 
like that which they occupied at 
Shechem ; and the view from the 
tent-doors is wonderfully grand 
and beautiful. The people crowd 
round the visitors, all in bright 
holiday attire—the womankind 
wearing light-coloured cotton 
dresses, and the pretty white 
muslin veils which, when wound 
about the head and thrown over 
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of on carriage-roads in general and 
this one in particular, together 
with telegraph wires, stone houses, 
and all other marks of civilisation 
whatsoever. Alas! the end of 
their pilgrimage is fast approach- 
ing now. 


FROM ZAHLEH TO BEYROUT. 


the shoulder, are so charmingly 
becoming. Some of the children 
can talk a little English. 

“Where did you learn Eng- 
lish?” asks Sebaste of a small 
boy. 

“In the school,”! says he. 

“Why are you not in school 
now ?” . 

“Tt is a holy-day. 
went to heaven.” 

“That means,” says Sophia, 
“that this is the Feast of Ascen- 
sion in the Greek Church—the 
octave of our own.” 

The next morning our friends 
regain the valley, and for several 
hours journey on as aforetime at 
the foot of the Lebanon chain, 
which towers above them on their 
right ; while on their left stretches 
the broad, smooth, green plain, 
bounded by the purple heights of 
Anti-Lebanon, which trend away 
towards the south till they rise up 
before them in the shining peaks 
of Hermon. It is a view not soon 
to be forgotten, and the colours 
thereof are marvellous,—first the 
soft rich green of the plain, then 
the purple mountain-slopes, trans- 
figured by a dazzling haze of all 
tender hues, and above all, the 
cloudless blue of the Syrian sky. 

Toward mid-day they begin to 
mount the rocky slopes of Lebanon 
to their right; the plain sinks 
rapidly beneath them, the distant 
Hermon alone remaining almost 
unchanged: and so they rise 


The Lord 





1 The British-Syrian Mission has a school at Zahleh. 
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higher and higher till they gain 
the summit of the Lebanon Pass, 
5060 feet above the sea-level, 
whence they obtain wonderful 
glimpses of the broad, bright, blue 
sea, and, alas! of unwelcome, un- 
wished - for, uncalled-for, wholly 
superfluous Beyrout at last. 

Shortly after leaving the plain 
the travellers are called upon to 
behold and admire the Tomb of 
Noah, wherein, say the Moslems, 
Noah lies buried. The tomb is 
about 120 feet long, by two or at 
most three feet broad. Poor Noah 
seems to have been very thin for 
his height ! 

Not long after this some of the 
riders begin to look wistfully at a 
certain ruin lying at some distance 
to the left of the road. Cesar 
happens to be behind—so, telling 
the others whither they are going, 
they make bold to leave the road 
and pick their way along the rocky 
paths, meaning, after this little de- 
tour, to rejoin the rest farther on. 
What that wicked ruin has got 
into its head I know not; but 
certain it is that it plays at hide- 
and-seek round the rocky hillsides, 
gets farther away instead of nearer, 
and finally vanishes altogether, so 
that the riders begin to grow be- 
wildered, and also to feel some 
twinges of compunction at having 
brought their horses over such 
rocky ground on what seems likely 
to prove but a wild-goose chase 
after all. Just at this moment, 
tearing over the break-neck rocks, 
up gallops the Cesar, and with 
eyes flashing wrath, though with 
his usual gentle politeness, asks 
whither they are going, tells them 
that the ruin is two hours distant 
(a statement not to be taken too 
literally), and placing himself at 
their head, leads them back to 
the road like so many sheep. 
They find it rather difficult to 
answer all the sympathetic in- 
quiries of the others as to the 
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interior wonders of that uncon- 
scionable ruin. 

Farther on Cesar points out a 
building used for storing the Leb- 
anon snow, which, says he, is 
bought up from year to year for 
£200 or £300 and taken to Bey- 
rout, where it is sold and used for 
cooling sherbet, &c. They also 
see at some distance a group of 
buildings devoted to the manufac- 
ture of silk. The slopes of Leb- 
anon are to a great extent covered 
with young mulberry-trees here- 
about, grown for the support of 
silkworms. 

Luncheon is eaten high up in 
the mountains, near the Khan 
Sofar, and the tents are pitched 
lower down in a vineyard (some 
of the tent-cords being fastened 
to the vine-stems), whence there 
is a wonderful view of Beyrout 
lying far below, and beyond, the 
high wall of the brightly gleaming 
sea. 

A thick cloud hides the wester- 
ing sun, but just leaves the hori- 
zon clear, so that, as the invisible 
sun sinks lower and lower, our 
friends can see his bright reflec- 
tion lying across the steep waters 
toward them, like a pillar of 
dazzling light. Just as the pale 
ball of the rayless sun appears in 
the fringe of the cloud, the inex- 
orable Abu Said suddenly ejacu- 
lates, in a_ sepulchral voice, 
“ Dinner ready!” and though 
they allow the “soop of the 
evening” to grow nearly cold, 
they behold not the actual sun- 
setting. This is the last supper 
in camp, and a somewhat melan- 
choly repast,—though the father 
tries to make it more cheerful by 
beautifully decorating the table 
with ferns gathered near the 
tents, and some lovely garden 
roses which suddenly make their 
appearance, having been brought 
in by some of the Arabs, whence 
I know not—elfland, perhaps. 
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When the travellers again emerge 
into the open air the night has 
come, the soft sunset glow lingers 
faintly along the horizon over the 
sea, the stars hang sparkling in 
the now perfectly clear sky ; only 
one fleecy cloud steals along in 
feathery folds just below the brow 
of the height whereon stands their 
house and home—their last, last 
camp !” 

“To-morrow, sir,” says Cesar, 
“we will put the two flags from 
the tops of the tents on to the 
palanquins.” 

‘No, no, Cesar—that’s childish. 
People would take us for Ameri- 
cans !” 

“ Indeed, sir,” protests the Ce- 
sar, much hurt in his feelings, 
“that is always done when par- 
ties arrive in Beyrout, and not 
only by the Americans!” 

So the point is conceded, and 
next morning our friends start at 
about seven o'clock with flying 
colours, one palanquin adorned 
with the red ensign, the other 
with the union-jack, and both of 
them further decorated with beau- 
tiful bunches of roses. The Cesar 
has earned his triumphal proces- 
sion, for it is no small feat to have 
completed so successfully such a 
long journey (the longest he has 
ever made in tents),—this being, 
furthermore, the first expedition 
through the country which he has 
organised independently, and on 
his own account. So he rides into 
Beyrout in triumph, as before 
stated, “ Leading us like captives 
at his chariot-wheels!” exclaims 
Sebaste ; but Philippa says, “We 
are the victorious troops.” 

Before starting this morning it 
is a pathetic sight to watch Abdul 
(who, having several times tra- 
velled to Mecca, is an important 
personage, and ought to have been 
described long ago) tenderly deco- 
rating, with a graceful nosegay of 
crimson roses, the huge head of 


El Adham, Philippa’s great black 
steed. El Adham (whose name 
signifieth “the Black One”) be. 
longs to Abdul, and is his chief 
(if not his only) piece of prop- 
erty; and his master’s affection- 
ate pride in him is unbounded, so 
that when the other Syrians wish 
to tease poor Abdul they are 
accustomed to announce that El 
Adham is lost, stolen, or strayed. 
Unfortunately, that strong-minded 
steed does not seem to return his 
master’s affection ; and indeed, 
soon after the start from Jerusa- 
lem, he one day jumped clean over 
poor Abdul, who was meekly offer- 
ing him some water, and hurt him 
considerably. On the present oc- 
casion it is touching to see the 
devoted Abdul tenderly arranging 
the roses, while El Adham, with 
his hard old face, does his best to 
look indifferent, and not at all 
flattered. : 

It takes about four hours to 
ride from the camping-ground to 
the journey’s end—a pretty steep 
descent nearly all the way, during 
which our friends gaze with de- 
light at many wonderful views of 
those mighty western slopes of 
Lebanon, where the vast sweep 
of the rocky mountain-sides is 
variegated with rich harmonious 
tints—as of lichens gold and 
brown on ancient ruins — con- 
trasting strangely with the vivid 
green of the young mulberry- 
plantations; while sprinkled all 
around are innumerable tiny vil- 
lages, perched aloft on rugged 
heights, or nestled here and there 
in rocky nooks and corners. 

“Can one not see,” exclaims 
Philippa, “‘ by the flourishing and 
populous look of all those villages, 
that the Lebanon is under a Chris- 
tian governor? He is almost in- 
dependent, you know, for though 
Turkey appoints him to begin 
with, his authority is guaranteed 
by the Christian Powers of Europe, 
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and he cannot be dismissed with- 
out their consent.” 

“ Ah,” sighs Sebaste, admir- 
ingly, “ what a splendid thing it 
is to have one’s guide-book all by 
heart !” 

As they ride through the out- 
skirts of Beyrout, Cesar suddenly 
catches sight of a figure some 
distance ahead emerging from a 
house on the road. Off goes Ce- 
sar at full gallop, and when the 
other riders come up with him, 
he is bending down to kiss Sheikh 
Nasr! The sheikh has discarded 
his desert-dress, and is now attired 
as befits his high position. Over 
a beautiful silk robe of rich orange 
and gold he wears a long mantle 
of fine white alpaca, while a silk 
kefiyeh of white and purple hangs 
gracefully over his shoulders, 
bound round his head with the 
Bedouin coil of camel-hair, which, 
with his huge boots of scarlet 
leather, is alone retained of his 
desert costume. He greets the 


travellers most kindly, his fine face 
beaming with welcome, though, 


as usual, he speaks not. Then, 
mounting his horse, he rides with 
them through the town, a distin- 
guished addition to the cavalcade. 
Finally, our friends arrive at the 
Oriental Hotel, and there estab- 
lish themselves. 

In the evening they have to per- 
form the melancholy duty of saying 
good-bye to all their good Syrian 
folk, whom the father has asked 
Cesar to bring to the hotel for that 
purpose. Standing a little above 
them on the stone stairs, the father 
makes them a speech of hearty 
thanks for all their attention and 
good behaviour during the journey. 
This is translated bit by bit into 
Arabic by Cesar, and received with 
looks of gratitude and affection. 

Then forth stands Abu Hassan, 
and, as spokesman on the other 
side, makes an elaborate Arabic 
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speech, with many gestures of re- 
spect and politeness. His thanks 
and compliments are in their turn 
duly translated by Cesar, and then 
the father distributes the long-ex- 
pected baksheesh, while the ladies 
shake hands all round and say 
Farewell in their best Arabic. 
And so they go their ways. 

That night none of the travellers 
can sleep, so oppressive do they 
find it to have a roof over their 
heads, and to be hemmed in by 
solid walls after their seven weeks 
of camping in the open. 

The days which follow seem un- 
accountably flat, though enlivened 
by one long gallop to the Dog 
River (Nahr el Kelb), where they 
contemplate the ancient inscrip- 
tions left on the rocks by Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and Romans, and are 
especially impressed by the digni- 
fied mien of certain Assyrian po- 
tentates with long curly beards, 
carved in bas-relief on the natural 
rock, and now in various stages of 
defacement. 

At last the day of departure ar- 
rives, and our friends embark on 
the Austrian Lloyd’s steamer, on 
the deck of which we must finally 
take leave of them. The screw 
begins its revolutions, and Beyrout 
slowly recedes, looking very pretty 
in the rich glow of the nearly set- 
ting sun. It is late in the season, 
and there are but few passengers. 
The sea is smooth and the sky 
cloudless, so that there is good 
hope of a prosperous voyage. The 
sun is really sinking now in a glory 
of rosy light. Already the dark- 
blue sea and the white houses of 
the distant town lie in the shadow, 
which is creeping up the steep 
slopes of the mountains. Only 
their summits, rising clear above a 
long line of soft fleecy cloud, glow 
red and beautiful against the 
cloudless Eastern sky. Vale/ 
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AN OLD SOLDIER. 


Wuen he first came among us 
there was something of the gay 
bachelor about him, though he 
was past middle age then. But 
it was a very quiet neighbourhood, 
one from which all the young 
men migrated as soon as they 
reached the years at which men 
begin seriously to pursue business 
or pleasure. So, despite his years 
and the fact that a few old Indian 
cronies who were settled near 
knew him for a widower, the 
Major, as we called him, passed as 
a tolerably eligible parti, and may 
have raised faint and unacknow- 
ledged hopes in the heart of more 
than one fading spinster. For it 
was a corner of the earth in which 
many a spinster was born to live 
and die practically unseen—unseen, 
that is, of any who was at all 
likely to change her condition of 
spinsterhood. 

He had a stern hard face, and 
his old comrades whispered that he 
had been an uncompromising mar- 
tinet in the service—shirking no 
hardship that lay in the way of his 
own duty, and permitting no shirk- 
ing on the part of a subordinate. 
Very just withal, and very gener- 
ally respected, if standing some- 
what too aloof, in his uncompromis- 
ing attitude, for love. And an in- 
tensely religious man—one who 
made his religion govern his life in 
soldierly fashion, as under hard 
martial law, but did not allow it 
to soften his life or brighten it. 
In days long gone by he might 
have stood as a type of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides—yielding to no foe and 
to no temptation, nor yielding a 
mite of quarter to an enemy, or 
of charity to a sinner. To-day, 
he could but stand as a type of 


a certain class of soldier —com- 
moner perhaps in the Indian ser. 
vice than in ours—but daily be- 
coming more rare until one may 
say that it is virtually extinct. 

When he first came home he 
was a constant diner-out. He 
lived comfortably ; for though he 
had not shaken the pagoda tree to 
any great profit, his retiring pen- 
sion had been a comfortable one, 
and he was all alone. So he fell 
much into the habit of dining with 
his old Indian cronies or with a 
few of like stamp in the neighbour- 
hood. They used to talk, at 
dinner, of old days in the ser- 
vice, occasionally making gallant 
speeches, in the old-fashioned way, 
to the ladies. The Major was 
very moderate in all things; but 
after dinner he enjoyed a good 
glass of port. Then the real de- 
light of the evening would begin 
for him in whist at threepenny 
points. In the daytime, if it 
were fine, he went one of three 
fixed walks, each of an equal 
length. Atcertain points—always 
the same points in each walk—he 
would take out his watch and say, 
‘“‘ Dear me, dear me, it is time I was 
going back to luncheon.” But if it 
were a saint’s day, his usual walk 
did not see him, for he never failed 
to avail himself of an opportunity 
of worship in church, and attended 
every week-day service, as well as 
the two Sunday services (at which 
he carried round the bag), with mili- 
tary regularity. In the afternoons 
he walked into the little club, 
a mile from his house, to play 
billiards. 

He was a player of the old- 
fashioned style. ‘“Side” was a 
mystery to him, and “screw” he 
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regarded as something certainly 
unfair, and in some way due to 
perversion by the Evil One. 

“T see you, sir,” he would say 
to an opponent, of more modern 
methods, whom he saw preparing 
to execute a twist stroke—“I see 
you chalking your cue to put on 
that tremendous screw of yours.” 
This he would say with playful 
archness. 

Then, if his adversary missed it, 
and left his ball in the jaws of the 
pocket, as, thus put upon his 
mettle, he was very apt to do, a 
gleam of almost wicked joy would 
light up the leathern, hatchet 
features, and he would say, “ Ah, 
now I have you, sir—now I have 
you. That is what comes of at- 
tempting those hazardous strokes.” 

But if, on the other hand, the 
stroke were accomplished, a re- 
signed melancholy would over- 
spread his face, and he would 
say, ‘Marvellous! marvellous! 
and done with such consummate 
ease! I have not an idea how it 
is done—not an idea.” 

If some of these feats were 
denied him, however, he had cer- 
tain peculiar gifts which in some 
measure compensated him for his 
deficiencies. He would shut one 
eye and aim steadily along the 
line of his cue, and so hit the 
object-ball with the most deadly 
precision in regard to degrees of 
fineness, and he would execute 
cannons all round the table with- 
out an atom of side on the ball, 
and with a quite wonderful judg- 
ment of angles. He was full, too, 
of wise saws—“ Safety, sir! safety ! 
Safety is the soul of billiards,” he 
would say, as with steady aim he 
“potted” the adversary and made 
a double baulk—‘“safety is the 
soul of billiards. Pot and baulk, 
sir—that’s the game.” 

‘Slow on the red—fatal game,” 
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was another frequent comment 
with him, as he found himself left 
with a cannon by an adversary 
who had adopted these tactics. 

Then he was fond of little Latin 
quotations. “ Von potui, sir,” he 
would always say after failing at 
a stroke—“ non potui—I was not 
able ;” he translated it for the 
benefit of those who had had fewer 
educational advantages than him- 
self—not without a faint apprecia- 
tion of a lurking humorous con- 
nection between the first syllable 
of the Latin verb and his favourite 
stroke. 

When his stroke was played 
gently enough for him to overtake 
the ball he used to walk after it, 
with great strides, beside the 
table, bending over and watching 
carefully to see that the ball be- 
haved itself upon the way. After 
a forcing stroke he brandished his 
cue in a manner quite dangerous 
to the spectators, and bent himself 
in tortuous attitudes to indicate to 
the ball which course it should 
pursue. 

When things were going well he 
would roll down the ball to the 
opponent from the top pocket as 
gently as could be; but if he were 
points behind he sent it thunder- 
ing down the table like a battering- 
ram. 

And after his games were over 
he walked home, alone for choice, 
thinking over each stroke, with 
joy if the balance of games had 
been in his favour, with sorrow 
if victory had been with the 
opponent. 

So his quiet days passed ; but 
after a while, having no conceiv- 
able use for more money than he 
had, he began to raise capital upon 
the security of his pension and to 
invest in the companies of which 
notices come to us, through the 
post, at breakfast-time. Then 
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things began to go badly for him, 
and after a time he had to move 
from his comfortable house and into 
lodgings. But still he dined out 
often with his friends. 

One night they played sixpenny 
points. It was unusual, and there 
were others there besides the 
Major who were uncomfortable 
about it. But a gentleman from 
London was of the party and he 
pooh-poohed the threepenny. He 
was the Major’s partner and they 
were unfortunate, and soon he 
began at the close of each hand to 
criticise the Major’s play. For a 
while the Major said little more 
in reply than, “‘ Doubtless you are 
right, sir.” 

At length, at the end of the 
play of one hand, the gentleman 
from London was found with five 
trumps which he had had no oppor- 
tunity of playing. ‘But did you 
see my call, Major? Did you not 


see my Blue Peter?” 

“No, sir,” the Major replied, 
rising from the table, “I did not 
see your call, and if I had seen 
your call I should have taken no 


notice of it. We play no Blue 
Peter here, sir, or Red Peter or 
Green Peter either. We play the 
game of whist as it should be 
played, sir, without any calls or 
conjuror’s tricks, sir.” And he 
rose and left the table and took 
his leave immediately. 

Perhaps it does not explain the 
case to say that on cooler reflection 
the Major was sorry for the way 
in which he had spoken, for he 
expressed no sorrow either to his 
host or to the gentleman to 
whom his words had been ad- 
dressed. But from that day 
to his death he never touched a 
card, nor could his friends ever 
again induce him to dine at their 
houses. He made no excuse, he 
only said that he regretted that he 
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could not come. In addition he 
gave himself this further penance 
—a very heavy one—that during 
all the following Lent he did not 
once come to the club nor playa 
game of billiards. Only, a year 
later, when his last host pressed 
him to come back into their small 
circle of whist-players did he saya 
a word to give a clue to the reason 
of his withdrawal. 

“No, sir,” he said, “when a man 
cannot keep his temper at a game, 
it is time that he should give it 
u - 

So they made no further efforts 
to draw him from his seclusion, 
and saving for his remarks upon 
his games of billiards, he scarcely 
spoke a word to a soul for weeks 
together. 

Meanwhile he continued to in- 
vest capital in the companies 
whose notices appear at the break- 
fast-table, until but a very small 
margin of his pension was left 
available. So he moved into 
cheaper lodgings, bearing very 
little with him in the shape of 
household goods except a large- 
printed Bible. After a time, he 
began to restrict himself in his 
games of billiards, because of the 
shillings that he had to pay for 
them when he lost, and he grew to 
spend more and more of his time 
in his barely furnished lodging, 
poring over the big Bible that lay 
upon the plain deal table. 

One evening he was so reading 
by the light of a single lamp when 
there came a gentle tapping at the 
door of hisroom. He said, “ Come 
in,” and there appeared in answer 
a figure that was so unfamiliar in 
that bare room that it seemed to 
him almost as if it must be an 
apparition. It wasa little golden- 
haired girl of seven or eight years 
old. 

The child came to him without 
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fear, and said, “ Please, sir, mother 
said I was to give you these.” 

She held up her little hand full 
of a packet of letters tied up with a 
piece of plain white tape. 

“Me, mychild? There must be 
some mistake.” 

“No; mother said I was to give 
them to you.” 

He looked at the letters curi- 
ously. Most were old and yellow. 
One was freshly written, though 
dirty and on cheap common paper. 
A change came over his face as he 
looked at the handwriting—his 
leathern jaws closed even more 
rigidly. 

“Where is your mother?” he 
asked. 

“She’s at Mr Knowles’s in the 
village,” the child answered, shrink- 
ing back from the expression on 
his face. 

The Major still held the packet 
of letters unopened, looking at 
them in grim silent thought. 

“She’s dead,” the child added, 
simply. 

* What!” said the Major, turn- 
ing round upon her so sharply that 
the child shrank back again fright- 
ened. 

‘“‘She’s dead,” she repeated. 

The Major buried his head in 
his two hands, and groaned as he 
leaned forward on the table. So 
he remained a while, and the child 
looked at him curiously. Then he 
lifted his head and slowly undid 
the packet of letters. He laid the 
old ones aside after a glance and 
addressed himself to the lately 
written one. 

“Father,” it began, “I dare to 
call you so now, for when you read 
this I shall be dead. If I had dared 
I would have come to you while I 
was alive to beg of you what I now 
have to beg of you by letter—your 
forgiveness—not for my own sake, 
for I shall be beyond the reach of 
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that, but for the sake of my child— 
your granddaughter. It was to beg 
this that I came here, for I knew 
I was dying, but when I saw your 
face (I have watched you and been 
very near you more than once 
lately though you did not know it) 
I did not dare to come to you. I 
felt that you never would forgive 
me. But now that I am dead, I 
send you this by the hand of my 
child — with all the old letters 
which passed between us, lest you 
should think perhaps that it is an 
imposture —to beg you, for her 
sake, to remember that you had a 
daughter ; to forget, if possible, 
that your daughter disobeyed you. 
For, if you will not care for my 
child, there is no one in the wide 
world to care for her. My hus- 
band, of whom you so disapproved, 
is gone where I hope I may have 
joined him by the time you read 
this ; and his relatives would have 
nothing to say to him when they 
knew that I had married him with 
your disapproval. My child comes 
to you almost penniless. Such 
money as I can leave her you will 
find the securities for in these 
papers. The interest amounts to 
£55 a-year. I can write no more. 
God bless you, father! In another 
world I know I shall meet you and 
have your forgiveness. I will not 
ask you to give it me in this. If 
you have forgiveness for me in your 
heart, give it all to my child.” 

So the letter ended. There was 
no signature. 

Then the Major laid the letter 
on the table and sat over it si- 
lently, and the great big drops 
fell from his eyes upon the paper. 
He felt a gentle touch. The 
child had stolen to him and laid 
a tiny hand upon his knee, look- 
ing wonderingly up into his face. 

“ Are you crying? crying for 
my mammy ?” 
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“ Yes,” he said, uncouthly, and 
laid one great bony hand over the 
child’s tiny one. With the other 
he stroked her golden hair; and 
so the bond of forgiveness was 
sealed. 

“Come,” he said, “let us go 
and see your mammy.” 

They went out into the starlit 
night together and down the hun- 
dred yards or so of village street. 
The lights in the windows were 
few, for they were an early-to-bed 
folk ; but when they came to Mr 
Knowles’s cottage, a light was at 
an upper window. 

Presently the door was opened 
in answer to their knock. 

“Have you come to see her, 
Major? She told us she had 
written to you.” 

“Yes,” he answered, simply. 
“She was my relative.” 

Then they went up-stairs. The 
sheet was drawn down from the 


dead thing lying upon the bed. 


The poor face was thin and 
wasted ; but the hair was golden 
bright, like the hair of the child. 

The Major looked long and si- 
lently at the face, saying nothing. 
At length he bent over and kissed 
the cold forehead. ‘‘ Forgive me, 
forgive me,” he whispered. “I 
forgive.” : 

Then he took the child’s hand 
again and said, ‘‘Come, let us go 
home.” 

After that it was spoken of in 
the neighbourhood that the Major 
had attended the funeral of a 
young stranger- woman who had 
died at a cottage in the village. 
He began to develop new tastes 
toe—going down upon the sands, 
and picking shells and building 
wonderful forts for the sea to come 
up and wash away when the tide 
rose—always with the child for his 
companion. He went his walks 
in her company, and took her to 
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church with him. Much of his 
time was spent in giving her less- 
ons in spelling and geography and 
the kings of England ; and in the 
curriculum of education as it had 
been in his own boyhood. He did 
not come to the club often now, 
and when he read the Bible aloud 
to the child, and the child went 
to sleep over the reading, he did 
not awake her, but let her sleep 
on, reading in a more monotonous 
way than was usual with him, 
even, so as not to startle her into 
wakefulness. 

And the child was quite sat- 
isfied with all this, and did not 
seem altogether like other chil- 
dren, or to care very much to play 
with them. The passiveness seem- 
ed to grow upon her during all 
the winter that the Major had 
her with him, and became even 
more marked as the spring drew 
on. Then the Major called the 
doctor in (he had not had a doctor 
for himself since his boyhood). 
The doctor said that there was 
nothing in particular wrong with 
the child, but spoke vague words 
of consumption and _ decline. 
Gradually she grew weaker. The 
Major wished to take her away 
for change, but the doctor dis- 
couraged the idea. 

Finally, the Major grew tired 
of the opinion of a local doctor, 
and sent for a great physician 
from London. This cost the 
Major about one year’s income. 
The great man shook his head and 
said very little; but as he was 
leaving he said, ‘It is no good to 
take her away. She cannot live 
long. It is as well for her at 
home here with you as any- 
where.” 

So the child was more and more 
kept to her room and to her bed; 
and the Major sat beside her for 
hours and hours together and read 
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the Bible to her, or brought her 
shells and flowers and everything 
that he thought might help her 
to pass the time. But she never 
said a word of complaint—of its 
hanging heavy on her hands—nor 
ever spoke of pain. 

And when the autumn leaves 
began to fade and fall, the child 
faded away too, and before the 
first snow of the winter they had 
laid her in a tiny grave beside her 
mother in the churchyard. 

From that time the Major be- 
gan to fade too—of no specific 
ailment, but much as the child had 
faded. But with him it was less 
that he was being taken away 
from anything, than that he did 
not wish to stay. He shut him- 
self more than ever in his little 
bare room, reading his Bible and 
coiling round and round upon his 
finger a long curl of the child’s 
golden hair. Sometimes he would 


go down upon the beach, and they 
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would see him building the sand 
forts and picking the shells, just 
as if the child were with him. 
Often he would bring shells and 
flowers home and arrange them as 
he had used to do for the child’s 
pleasure. 

After a while his landlady found 
it hard to get him to take his 
meagre meals, or arouse him to 
take any notice when she brought 
them in. 

One day in the autumn follow- 
ing that in which the child had 
died, the landlady coming in, 
found him sitting in his usual 
chair, with his head upon his hand 
bending over his Bible in his fa- 
vourite attitude. He was dead; 
and round his clasped finger was 
wound so closely the curl of the 
child’s hair that they could not 
free it ! ‘ 

The Major had gone to tell his 
daughter that he had forgiven 
her. 
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THE PARTHENON. 


A ruin! But no Gothic pile divine 

May match the Athenian’s master-work of might ; 
Beauty supreme, and Glory infinite, 

Smile undismayed in Pallas’ peerless shrine ; 

Fair Fane, that loftiest memories entwine, 

Though Time hath o’er thee swept with scathing flight, 
And War’s rude touch hath marred thy marble white, 
Unconquered Thought’s Eternity is thine! 


Yes! Thou hast seen Athene yield to Christ, 

The Moslem’s merciless sway—till Freedom, won 

At Navarino, chased away the mist 

That blackening brooded o’er thee, and outshone 
The dawn of Greece re-risen—and Hope, that kissed 
To life—from death-like sleep—the Parthenon. 


PHYLE. 


Hence Thrasybulus’ eagle-swoop struck down 

The traitorous Thirty. Let me muse awhile, 

Where yon lone Castle guards the dark defile, 

From age to age, with dread majestic frown: 

Yon crags are clasped with more than Nature’s crown : 
Stern Fate hath doomed that immemorial pile ; 

But, for the Patriot Hero, History’s smile 

Shall spurn the assailant years, that wreck renown. 


O lovely land he fought for! Far away 

Before me sleep the olive-sprinkled plain, 

Purple Hymettus, and Pireus Bay, 

And that proud Rock, where still Athene’s Fane 
Recalls the rapture of her vanished sway 

O’er storied Mount, and Delos-hallowed main. 
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THE OLYMPEIUM. 
Of star-lit stormy years the ceaseless flow 
Is mightier than man’s mightiest work sublime: 
This shattered splendour, spared awhile by Time, 
Attests his dread victorious overthrow : 
Where now thy sway triumphant, and where now, 
Born in Athene’s spring-tide, ere her prime 
Flashed conquering rays o’er Hellas’ storied clime, 
Thy Temple, Zeus the Thunderer? Where art thou? 


Ye who would grasp Fame’s crown, who scorn the peace 
Of lowly hearts secure, the heaven of home, 

Lured by vain glitter of some golden Fleece, 

That mocks the winner—watch Callirhée’s foam, 

Near yon wrecked shrine, achieved when woe-worn Greece 
Bowed to the sword-sweep of imperial Rome. 


THE TEMPLE AT XGINA, 


Here would the beauty-loving Greek beguile 

The thoughts of Death that froze him. Still and lone 
The sacred summit, where through years long gone, 
Illumed, with Art’s supreme victorious smile, 

His haunted heart yon solitary pile ; 

Where, hymned by chants from white-sailed galleys blown, 
O’er those blue waves’ melodious monotone, 

Pallas Athene crowned A%gina’s isle. 


Hence would I seek, when sweetly dies the day, 
With yearning eyes her yet more glorious shrine, 
Beyond the billowy mountains’ barrier grey, 

Till my charmed spirit feel her flash divine: 

So shall Athene reassert her sway, 

So shall her perfect loveliness be mine. 
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THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION AND THE DOUBLE-SHIFT SYSTEM. 


Ir cannot be said the “new 
unionism,” as it is cailed, is by 
any means new. Long ago Mr 
Herbert Spencer pointed out, in 
one of his early essays, that the 
various strikes showed a decided 
leaning on the part of artisans 
towards a despotic regulation of 
trade prices, hours, and arrange- 
ments—towards an abolition of 
free trade between employers and 
employed—when the cost of pro- 
duction would be raised. Of the 
things which were thus foreseen, the 
time question has come most pro- 
minently forward ; but before one 
may sympathise with the demands 
of its supporters, it is necessary to 
consider the economic possibility 
of the reduction of the hours of 
work. If this can be accomplished 
satisfactorily, and is accepted by 
workers, all will be well. To meet 
these two points, however, the 
change must be effected without 
fettering the labourer’s freedom, 
without any diminution in the 
rate of wages or of the number 
of the employed. In fact, unless 
the number is increased at the 
same level of wages, it will only 
benefit those who have already 
work ; while, if the cost of pro- 
duction is raised to cover the loss 
of time, the general welfare of the 
nation must suffer, should the 
extra cost not be maintained. 
Whether our capitalists are able 
or unable to advance prices, de- 
pends upon many circumstances 
over which, unfortunately, they 
have little control; but as a rise 
is a thing that would take place 
at any feasible opportunity, for 
other reasons than the causes bear- 
ing on the intrusion of the wages 
question, we may practically set it 
aside at present. 


To all labouring men the prob- 
lem connected with the length of 
the hours of work is a vital one, 
and it is a matter of considerable 
satisfaction the older unionists un- 
derstand the economic difficul- 
ties underlying it. It is evident, 
nevertheless, from the speeches de- 
livered at the late Trades-Union 
Congress, and from the resolution 
which was subsequently carried, 
approving of an enforced eight 
hours day except where a majority 
of a trade protest against it, that 
the delegates who were in favour 
of reducing hours by compulsion 
had little or no notion of what 
they were about ; as it is beyonda 
doubt, if the crude ideas so preva- 
lent among so large a section were 
capable of being realised, their own 
end would be not only sudden but 
unpleasant, and the general state 
of all workers materially reduced. 
Still, the matter is such an absorb- 
ing one, affecting as it does such 
large numbers, that if its solution 
is not made clear, we may find the 
United Kingdom on the morrow 
of some general election committed 
to a disastrous line of policy. 

It is highly improbable the an- 
archic theories of the Continent 
have any support from the re 
sponsible British artisan — he is 
too well-informed, as the last 
miners’ conference at Paris de- 
monstrated ; but the apparent 
hostile attitude of the “new 
unionists” towards capital, shows 
that they at least are more or 
less falling under the influence of 
foreign notions, which treat the 
capitalist as a plunderer. It would 
seem it had yet to be learnt by 
these men, capital is not a tangible 
substance, to be taken hold of and 
divided up after the manner of 
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carving a chicken. It lives by its 
growth and its usefulness, passing 
freely from one country to another 
in proportion as it is required and 
is secure. It is created by intel- 
ligence, by labour, by thrift; and 
when disorder prevails, or in times 
of depression, it silently withdraws, 
it vanishes away like a Will-o’-the- 
wisp. Were the attempt ever made 
to confiscate capital, that part of 
it called “ fixed,” or the buildings, 
machinery, &c., necessary to pro- 
duction, could alone be affected, 
when wealth would immediately 
lose a great part of its exchange- 
able value through the insecurity 
evoked, and the nation become the 
poorer in accordance with the great- 
ness of the confiscation. ‘‘Circulat- 
ing” capital could not be touched. 
As cash, it would have felt the 
danger, so to say, in the air, and 
taken care of itself; or, as credit, 
be completely non-existent on the 
promulgation of the confiscatory 
law. The money aspect of capital 
being the alluring one to the toiler, 
he ought to well understand the 
impossibility of division by com- 
pulsion. When, then, all had 
been done that could be done in 
the way of applying a socialistic 
principle to capital, the state of 
the wage-earner would be sadder, 
and the task in front of him 
harder than ever, for he would 
occupy the position of endeavour- 
ing to nationalise confidence—a 
situation palpably absurd. Capi- 
tal being the result of labour in 
the first instance, its creation takes 
place concurrently with labour ; 
and as its growth depends upon 
its reward to the individual in the 
interest, monetary or otherwise, he 
obtains, the stimulant to its pro- 
duction, were the world agreed to 
try social means, would no longer 
be present. As Professor Mar- 
shall remarks, in his ‘Principles 
of Economics,’ the service ren- 
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dered by capital is not a free one, 
requiring no sacrifice to continue 
it. Interest, therefore, is not a 
robbery of but a stimulus to la- 
bour, as the value of a thing—for 
example, a piano—does not solely 
consist of the work employed in 
making it. The socialistic idea of 
capital has been tried before now 
—has been tried and found want- 
ing—under auspices of good, which 
are never again likely to be seen. 
Bancroft tells us, in his ‘ History 
of the United States,’ that the 
system of common property which 
the pilgrims to New England at 
first adopted occasioned grievous 
discontent. Law could not com- 
pel regular labour like personal 
interest ; and even the threat of 
keeping back their bread, when 
the colony was nearly starving, 
could not change the idle. Would 
State coercion of the slothful 
worker be more successful? If 
the capitalist forgets at times his 
obligation to the labourer, the 
remedy must be sought in some 
other manner than nationalisation, 
or the desire to rise in the world 
has no abiding force. 

Could the State nationalise capi- 
tal it would also have to regulate 
wages, but national workshops have 
been established and have failed. It 
is curious, the testimony of history 
giving the experience of the past, 
should be neglected by modern 
advocates of the people’s welfare. 
To the lazy and the unfortunate, 
an assured minimum rate of 5s. 
a-day, the amount mentioned some 
time ago by one spokesman as 
necessary, would without doubt 
at first be the realisation of an 
“earthly Paradise.” No limita- 
tion of wages nevertheless, it may 
be safely said, outside of the merest 
mechanical work, will ever be satis- 
factory to the possessor of ability, 
owing to the very same reasons we 
have just applied to the national- 
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isation of capital. Socialism here 
means a levelling down, and is 
contrary to the instinct, natural at 
least to the Anglo-Saxon, of aspir- 
ation. It ignores the important 
point, there is no great fund ready 
to the hand from which wages 
could be continually paid, unless 
the general community were will- 
ing and able to be continually 
taxed. Wages, while subject to 
local circumstances and conditions 
of trade, depend primarily on 
population and capital; so that, 
as Mill has shown, to legalise the 
rate would also mean “ legal meas- 
ures for repression of population.” 
Here then is a vast problem to be 
solved, before State compulsion of 
capitalists can even be argumen- 
tatively entertained, and we com- 
mend it to the study of the officials 
of the Dock Labourers’ Union. 
Professor Huxley however, in 
his criticism of General Booth’s 
scheme, has strongly dwelt on the 
subject of population, attributing 
to its rapid increase most if not 
all of our modern evils. As he 
has sarcastically remarked, the 
primitive command to “ go forth 
and multiply” has been the only 
commandment spontaneously obey- 
ed ; yet we are very far from feel- 
ing sure the sarcasm is true, or 
that Mill’s chapter dwelling on the 
necessity of restraining population 
even under free trade in food, is 
applicable to the present state of 
economic affairs. For first of all, 
it is the most elementary truth 
that population is wealth. The 
commerce of the world consists 
entirely of what one eats, drinks, 
wears, and does ; consequently the 
country possessing the largest num- 
ber of intelligent beings ought to 
be the wealthiest: while Mill’s 
reasonings seem vitiated by the 
fact he did not foresee the great 
revolution occasioned by the de- 
velopment of transport. In the 


second place, free trade has not 
been turned into free exchange ; 
thus the intellect has not had a full, 
natural play, whereby the law of 
diminishing return from land could 
be properly tested. We consider, 
therefore, it is premature to lay 
the blame for social congestion on 
the excessive growth of population, 
before population has had the 
means of freely extending and of 
availing itself of modern facilities 
for travel. It may be partially 
true at the moment, owing to an 
artificial existence created by pro- 
hibitive tariffs, but it is not abso- 
lute truth the effect of a perfect 
cause. The evolution of the law 
of population may be working on 
to a real line of advance all the 
time through trouble and disaster 
of man’s own making, which when 
dissipated by the operation of 
misery, would reveal the solid 
foundation necessary to progress. 
Professor Huxley’s analogy against 
this between the animal world and 
the human past is of very little 
consequence, owing to the limits of 
the former and the totally new po- 
sition of man. The remedy may be 
found, outside of modern tentative 
efforts, in a general reaction amid 
foreign countries, which will de- 
stroy national attempts at “ exclu- 
sive dealing.” In that event, in- 
tellectual expansion must receive 
so great a stimulus, the law of 
diminishing return might not be 
called into operation for many gen- 
erations ; and when it did appear, 
knowledge might have so increased 
that fresh inventions would over- 
come it again. No doubt the fore- 
going sentence is open to the 
charge of being stated in hypo- 
thetical language ; still, political 
economy is not a fixed science, and 
deductions that were true fifty 
years ago are certainly not so to-day. 
The economic law even before long 
may be deprived of all significance ; 
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for the “resources of chemistry,” 
as Sir J. W. Dawson, the well- 
known geologist, has asserted in 
his ‘Modern Ideas of Evolution,’ 
are “now being taxed to the utmost 
to discover methods by which the 
materials of human food may be 
produced synthetically.” If albu- 
men and starch” are ever cheaply 
made “from their elements by 
artificial processes,” agriculture in 
some respects “might become an 
unnecessary and unprofitable art,” 
and the world a factory supporting 
unimagined millions. We prefer 
a little optimism, we must confess, 
with regard to an inevitable thing 
like population. A submerged 
fraction, whatever it may be, will 
always exist and must be con- 
trolled ; notwithstanding, beneath 
the free swing of progress it is con- 
ceivable the additions to its ranks 
would never pass a low average and 
might be successfully redeemed. 
When free trade was granted, it 


was confidently predicted agricul- 
ture would readjust itself to modern 
conditions and become more flour- 


ishing than ever. This positive 
statement did a great deal towards 
reconciling the landed interest to 
the change, and as a matter of fact, 
the price of butchers’ meat has 
steadily risen. By degrees, owing 
to the stimulation cheap food im- 
parted, the declarations of free 
traders were gradually accepted, 
though the extent of the situation 
does not seem to have been fully 
comprehended. Now, however, it 
is seen, improved communications 
have lowered the rents of English 
agricultural land, and it is begin- 
ning to be felt those declarations 
were too positively made. As 
long as freight rates were high, as 
America could open the West at 
an excessive cost of production, so 
long could the British tenant main- 
tain his position to the benefit of 
the nation; but, when profits every- 
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where began to decline, when other 
well-known causes came into play, 
there was no longer any possibility 
of the British, farmer, working on 
a basis of free trade that was not 
Sree exchange, being able to com- 
pete on the old lines, and a wave 
of ruin rapidly rolled over the land 
still heavily handicapped by the 
large share it bears of the burdens 
of the country, so well explained 
by Sir George Trevelyan in a speech 
delivered at the Manchester Re- 
form Club in 1885. Two fatal 
causes were also brought immedi- 
ately to the front, which accele- 
rated the growth of depression. 
The country demand at home fell 
away from the artisan, while the 
town supply of labour was in- 
creased. A downward impetus 
was thus given to depression at a 
critical moment of its existence, 
that would not have happened had 
we been living in the enjoyment of 
free exchange, and had local taxa- 
tion been rearranged to meet the 
competition of virgin soil almost 
untaxed ; so that, the refusal of 
free exchange by the world, though 
especially by America, preventing 
the rise in the prices of British 
agriculture generally which ought 
to have occurred, as well as an ad- 
justment all round at home and 
abroad, not only of agriculture, 
but of goods, as argued by Mill 
would occur on the adoption of 
free trade, not to confuse our argu- 
ment with other reasons irrelevant 
here, seems to be mainly respon- 
sible for the congested state of the 
world’s population. If protection 
did not exist everywhere outside 
of the United Kingdom, among 
the great industrial nations, the 
population of the world would flow 
over its surface by the law of de- 
mand, to the points where and in 
proportion as its presence was 
needed, and no over-supply such as 
we are accustomed to see could 
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arise. A natural protection would 
be quickly created, which must 
discourage or hinder the growth 
or manufacture of commodities 
that were not required, the local- 
ities best adapted for production, 
and the intelligences best educated 
to make use of opportunities, being 
the places and the people that 
would produce. The law of ex- 
change would thus become a reality 
which it is not at present, and a 
demand for exports from any na- 
tion would immediately give rise 
to ademand for imports. It would 
be time enough after this was in 
operation to think of the law of 
diminishing return, as in the free 
intercourse that would then appear, 
there would be work and remunera- 
tion for work at living figures for 
willing labourers. The primitive 
command to which we have already 
referred, to “go forth and multi- 
ply,” could no longer be regarded 
as lying at the root of modern 
misery, as the increase of popula- 
tion on a genuine basis would be 
the increase of wealth, as it is in 
America to-day, with internal free 
exchange over half a continent. 
Were free trade universally 
adopted, there would be an action 
and a reaction, a demand and 
supply in perfect operation. <A 
transaction taking place in any 
one country, would produce a con- 
stantly increasing and ever-vary- 
ing number of transactions all 
over the world, only limited by 
the wants of its population. Trade 
would thus rest on a real founda- 
tion, because at the great centres of 
labour nothing could be artificially 
made, and its absolute adjustment 
must readjust population. We 
should hear no more of the desire 
to obtain State limitation of work 
or regularisation of wages, as the 
increase of material comfort and 
of wealth would be in proportion 
to the intelligence and the enter- 
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prise brought to bear upon local 
advantages. If, accordingly, free 
trade is true, the crude proposi- 
tions of an unscientific socialism, 
leading to attempts at restriction 
of population for selfish benefits 
veiled by specious pleas for com- 
munistic good, would disappear 
beneath conditions of free ex- 
change, as socialistic principles are 
founded on the negation of the 
usefulness of individualism; and 
as this is contrary to the experience 
of humanity, being not only an 
unproved supposition, but having 
been long ago tried, as already 
remarked, under the most favour- 
able circumstances in the United 
States by the Pilgrim Fathers, 
while almost in our own genera- 
tion by Owen at New Harmony, 
to say nothing of what took place 
at Tytherly or New Lanark, it 
rests with the socialist to prove 
before urging his hypothesis. The 
remedy then, in the first instance, 
to ameliorate the standing of the 
working men of the world, is free 
exchange, or the development to 
the full of the laws of political 
economy. 

It may well be asked, How is 
this development to be gained? 
Let it be taken for granted the 
artisan is earnest in demanding an 
eight-hour day, a matter not so 
clear as many of his self-made 
friends would have us _ believe, 
though at any rate greatly agitated 
at the moment. Let us suppose 
the majority at the Trades-Union 
Congress understood the economic 
system under which they have 
lived and prospered. What might 
then be the means employed to 
shorten hours? We cannot, we 
are told, rearrange our fiscal 
system, because of the immortal 
principle of free trade. We 
cannot, for the same reason, en- 
courage a commercial union with 
the colonies, or use defensive mea- 
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sures against foreign bounties. 
Yet decade by decade, while our 
population is growing, protection 
advances, till its apotheosis is ac- 
complished in M‘Kinley Bills. It 
would seem, among the nations, to 
be an affair of the “survival of the 
fittest,” when no doubt the British 
workman will show his superiority 
and come out triumphantly, owing 
to the greater share he possesses of 
economic freedom. In the mean- 
time, however, he must suffer 
severely, and his modern ideals are 
no nearer gratification. How, 
then, are these to be met? Can 
he reduce the hours of toil, main- 
tain his position, and increase 
work? It is just possible an es- 
cape may be found in a general 
readjustment, in the gradual intro- 
duction of the double-shift system 
wherever practicable. By this 
plan no economic law would be 
violated, and liberty to work on 
outside lines secured. The diffi- 
culties, of course, are many, but 
it is a significant and happy omen 
amid the labour troubles of to-day, 
as showing the truths of political 
economy have not been altogether 
neglected by the “new union- 
ists,” that Mr Burns, in addressing 
a meeting of the men of the Lon- 
don General Omnibus Company 
lately on strike, declared emphati- 
cally for this solution of the ques- 
tion, thereby raising the object he 
has in view out of a mesh of soph- 
istries and placing it upon a ra- 
tional base. There are, doubtless, 
trades where double work could 
not quickly be carried on; still, 
the scheme has the merit of com- 
bining satisfactorily divers prin- 
ciples, though we fancy “ the 
tyranny of custom ” will be one of 
the greatest hindrances to its per- 
fect development, should it ever 
achieve any measure of accept- 
ance. The incalculable good, nev- 
ertheless, of getting the discussion 
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on a proper level, even if nothing 
more comes of it, will not be de- 
nied. Professor Marshall has re- 
marked, in a note to his recent 
volume, that a sixteen-hour day 
might be counted from an early 
hour in the morning, so as to avoid 
the night-work already in vogue 
on the Continent wherever the re- 
lay system exists. One set of 
workers would thus have an after- 
noon free, and another set the 
morning. If, then, any body of 
intelligent working men is serious 
in demanding shorter time, if the 
delegates who passed the resolu- 
tion at the Congress are actuated 
by a worthy motive, there is a 
mode of considering the subject 
which has, at all events, some ad- 
vantages. Firstly, the contro- 
versy would be taken out of the 
realm of party politics, into which 
it seems rapidly drifting. Second- 
ly, should the method be adopted, 
there would be an immediate de- 
mand for labourers, which would 
relieve the trade-unions, and give 
employment to those capable, ac- 
tive, middle-aged men, who are 
perhaps just under the line of 
capacity drawn by a fierce compe- 
tition. Thirdly, the cost of pro- 
duction would be lowered, as the 
running of machinery for sixteen 
consecutive hours would cheapen 
the price at which the goods could 
be sold, without a reduction in 
wages or any loss of profit to the 
capitalist. Fourthly, the increase 
of machine output would increase 
the demand for raw material, so 
that agriculture to supply this 
would be stimulated not only at 
home but in various parts of the 
world, creating a demand in re- 
turn, while mines and other such 
things would also be working 
double time. Fifthly, the lower- 
ing of the cost of production would 
enable us to undersell the protec- 
tionist in his own market, thereby 
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securing that and forcing him to 
capitulate or further augment his 
tariffs, a measure which must 
augment his distress and quicken 
a legitimate discontent already 
visible. Sixthly, the protec- 
tionist could not so easily com- 
pete, as he is now working 
more hours than the English- 
man or Scotsman, and if he at- 
tempted it, intellect and sinew 
would still win the race, when the 
glut from over-production might 
be trusted to finish him. If pro- 
tection can be once broken down, 
free exchange is won, and a stim- 
ulus will be given to that Tenny- 
sonian dream of a federation of 
the nations, which is so slowly, 
so surely undergoing a process of 
realisation. Steam and electricity 
are bringing the inhabitants of 
the earth together, in a way that 
fifty years ago could never have 
been surmised ; and it is not ven- 
turesome to predict, that the 
changes in the future must be in- 
finitely greater than those which 
the present generation is witness- 
ing. When barriers to intercourse 
no longer exist, free exchange will 
work away, its action will weld 
into an harmonious whole the in- 
terests of all people. The British 
working man is the pioneer of pro- 
gress in his own trades. His posi- 
tion is due to the liberty he has 
long enjoyed. He must continue 
to work out his salvation on eco- 
nomic lines, if he wishes to pre- 
serve the sympathy of a public 
which is never lacking in its en- 
couragement of a rightly directed 
effort, and a double-shift system 
seems to have the merit of being 
this. Its practical application, 
however, is not here under con- 
sideration. 

The debate in the “House of 
Commons on the “ Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill,” as reported by ‘ The 
Times’ of 24th March last, brought 


up two absurd ideas—viz., a de- 
mand for compulsion to reduce 
hours of work, and a belief that 
restriction of output would enable 
wages to be maintained. ‘Com- 
pulsion,” with all due deference 
to its advocates, is a barbarous 
method, to be only employed after 
“persuasion” has failed. No 
doubt, when Lord Shaftesbury be- 
gan his career, drastic measures 
on that subject were necessary, 
because education had not. pene- 
trated the people to the extent it 
has since done; and of course 
compulsion may be a _ necessity 
whenever ignorance has to be 
quickly overcome for the imme- 
diate good of the whole com- 
munity. In these days economic 
questions are thoroughly ven- 
tilated: they are problems to be 
discussed between capital and 
labour, as both have an equal 
interest in reaching a satisfactory 
explanation. Parliament, conse- 
quently, should not be hastily 
invoked to the detriment of the 
consumer, or to pass cast-iron laws 
on industries whose ramifications 
are ultimately all of an _ inter- 
national kind, growing ever away 
from purely British control. In 
this case, too, had the House not 
rejected the measure it would have 
confirmed an economic fallacy 
resting on selfishness, that re- 
striction of output can keep up 
wages. Surely it ought to be 
needless to remark how curtail- 
ment of output, the first sign of 
depression, lowers wages. The 
British capitalist also is working 
in the face of hostile tariffs, which, 
by contracting exchange, tend al- 
ways to narrow the margin of 
profit. It is a point the artisan 
cannot forget. Instead, then, of 
listening sometimes to ill-instructed 
agitators who abuse unjustly the 
capitalist, he should, for his own 
sake, aid the fight against foreign 
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protection. The protective prin- 
ciple operates to depress wages at 
home and abroad, by preventing 
the establishment of the living 
ratio that would at once arise 
with the free interchange of goods. 
A double-relay plan, therefore, 
seems the economic solution of 
many British troubles. To re- 
capitulate, it will enable labour 
to be more widely employed, and 
will reduce the working hours of 
the individual. It will increase 
the output, lower the cost of pro- 
duction, thereby supplying the 
means for preserving wages, and 
assisting the capitalist to meet 
protection. The Northumberland 
and Durham miners, although inthe 
minority, have evidently already 
seen this, as Mr Burt informed the 
House they were working on the 
double-shift system. They have 
thus learned a good lesson them- 
selves, and given one to the country 
at large, which we hope other 
workers, as well as enthusiastic 
believers in the infallibility of ma- 
jorities, will speedily recognise. 
We have not attacked protection 
because we are afraid of it. Such 
isnot the case. Most of the nations 
of the world, including the United 
States, are in debt to the United 
Kingdom. English capital is de- 
veloping every one of them, and 
protection, notwithstanding its 
vitality, must eventually die like 
any other heresy. The general 
welfare of all workers, capitalists 
included, is of far more conse- 
quence than the maintenance of 
foreign nationalities or American 
millionaire kings, though the length 
to which a nation is justified in 
following abstract truth is a mat- 
ter of serious importance when all 
nations are bent upon denying it, 
and even fighting against it. Even 
after free exchange is gained, there 
will still be underlying the labour 
problem, unless previously solved, 
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the question of individual progress. 
It is this to-day, as a result not only 
of protection but of the vague desire 
the worker has to better himself, 
which throughout Great Britain is 
bringing up in spite of the posses- 
sion of economic truth, uneconomi- 
cal demands. There is a natural 
tendency in all laws, to permit 
what is governed to unfold to its 
utmost extent. In the physical 
world these laws are counter- 
balanced by others, till stability 
is attained by a wide interplay. 
When, then, competition, which is 
the life of trade and the stimulus 
promoting the development of the 
capable individual, is allowed an 
uncontrolled career, it works along 
to the bitter end of its existence, 
producing what we all see and all 
bewail, the ultimate degradation 
of the helpless individual through 
scenes of disaster culminating in 
the hopelessness of the sweating- 
room. It is thus the regulation 
of competition, not the curtail- 
ment by protection, to allow of ad- 
vancement according to ability and 
a just appreciation of life, that is 
required to counteract the evolu- 
tion of the competitive law. The 
problem, like the other, is not a 
British one but a universal one, 
and will become intensified as 
education awakens still more the 
ambition. Its solution means the 
opening to intellect and persever- 
ance of the working man’s supposed 
ideal, ‘a fair field without favour,” 
and will doubtless be met, by the 
Anglo-Saxon at all events, in the 
same spirit with which he has 
liberated the slave and established 
the political rights of man. 

We cannot now touch this ques- 
tion. It has also been already 
handled in the December number 
of the Magazine for 1891, under 
an article entitled “The Rights of 
Capital and Labour,” where the 
benefits of co-operative production 
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are demonstrated. What is more 
important to urge is the point, that 
if the socialist bent his energies 
toward obtaining an adjustment 
of the competitive law based on 
individualism, a position possibly 
within his grasp, the free trader 
might go cordially with him, as 
well as every one interested in 
the perfecting of humanity. As 
it is, he has arrayed against him 
through his disregard of economic 
truth, not the classes as we are 
sometimes told, but the combined 
intelligence of the classes and the 
masses, to use a modern classic 
phrase, of all those acknowledg- 
ing the laws of political economy 
which we believe the great major- 
ity of workmen do. The fact is, 
after all, placing economic reasons 
apart, the socialist has not only 
to prove his theories, but that he 
is standing on scientific ground. 
His assumption is, as noticed in 
our remarks on capital, ‘that the 
natural value of things consists 
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solely of the labour spent on 
them ;” and this, as Professor Mar. 
shall says, is to assume “other 
things are equal.” Here, how- 
ever, Mr Herbert Spencer steps 
up with his physical formula, and 
tells us that owing to the instabil- 
ity of the homogeneous—i.e., of 
things of like nature—supremacy 
and subordination in world-growth 
must establish themselves as a 
corollary from the persistence of 
force. Consequently, to make a 
bold generalisation, if all things 
were equal, equally skilled work- 
men equally paid, equally backed 
by capital and receiving equal re- 
turns, were socialistic equality 
capable of being realised, individ- 
ual energy on its uncontrollable 
career would still cause a separa- 
tion, would still create inequality, 
and, unless subjected to tyranni- 
cal force majeure, to a process of 
annihilation, reassert distinctive 
gradations in life. 
WaARNEFORD MOFFATT. 
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